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**PEARL FISHERS ” 
BRILLIANTLY GIVEN 
AT OPERA OPENING 


Early Work by Bizet Presented by 
Metropolitan for the First Time 
in New York in Its Entirety— 
Individual Singers Make Much 
of Rich Opportunities Accorded 
Them by the Scoreand Splendid 
Audience Applauds Them Rap- 
turously—But the Opera Itself 
Contains Little to Remind One 
of the Genius Later Developed 
by the Composer of ‘‘ Carmen” 
—Caruso Heard at His Best 





HE Metropolitan began its season 

with Bizet’s “Les Pécheurs de Per- 
les,” last Monday evening. The custom- 
ary features of the august occasion were 
to be observed and relished. The imme- 
morial crowd, the traditional scintillance 
thereof, the gladsome atmosphere and 
whatever else is recognized as appertain- 
ing to the event were inescapably there; 
also a reasonably good measure of en- 
thusiastic heat, even if it never reached 
a stage of convulsive turmoil, or any- 
thing approaching it. At all events, 
things proceeded about as cordially as 
on the inaugural night last year, and 
rather more heartily than at the mem- 
orably glacial premiere the year before 
that. For the quartet of singers con- 
cerned in the opera—Frieda Hempel and 
Messrs. Caruso, De Luca and Rothier— 
there was approbation even unto shouts, 
curtain calls and similar accessories of 
joyous expression, all of them richly de- 
served—though of that anon. For the 
opera there was considerably less. evi- 
dence of keen endorsement. The perma- 
nence of the work in the répertoire can 
assuredly not be prophesied on_ the 
strength of the response it evoked on 
Monday night. The first act went its 
way tolerably well, but such pleasure as 
it called forth was of the urbane rather 
than the sanguine variety, and the fol- 
lowing two did not perceptibly amelio- 
rate matters. It was, to say the least, 
an equivocal verdict. 

“Les Pécheurs de Perles” was bound to 
elicit interest, irrespective of its eventual 
fate. In the first place, it was made 
in France, and in the face of a sorely 
depleted French répertoire every stray 
Gallic importation assumes a significance 
perchance quite over and above its actual 
value. Then, too, the work has stood on 
the catalogue of promises for some two 
years and the appetite for it was 
obviously whetted by the perfectly nat- 
ural curiosity to see why the creator of 
“Carmen,” the perennial and imperish- 
able, had to go down into history as a 
“one-opera man.” The erstwhile vener- 
ated Gounod was such a one, but so far 
as concerned him New York has not 
lived by “Faust” alone. Could it be 
verily possible that he who had fired 
heaven with “Carmen” was: valid in 
nothing else save the transporting music 
for “L’Arlésienne”’? 

Twenty years past—on Jan. 11, 1896, 
to be circumstantial—the same audi- 
torium vibrated to the strains of this 
same “Pécheurs de Perles.” Only two 
acts of it were sung, however, and they 
because Emma Calvé desired to do some- 
thing else than Carmen and Santuzza. 
For all the excitement it provoked, the 
excerpt might as well have been left 
undone. Beyond that, the opera seems to 
have been ignored in this country ex- 
cept in Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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Eminent Pianist of Boston, Who Is Firmly Established in Our Musical Life as a 


Concert Artist of Distinguished Attainments. 


(See Page 8) 





However, no recriminations are in 
order. “Les Pécheurs” has dropped out 
of sight in Paris (where they still listen 
to “Mireille”) and other foreign centers 
have not been moved to do anything in 
its behalf in many a moon. Eighteen 
years ago Caruso and De Luca codéper- 
ated in a performance of it at the Carlo 
Ielice in Genoa, but they were mere 
novices in those remote times. Mr. Gatti 
has had to do with the opera ere this, 
for in the verdant days of his impresario- 
ship he gave it at Ferrara, and so cher- 
ishes for it a sort of paternal affection. 

The disposition to criticise many fea- 
tures of the “Pécheurs” must weaken 
greatly in consideration of its composer’s 
youth at the date of its production. Bizet 


was but twenty-five when the Theatre 
Lyrique mounted the work in the fall of 
1863. Withal it was not his first operatic 
essay. He won a prize in his student 
days with a “Docteur Miracle.” From 
Rome he dispatched a “Don Procopio,” in 
order to apprize his preceptors at the 
Conservatoire (according to the honora- 
ble custom of “Prix de Rome” holders) 
that he was not wasting his time or their 
money. When he came home the man- 
ager of the Opéra Comique saddled him 
with one of Barbier’s and Carré’s effu- 
sions called “La Guzla de |’Emir.” He 
composed it and it got as far as rehear- 
sal. Then Léon Carvalho appeared on 
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CHICAGO ACCLAIMS 
ITS OPERA COMPANY 
AS SEASON OPENS 


“ Aida,” the Inaugural Work, 
Splendidly Performed for an 
Audience of Great Size and Dis- 
tinction—Debuts of Crimi and 
Rimini Successfully Accom- 
plished — Director Campanini 
Shares with His Stars in the 
Evening’s Ovations 





(By Telegraph to MusicaAL AMERICA) 
| Spectre. Nov. 13.—Chicago’s sixth 

opera season opened this evening 
with a performance of “Aida,” under the 
conductorship of General Director Cam- 
panini. The house was completely sold 
out to an audience splendidly representa- 
tive of the city’s social and cultural ele- 


ments. 

The opera was admirably sung and 
was mounted with true magnificence. Of 
the individual members of the cast, Rosa 
Raisa made one of the large successes of 
the evening. She showed remarkable im- 
provement over her last appearance here 
two years ago. In her hands the title 
role had a truly worthy exposition in 
every way. 

In the appearances of Giulio Crimi, the 
tenor, as Rhadames, and Giacomo Rimini, 
the baritone, as Amonasro, two highly 
important débuts went on record. Both 
were marked with more than ordinary 
success. These singers, who come to us 
with the prestige of multiplied triumphs 
in South America and Europe, have lived 
up to their reputations. 

Mme. Julia Claussen, whose singing of 
Amneris is familiar to Chicagoans, was 
in her best form to-night, and that means 
that the part was given admirable vocal 
investiture and grace and vividness of 
One cannot imagine how the 





Messrs. Arimondi and Goddard shared in 
fhe brilliance of the performance. Ari- 
‘mondi was a stately King. 

“Mr. Campanini, who held his fine or- 


Cpt, always in firm control, and who 


read the’score with great and poetic ex- 
pregSiveness, was summoned to share 
with his singers the repeated curtain 
dalls. The Triumph Scene of the second 
act aroused a tumult of enthusiasm. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Strike of Orchestral Players Interferes 
with New Orleans Opera 


That the New Orleans season of the 
Silingardi Opera Company was discon- 
tinued on Nov. 12 owing to the fact that 
the orchestral musicians had gone on a 
strike was reported in a telegram re- 
ceived by MUSICAL AMERICA on Nov. 
13. The audience assembled at the 
French Opera House for “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria,” and was addressed by Millo 
Picco, who said that the orchestra men 
refused to play unless they were paid in 
advance. Wednesday night a benefit per- 
formance was to be given by the society 
women of New Orleans to aid the com- 
pany in reaching their homes or getting 
back to New York. 


Kurt Schindler Weds Russian Actress 


Announcement was made on Tuesday 
of the marriage of Kurt Schindler, the 
conductor and composer, to Vera 
Androuchevitch of Moscow and Odessa, 
Russia. Mr. Schindler met his fiancée in 
the spring of 1914 when he visited Rus- 
sia. Miss Androuchevitch has had a 
successful career as an actress, and was 
a protegée of the celebrated Mme. Krom- 
missarshevskaya, well remembered by 
her tournée through America. Miss An- 
drouchevitch played at the Imperial and 
Neslobin theaters in Moscow. Miss An- 
drouchevitch arrived in New York on 
Saturday and the wedding ceremony took 
place on Tuesday at the City Hall. 
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the scene and commandeered his services 
for the “Pécheurs de Perles.” Bizet 
jumped at the chance of appearing be- 
fore Paris as sponsor of something more 
important than “La Guzla,” and acqui- 
esced without even bothering to examine 
the Cormon and Carré libretto. He 
washed his hands of the Opéra Comique 
and burned “La Guzla.” The new score 
was quickly evolved. In the same year 
he wrote a “Vasco da Gama,” but it was 
still-born. 

“Les Pécheurs” ran for eighteen per- 
formances, which for Paris in those days 
was not the token of a signal success. 
The critics fell afoul of the work and 
cursed the harmless thing as “too Wag- 
nerian,” according to a formula they 
employed for many years to dispose ex- 
peditiously of anything they did not un- 
derstand. Some found the orchestration 
overladen and the harmonies unnatural 
—the usual plaint. Others added to the 
alarmist cry of Wagnerism that of Ital- 
ianism—which, considering the extensive 
critical abhorrence of the “ruffianly,” 
sans culotte deportment of Verdi, was 
deemed scarcely less sinister. They. 
even charged Bizet with having in- 
oculated himself with some of the ori- 
ental virus of Félicien David, “who 
mounted a camel in ‘Le Désert’ and never 
got off it afterwards.” Alone Berlioz was 
appreciative. “The score,” he wrote, 
“contains a considerable number of beau- 
tiful morceaux, full of fire and rich in 
color. It does the greatest honor to Bizet, 
whom, hereafter, we shall be compelled 
to accept as a composer, notwithstanding 
his rare talents as a pianist.” 

Berlioz’s enthusiasm did not much 
avail the opera. It fretted its short hour 
upon the stage and then was heard no 
more in Paris for thirty-six years. In 
the interim it reached Milan and London. 
But though the fame of “Carmen” has 
served it as a convenient prop, it seems 
never to have taken root anywhere with 
permanent results. 


Far Removed from “Carmen” 


The fact which projects itself most 
aggressively against the imagination as 
one listens to this juvenile work is the 
distance which separates it from “Car- 
men” in substance of genius if not in 
point of time. Only twelve years stand 
between the two works. Yet of the 
scorching passion, the eruptive force, the 
hotly coursing life blood, the suggestive 
glow and vivid atmosphere of the master- 
piece there is virtually no prefigurement 
here. To be sure, even in this early 
day Bizet’s handling of his orchestra 
was admirably sensitive and supple. The 
writing is translucent, colorful, eu- 
phonious. The means are simple, the 
achievement happy. But the musical 
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The Recognition of ‘‘Leila’’ by “‘Nadir,’” Act I. 


































































Left to Right: Mr. de Luca as “‘Zurga,’"’ Mme. Hempel as “‘Leila,”’ 


Mr. Caruso as “‘Nadir,’” Mr. Rothier as the “High Priest”’ 


in conventional set pieces—in solos, con- 
certed numbers and irrelevant ballets, 
threaded on more or less dramatic reci- 
tative. And the intrinsic quality of the 
music does not serve to mitigate suffi- 
ciently the drawbacks of this mosaic 











STORY OF ‘‘LES PECHEURS DE PERLES’’ 


= 





Islanders 








HAT the Elements May Be Propitious to the Pearl Gatherers of Ceylon When they Un- 

dertake Their Perilous Feat, a Maiden Chaste as a Vestal Virgin, Must Sing on the Shore 
to Ward Off the Evil Spirits and Foul Fiends. This Time the Beautiful Leila Is Appointed 
to This Task. Im An Earlier Day, Zurga, Chief 0; the Pearl Fishers, and His Friend Nadir 
Had Seen Her in a Mosque and Both Had Loved Her at First Sight. But to Escape the Doom 
of Rivalry They Had Fled the Place. Now Nadir Sees Her Again and Is Hopelessly Smitten, 
While She Too Finds it Impossible to Resist His Suit. They Are Discovered and Condemned 
by the Infuriated Fishermen to Death. But Zurga, Relenting in the Face of Leila’s Plea for 
Her Lover’s Freedom, Helps Both to Escape and Himself Falls Victim to the Wrath of the 














fabric is of quite another and infinitely 
lesser order, the matter feebly imitative 
and jejune by comparison. It was a 
stupendous, an awesome process of de- 
velopment that transpired in the short 
span of a dozen years. 

There are features militating strongly 
against the durability of “Les Pécheurs” 
in the modern opera house. To begin with, 
the libretto of Cormon and Carré is ut- 
terly silly and stereotyped, and it suffers 
from a dearth of action and absorbing 
incident. One flaw in poor Bizet’s make- 
up lay in his Schubertian readiness to ac- 
cept any text, however deplorable. Pro- 
vided a libretto satisfied the artistically 
non-exigent impresario, he would not 
blench from spinning the musical web to 
any manner of balderdash. True, his good 
stars favored him when he wrote “Car- 
men,” but even “Carmen” was the fruit 
of a managerial commission. 


Conventional Set Pieces 


In the following place, “Les Pécheurs,” 
being fashioned along lines of construc- 
tion now outmoded, progresses haltingly 





formation. The work is a tissue of es- 
sentially lyrical episodes with occa- 
sional declamatory phrases. Of the three 
acts, the first is by much the best; musi- 
cally the second contains nothing engag- 
ing enough to offset the exiguity of its 
dramatic interest and, on the whole, 
drags tediously, while the last, but for 
a few diverting pages, comes to no issue 
of consequence. Each of these acts, 
on the other hand, tenders soprano, tenor 
and baritone opportunity in abundance 
for individual and collective distinction. 

Curiously enough, the fascinations of 
the orient left Bizet singularly unrespon- 
sive in this opera. Most of the exoticism 
extends no further than the stage trap- 
pings and the names of the characters. 
A few shy and tentative efforts at local 
color can be traced in certain pages of 
the score, but they are subordinate and 
fugitive. Bizet had not yet the experi- 
ence or the command of materials to im- 
part to his music a geographical physi- 
ognomy, or the ingenuity whereby 
he later breathed into “Carmen” the sul- 
try breath of the south. The slight ef- 


fort at exotic painting that colors the 
instrumental timbre of the opening en- 
semble is felt again in certain intervals 
of the ballet in the last act (some of this 
music was originally composed by Bizet 
for Halévy’s “Noe”) and tinges the 
prayer of Leila with a somewhat Eastern 
efflorescence of melodic ornament. This 
prayer, in itself a passage of singular 
charm, loses caste through the cheap 
bravura air to which it serves merely as 
a sort of slow introduction. But apart 


from these and similar undemonstrative 
episodes the action might transpire quite 
as properly in the Canary Islands or 
Tristan d’Acunha as far as locality is 
inwrought in the musical substance. 


Gounod’s Influence 


The music makes easy listening. It 
has no depths, no intricacies, no under- 
neath. It is copiously melodious. The 
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BORI SAYS “‘GOODBYE”’ 
TO AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Soprano Expresses Appreciation 
to “Musical America” in 
Farewell Letter 


Before leaving for Spain on Nov. 11, 
Lucrezia Bori, the charming Spanish so- 
prano, whose absence from the Metro- 
politan will be deeply regretted this sea- 
son, took occasion to dictate a letter in 
which she bade farewell to MUSICAL 
AMERICA and to the New York public. 
Miss Bori’s letter follows: 


New YorK, Noviembre 11 de 1916. 

Sefior Director de MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

Muy estimado sefior: 

Sagrados deberes de familia y un necesario 
reposo de unos cuantos meses que se me 
aconseja y apetezco, despues de la crisis de 
salud que he pasado y de la cual ese im- 
portante periéddico se ocup6 en términos tan 
amables, en los momentos de partir a Es- 
pafia, mi patria, dirijo a usted esta carta 
para despedirme por su digno conducto del 
pablico neoyorkino a quien tanto debo por 
sus afectuosas manifestaciones. 

Al decir a usted atentamente awu-revoir, 
pues regresaré muy pronto a este pafis, 
quiero manifestarle mi reconocimiento por 
las sefialadas muestras de simpatia que se 
me han prodigado siempre en las columnas 
de ese periéddico y por los benévolos y valio- 
sisimos juicios que su digno critico musical 
me ha dedicado. 





Todo lo agradezco de coraz6én y me es- 
forzaré en corresponder a tantas delicadezas, 
estudiando sin descanso a fin de perfeccionar 
esas facultades que se me atribuyen para cor- 
responder asi, con mis anhelos de artista, lo 
que ya correspondo con mis sentimientos 
muy vivos de mujer. 

Soy de usted muy atenta atenta y segura 
servidora, 

LUCREZIA BorIl. 


An extremely free adaptation of Miss 
Bori’s farewell greeting is as follows: 


“Owing to my duties to my family, and 
the necessity for the rest that for many 
months I have realized that I have 
needed, and particularly after the crisis 
in health through which I have passed, 
in the moment of departure for Spain, 
my country, I want to tell you by 
means of this letter how much I ap- 
preciate the courteous attitude of the 
New York public and to express my debt 
for their expression of esteem. 

“IT say to you most heartily, ‘Au 
revoir!’ I hope to return very soon to 
this delightful country, and I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude for your many ex- 
pressions of sympathy for me. I appre- 
ciate the great kindness always extended 
in the columns of your periodical and the 
kind and valuable criticisms that your 
esteemed music critic has written about 
my work. I shall endeavor to respond 
to so many favors by studying tirelessly 
to perfect the artistic faculties that I 
possess. 

“So I remain, 

Your devoted servant, 


LUCREZIA Bort. 
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The Cingalese Ballet, Act III, Scene 2. At the Back: Mme. Hempel, Mr. Caruso and Mr. Rothier 
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first act, in particular, courses in a suave, 
lyrical stream; the melodies are facile, 
ingratiating, sweetened to the require- 
ments of the ears that would be gently 
wooed and thoroughly singable, but sel- 
dom more than mediocre. It was not 
Wagner that influenced Bizet’s early in- 
vention, as his foolish critics professed to 
believe, but Gounod—and Gounod in his 
most treacly vein, at that. Then there 
is some Meyerbeer in the opera, a fact 
not signalized by his Parisian critics— 
Meyerbeerian ballets dragged on by the 
hair, Meyerbeerian ensembles, with the 
chorus thronging to the footlights with 
hands directed heavenwards, shouting 
stentorian tunes punctuated by instru- 
nental crashes, Meyerbeerian formulas 
for the musical transaction of necessary 
dramatic business. The Verdi influence 
is slight and diminished seventh chords, 
tremolo, were written before Wagner. 
But the astounding adroitness of char- 
acterization possessed by the Bizet of 
“Carmen” had not yet flowered in the 
boy who wrote “Les Pécheurs de Perles” 
—unless we except such an eloquent and 
forcible touch as the colloquy of trom- 
»ones that support Zurga’s adjuration to 
Leila in the first act alternating with the 
wood wind timbres employed to designate 
the priestess. 

_ Certain numbers of “Les Pécheurs” en- 
Joy a considerable vogue on French con- 
cert stages. Most of them are drawn 
from the first—and best—act. They in- 
clude the genuinely beautiful duet for 
tenor and baritone—all things considered, 


the best number in the opera—and the 
undramatic but melodious tenor romance, 
“Je crois entendre encore.” Mention is 
also due the pompous Meyerbeerian 
choral prayer and the use of a sweet 
phrase pertaining to Leila somewhat in 
the manner of leit-motive. 


Excellence of the Interpretation 


The interpretation of the work reached 
a level of unexceptionable excellence last 
week, and the performance was musically 
cohesive and illuminating. For a French 
opera, it was cast with unusually happy 
effect. The réle of Nadir suits r. 
Caruso admirably. It calls for no act- 
ing, to speak of, and his voice conforms 
beautifully to all he has to sing—and 
that is considerable. He sang gloriously 
last Monday, better than at the opening 
of last season or the season before that, 
and unleashed a tempest with his first 
act romanza. It pays to take a normal 
summer’s rest, even if thereby some of 
the glittering emoluments of South 
America are forfeited. 

Mr. de Luca, the Zurga, not only reaf- 
firmed the rare artistry that he mani- 
fested so agreeably throughout his first 
season here, but vocally showed to even 
better advantage than last year. The 
timbre of the voice was often so amaz- 
ingly similar to that of Caruso that in 
the lovely duo it took close observation 
(o decide which of the two was singing 
this or that phrase. This phenomenon 
demonstrates the latter-day baritonal 
quality of the tenor’s voice no less than 
the seizing beauty of Mr. de Luca’s. Mr. 
Rothier discharged the functions of the 
High Priest most tellingly. 

Frieda Hempel has done few things 
better than the forsworn vestal virgin 
Leila. She was in delightful shape, and 
the music of the réle is congenial to her. 
Of her one occasion for florid display, 
in the first act, she availed herself hand- 
somely, but she won her hearers no less 


by the smooth and lovely treatment of 
sustained legato phrases and pure can- 
tabile. 

The choristers acquitted themselves 
nobly, even if the tone they emitted was 
sometimes unusually hard—something 
not expected of them. The dancers, 
though disporting themselves on the 
sands of the Indian Ocean, never de- 
parted far from occidental traditions in 
their movements. And where, oh! where, 
did these impecunious Ceylon fisher-folk 
get all those wonderful dancing cos- 
tumes? Along conventional lines the 
scenic mounting was effective and color- 
ful. 

It remains to be recorded that Mr. 
Polacco conducted the opera in a manner 
exquisitely adjusted to the style and the 
various delicate beauties of this score, 
and was no less deferential to the sing- 
ing voices than ordinarily. Transparence 
and euphony marked the playing of the 
orchestra. H. F. P. 


Comments of Press 


Opinions of “Les Pécheurs de Perles” 
expressed by daily newspaper critics: 


There is little distinction here in melody, 
harmony, or rhythm. The prevailing quality 
is facile mediocrity.—The Times. 


The contrast between the frequently banal 
melody and the colorful harmonies is some- 
times so outspoken that one could well speak 
of the score as “perfumed macaroni.” 
Staats-Zeitung. 


“Les Pécheurs de Perles” is an early work, 
and it is impossible for us at this date to re- 
ceive it as a promise of the greater produc- 
tion to come. It even leans heavily at times 
on Gounod, of whom there is barely a trace 
in “Carmen.”—The Sun. 


The dramatic language, of which there is 
little, is a hotch-potch of empiricism. It 
ranges from Herold through Gounod to Mey- 
erbeer and Verdi at their worst.—The Tri- 
bune. 


As an opera, it seems to move slowly, de- 
liberately. The story was not put together 
well.—The Herald. 


There isn’t a genuine dramatic moment in 
the whole opera.—The World. 


There are many passages besides this one, 
however—some of them reminiscent of Gou- 
nod, others shaped in the fashion of Verdi— 
which appealed to last night’s audience.— 
The American, 


While the score, as a whole, is eorpriainesy 
inferior to those superlative examples of - 
spiration which followed a few years later 
—“L’Arlésienne’ and ‘“Carmen’’—there is, 
nevertheless, a good deal, especially in the 
orchestral part, that suggests the later and 
greater Bizet.—The Evening Post. 


Over half a century old, the “Pearl Fish- 
ers” must surprise some people by the very 
prophetic character of many of its songs. 
The two heroes swear brotherly loyalty in 
tones of ‘“‘Bohéme.’’ The mass scenes look 
and sound like “Aida,’’ the more sparse 
templed rocks and tented solitudes like 
“Tristan.” The getaway trio is all “Faust.” 
—The Evening Sun. 


The score of “Les Pécheurs de Perles’’ 


strikes us now as distinctly Italianate, a 
series of well written numbers, flowing, 
graceful, singable, cast in the accepted melo- 
dic mould of mid-nineteenth century Italian 
opera.—The Evening Globe. 


Sigmund Landsberg, Prominent Musi- 
cian of Omaha, a Suicide 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 12.—Musical 
Omaha was deeply shocked yesterday to 
learn that Sigmund Landsberg, pianist, 
composer and teacher, had, as the result 
of a nervous breakdown, put a bullet 
through his heart. Of a sunny disposi- 
tion, ever ready with a helping hand and 
appreciation for a fellow musician, his 
loss will be keenly felt. Sigmund Lands- 
berg was born in Germany, but came to 
Omaha twenty-five years ago and has 
been one of the strongest factors in the 
musical growth of the city. His reputa- 
tion as a teacher was incontestable; he 
had met with unusual success as a com- 
poser, both under his own name and 
under the nom de plume of Philip Am- 
brose, and outside the domain of music 
he was a man of wide reading and deep 
culture. E. L. W. 
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EDDY BROWN WITH 
KUNWALD FORCES 


Violinist in Memorable Perform- 
‘+ ance—A Poetic Beethoven 
Reading 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 13.—A program of 
delightful contrasts was presented to two 
crowded houses Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, when the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Kunwald played the follow- 


ing: 

Overture to the ‘‘Marriage of Figaro,’’ Mo- 
zart; ‘‘Pastorale’’ Symphony, Beethoven; 
“Adventures in a Perambulator,’” Carpen- 
ter; Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, soloist, 
Eddy Brown, 


Dr. Kunwald gave the “Pastorale” a 
reading long to be remembered, empha- 
sizing the quiet charm of the work. He 
touched the second movement with a bit 
of healthy sentiment by retarding the 
tempo somewhat and kept the whole sym- 
phony in rather half lights. The reading 
throughout was singularly poetic. Both 
conductor and orchestra received an ova- 
tion at the conclusion of the Symphony. 

The “Adventures in a Perambulator” 
was. well received and provided a delight- 
ful finale to the program and the other 
orchestral offerings; the Overture to the 
“Marriage of Figaro” was delightfully 
played. 

Eddy Brown elevated the Concerto by 
the might of his artistic equipment to a 
rank it is seldom accorded. His mar- 
velous bowing, pure yet virile tone, im- 
peccable technique, combined with the 
maturity of his conception, rendered his 
performance unique. Young as he is, 
Brown has indisputably taken his place 
beside the leading violinists of the day. 

The Cincinnati public is greatly inter- 
ested in the announcement of the pros- 
pective performance of the opera, “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” in which Dr. Kunwald 
will conduct the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. Melanie Kurt and Jacques 
Urlus will sing-the principal réles. Cin- 
cinnati has tremendous possibilities, 
operatically speaking, and this first per- 
formance, which will take place in April, 
will doubtless be followed by some inter- 
esting subsequent developments. 

A. K. H. 





Mark Hambourg Yields to Call of Lon- 
don Music Halls 


LONDON, Oct. 16.—Mark Hambourg 
has at last yielded to pressure and will 
make his début in the Music Halls next 
week. Out of his répertoire of some 700 
pieces, he has selected 100 from classic 
and modern music, that his program may 
always be varied. Mr. Hambourg gave 
a fine recital on Saturday in A®olian 
Hall, the program being devoted to the 
works of Chopin and Schumann, the 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” obtaining a 
really exquisite performance. H. T. 





Alma Webster Powell Pleads for Na- 
tional Free Schools of Music 


LOUISVILLE, Nov. 9.—“*Music Is a 
Human Need” was the subject of a lec- 
ture-musical given by Dr. Alma Webster 
Powell at the Woman’s Club auditorium 
yesterday before a large audience. Dr. 
Powell is touring the country with the 
object of arousing public interest in a 
plan for obtaining national free schools 
of music by legislative endowment. She 
told her audience she had nothing to 
sell or advertise, and was paying her 
own expenses and contributing her serv- 


ices for the cause. The musical program 
was made up of numbers used to illus- 
trate national characteristics and em- 
braced folk-songs, operatic selections, 
ballads and national airs, as well as Dr. 
Powell’s setting-of a poem by Dr. Frank- 
lin Giddings. Mrs. William Pilcher, 
chairman of the Woman’s Club Music 
Committee, introduced the atin i 





$10,000 GUARANTEE FOR 
TRI-CITY ORCHESTRA 


Plans Completed for Symphony Season 
in Davenport, Moline and Rock 
Island 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Nov. 8.—The musi- 
cal season in Davenport begins at last 
to assume definite proportions, after a 
period of Indian summer conducing more 
to the motor and golf than to concerts. 
The Russian Symphony Orchestra came 
last week, playing a big program to a 
small house. 

Final arrangements have been made 
for our season of symphony concerts by 
the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, Gus- 
tav Becker of Chicago, conductor. Much 
credit for the happy consummation of 
these plans goes to former Mayor Alfred 
Mueller. A guarantee fund of $10,000 
a year for three years is now an assured 
fact. The first concert falls early in No- 
vember in Davenport, and Rock Island 
and Moline have also their quota of per- 
formances. Myrtle Elryn will be the 
soloist. 

The lowa State Federation of 
Women’s Music Clubs has a three-day 
meeting here late in November, at which 
time aspirants in piano, violin and voice 
for the State competition, leading to dis- 
trict and eventually the national trial at 
Birmingham, Ala., next spring, will be 
heard and judged. 

Plans also for the opera to be given 
under the auspices of the Tri-City Music 
Association are nearing completion. The 
opera (tentatively) will be Sullivan’s 
“Gondoliers,” the musical director, Arnid 
Samuelson, and dramatic director, Luella 
Cook Canterbury. It will be given three 
consecutive nights in Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline. L. B. C. 





Pierné’s “Les Cathédrales” Music in a 
London Premiére 


LONDON, Oct. 16.—Saturday was a full 
day musically, yet the first of the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra Concerts was well at- 
tended and was peculiarly interesting 
for giving the first concert performance 
of the beautiful music of the French War 
Prelude, “Les Cathédrales,” by Gabriel 
Pierné. When the Divine Sarah pro- 
duced this telling playlet on her recov- 
ery from a serious accident, naturally 
the dramatic side overshadowed all else, 
but now the composer has been heard 
and will be heard again and again, for 
it is finely conceived music, convincingly 
carried out. It was received with great 
enthusiasm and we owe Sir Henry Wood 
more than one word of thanks for. intro- 
ducing it to us. | ie A 





Carl Hahn Begins ‘Work as Brooklyn 
Arion Society Conductor 


With a reception, speeches and music, 
Carl Hahn was welcomed on Nov. 9 to 
the fold of the Arion Singing Society of 
Brooklyn, where he succeeds Eugene 
Klee as director. Solos were sung by F. 
W. Derschuck of the Court Opera of 
Weimar, Erwin Hyman, Fred Siegmann, 
Edna Frank and Charlotte Schaefer. Mr. 
Hahn responded to the speech of the 
president, Dr. G. E. Seyfarth, with as- 
surances of his devotion to - are 
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Sang at his Recital Thursday Evening, November 9th 
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TOM DOBSON GIVES 
A UNIQUE RECITAL 


Charms with Afro-American 
Folk Tunes and Many other 


Novelties 


TOM DOBSON, song recital, Punch and Judy 
Theater, Monday afternoon, Nov. 13. 
The program: 

droben auf jenem Berge’ (1784), 


(1803); “Schwesterlein,’ Brahms 
“Monday, Tuesday” (Southern 


“Da 
Folktune 
Volkslied; 
Counties), Arr. by Hughes; “Once I Loved a 
Maiden Fair,’ The Dancing Master (1652); 
“Loth to Depart,’ Wit’s Interpreter (1671); 
‘I Live Not Where I Love,’ Roxburghe Col- 
lection; “Lucia,” Arr. by Luzzi; ‘“‘“Anacreon’s 
Grab” (Goethe), Wolf; “Knabe and Veilchen” 
(Des Knaben Wunderhorn), Erich Wolf; 
“Citronen falter in April’ (Morike), ‘Post 
im Walde” (Gruppe), ‘‘Wenn schlanke Lilien 
wandelten’ (Keller), ‘‘Liebesfeier,’ Wein- 
gartner; “On the Seashore of Endless 
Worlds” (Tagore), “Little Fly’ (Blake), 
Four Water Colors (Odes of Confucius), “On 
a Screen,” “The Odalisque,”’ “The Highway- 
men” (Dedicated to Tom Dobson), “To a 
Young Gentleman,” Carpenter; “The Word” 
(Masefield), “The Tired Man” (Wickham), 
“Dread” (Synge), “Cargoes” (Masefield), 
Dobson; “Dig My Grave,’ “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I See,’ ‘O Grave Yard,’ “Jesus 
Heal the Sick,’ Afro-American Folk Tunes 
(Collected by H. E. Krehbiel); “Treat Me 
Nice”? (Dunbar), Carpenter; “Is Yo” (Stan- 
ton), Bond; “The Busy Child,’ “Concerning 
Love,” Chadbourne; “Doctor Foster,” 
Hughes, “Shamus Beg” (Stephens), Dobson. 


Those who know Tom Dobson’s art 
welcome the announcement of one of his 
New York recitals; those who do not 
know it have a treat in store for them. 
Old friends and new listened to his songs 
with interest and rapt attention. 

Chief interest centered in a group of 
Afro-American folk tunes, collected by 
H. E. Krehbiel. The harmonizations 
were made by H. T. Burleigh. Mr. Dob- 
son sang them with a keen sense of the 
drollness, the naiveté and the almost 
tragic note of religious fervor charac- 
teristic of the negro. The names, “Dig 
My Grave,” “Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I See,” “O Grave Yard” and “Jesus Heal 
the Sick,” indicate to some extent the 
nature of these fascinating songs. 

As usual, Mr. Dobson played his own 
accompaniments in his inimitable fashion. 
He was in particularly good voice, which 
naturally assisted him materially in 
making his interpretations effective. And 
yet Mr. Dobson could “talk” the songs, 
and they would possess real artistic 
merit. 

Among his encores were several of the 
delightful “Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children,” by Carpenter, that tickle the 
imagination and leave a feeling that all 
is well with the world. B. B: 





Chicago Woman’s Musical Club Opens 
Its Season 


CuHicaco, Nov. 5.—The Chicago 
Woman’s Musical Club, organized two 
years ago, gave its first recital of the 
season in the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel Thursday afternoon. 
Rhea Dorothy Lynch gave a pleasing ex- 
hibition of violin playing, and Helen 
Henrietta Leefeldt played Chopin and 
Debussy on the piano enjoyably. Edna 
Wheeler Ballard, playing Salvi’s “Cha- 
conne” on the harp, was either un- 
familiar with her instrument or the se- 
lection. Elsa B. Schnadig, contralto, dis- 
closed a warm, big, lovely voice, but her 
singing was marred at times by a trem- 
olo. Margaret Taylor gave a pleasing 
rendition of Von _ Felitz’s “Eliland- 
Cycle.” F. W. 





“Tree of Light” and Community Chor- 
uses to Join Hands 


The Christmas “Tree of Light” Chorus 
and the Community Chorus of New York 
will join forces this Christmas. The 
Community Chorus, under the direction 
of Harry Barnhardt, will sing carols for 
an hour on Christmas eve around the 
big tree which will be erected in Madi- 
son Square and then the listeners will 
be invited to march to Madison Square 
Garden for further singing. The chorus 
is practicing every Sunday from 38 to 5 
p.m. at the De Witt Clinton High School, 
lifty-ninth Street and Tenth Avenue. 
Everyone is invited to join in the re- 
hearsals. There are no charges. 





Charm of Interpretation in Christine 
Levin’s Varied Program 


Of considerable interest with regard to 
the literature of song was the program 
of Christine Levin, given at the Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club on Nov. 10. But of 
chief importance to concert-goers was 
the charm of the contralto’s interpreta- 
tions. She sang from a vronounced 
variety of composers, including Rach- 
maninoff, Sibelius, Strauss, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Chausson, Sibella, D’Indy, Hugo 





Wolf, 

Salter, 
Bauer, 
Spross 


Homer, Woodma 

Kramer, Mari 
Huhn, Fay Foster, Burleig 
and Seiler. Charles Gilbe 
Spross accompanied with his usual ef 
ciency. Of special note were fo 
Chinese tone poems by Carpenter call. 
“water colors.” These had been giv: 
by Christine Miller and were entitled “© 
a Screen,” “Odalisque,” “Highwayme; 
and “To a Young Gentleman.” 


CHICAGO SCHEDULE OF 
FRENCH OPERAS CHANGE) 


“Hérodiade” Sung in Place of “Faus: 
—Arrival of New Singers from 
Buenos Ayres 


CuHIcAGo, Nov. 5.—The probable no: 
appearance this year of Alice Zeppilli 
causing a change to be made in the Ch 
cago Opera Company’s schedule. “Hér 
diade” will be substituted for “Faus' 
as the opera for the second night, Char! 
Dalmores singing the tenor role. 

Alfred Maguenat and Hector Di 
franne, the baritones for French ope: 
were passengers on the liner -Chicag: 
which put in at the Azores on fire a fe 
days ago. They will continue their jou: 
ney from the Azores on a later boat. 

Francis Maclennan and Florence Ea 
ton arrived in Chicago this week, havin; 
crossed the Atlantic on the Dutch line: 
Noordam. Mr. Maclennan will sing th 
leading tenor réles in Wagnerian oper: 
and Verdi’s “Otello.” Florence Easton 
will sing Briinnhilde in “Siegfried” ani 
several other réles not yet announced. 

Giulio Crimi, tenor; Giacomo Rimini. 
baritone; Rosa Raisa, soprano, and Mar 
cel Journet, bass, arrived in this coun- 
try from the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Ayres this week. Journet stopped at 
Cincinnati and will fill several concert 
dates before he arrives in Chicago. Crimi 
and Rimini are entirely new to this coun 
try, but both have made enviable suc 
cesses in South America. Crimi was en 
gaged by Campanini for the Chicago sea 
son on his press notices without th: 
maestro having heard him. He has bee: 
engaged for the Teatro Colon in Bueno 
Ayres for the next three seasons, and 
will divide his time between Chicago and 
the Argentine Republic. This week he 
received a telegram from Puccini asking 
him to create the tenor role in the Ital- 
ian composer’s new opera, “‘La Rondine,’ 
at Monte Carlo. Rimini has been sing- 
ing in the Argentine capital for three 
years. After the Chicago season he will 
go to Turin to sing in “Falstaff” at th 
Reggio Theater, and in May he will re 
turn to Buenos Ayres. 

Emilio Venturini, tenor, leaves Italy 
to-day for Chicago, bringing with him 
the scores of Zandonai’s opera, “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” which will be produced 
here, and the book of Puccini’s new op 
era, “La Rondine,” for Giulio a 

. W. 


Among the gifts received by Columbia 
University during the last month, is one 
of $100 from Harry Harkness Flagler 
toward the expense of a coach for the 
student orchestra for the academic year 
1916-17. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


— CELLIS T— 


His First Recital in New York this season 


Princess Theater, Sunday, Nov. 26, 1916 
at 8:15 P. M. 


IRMA GRATZ, Assisting Artist 


Tickets—$2.00; $1.00; 75c.; 50c 


May be obtained at the Box Office, 39th Street, 
East of Broadway 


NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU 
Philadelphia 


MARY BALL 


American Soprano 


will appear as soloist 
at 
MAX SANDERS’ 


SUNDAY NIGHT 
ELITE MUSICALES 


HARRIS THEATRE 
New York, November 19th 


Carpenter, 
Kernochan, 
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Emil Fuchs an Influential Factor 
in Drawing the Arts into 
Closer Alliance—Portraits and 
Sketches of Many of the 
World’s Greatest Musicians 
Among Works of This Artist, 
Who Is Himself an Amateur 
Musician 

By HARRY BIRNBAUM 


OR the last twenty years the little 

Italian restaurant, Pagani, at Great 
Portland Road in London, has been a sort 
of Bohemian club for celebrities in the 
worlds of music and art who reside in the 
British capital or just chance to be there. 

At one table in Pagani’s sometime ago, 
you could have seen a jolly gathering of 
musicians whose names are known wher- 
ever music is heard. There were Tosti, 
whose tuneful music Queen Victoria 
loved, who arranged the Queen’s private 
concerts and enjoyed her favor during 
her reign; Busoni and Paderewski, su- 
preme among pianists; Kreisler, a favor- 
ite violinist of music-lovers throughout 
the world; Felix Mottl and Wassili Saf- 
onoff, the noted conductors; Ysaye, mas- 
ter of violin playing before some of our 
popular young artists had begun to win 
their spurs; Caruso, idol of millions; Ar- 
bos, conductor of the Philharmonic at 
Madrid; Rubio, the ’cellist, and many 
other noted figures. 

At this same table in the little Italian 
restaurant you could frequently see a 
man who was not a musician by profes- 
sion, but who loved music and counted 
all these musicians among his friends. 
Occasionally he sat there sketching one 
of them, Ysaye or Mottl, perhaps, and 
if you had looked over his shoulder as he 
affixed his signaturé, you would have read 
the name—Emil Fuchs. 


The Paderewski Sketch 


It was Emil Fuchs, the celebrated por- 
trait painter and sculptor, who made the 
accompanying sketch of Paderewski at 
the home of the Polish pianist at Morges, 
near Lauzanne, in Switzerland, in 1898, 
shortly after Paderewski had married 
Mme. Gorski, the famous violinist. 

Mr. Fuchs, at that time a guest in the 
Paderewski home, had ample opportunity 
of observing the famous show place that 
attracted visitors from far and near. 
Mr. Fuchs speaks enthusiastically of the 
model farm, the prize cattle, chickens and 
flowers that the Polish pianist takes such 
pride in. The Paderewski home at 
Morges is a veritable palace where one 
is regally entertained, Mr. Fuchs de- 
clared. 

It was at Morges that Mr. Fuchs made 
a’ bust of Paderewski and several draw- 
ings, one a profile that has very often 
been reproduced. 

Mr. Fuchs is interested not only in mu- 
sicians but is himself a faithful devotee 








Eugen Ysaye, the Noted Belgian Violinist, Sketched Sixteen Years Ago by Emil Fuchs 


of music. Very often he deserts his pal 
ette and brush for a morning’s practice 
on the organ at St. Thomas’s. In his 
London home he has an organ and spends 
much pleasurable time in playing. To 
master the piano part of a sonata for 
violin and piano gives him a real thrill. 
His studio in London has been the scene 
of many a notable musicale. 





Paderewski in His Studio at Morges, Switzerland, Where Emil Fuchs Made This 


Sketch in 1899, When He Was a Guest in the Polish Pianist’s Home 


A biographical note or two will serve . 


to introduce the artist to those who are 
not already acquainted with his work. 


Began Career as Sculptor 


Emil Fuchs was born in Vienna in 
1866, and began his artistic career as a 
sculptor. In 1890 he won the “traveling 
scholarship” and was enabled to study 
in Italy, where he worked five years at 
Rome. A piece of work, “Mother’s Love,” 
won the gold medal for him in Munich 
in 1896. 

In his studio in London, several years 
later, he devoted himself to portrait 
painting, and exhibited at the Grafton 
Gallery in 1902. By 1905 he had added 
a great number of portraits to his work, 
and these were exhibited at the Georges 
Petit Gallery in Paris, after having been 
shown at the Grafton Gallery. Among 
these were portaits of Prince Francis of 
Teck, brother of the Queen, Ysaye, bu- 
soni, Lord Willingdon, the Governor of 
Bombay, Lord Wolseley, and _ other 
notables. 

Mr. Fuchs was commissioned to work 
for King Edward and others of the Royal 
family. His drawing from life of the 
King was used for the postage stamp of 
the British Government. Queen Vic 
toria ordered a medal of herself from 
him. 

Mr. Fuchs is represented in the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, in the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, in the Numismatic Society of 
America and in many other public col 
lections. He was commissioned to design 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration medal, and 
the J. Pierpont Morgan medal. 

Many distinguished Americans have 
sat for Mr. Fuchs, among.them Mrs. 


li, R. Thomas, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Gari Melchers, Professor Richards of 
Yale, Kingdon Gould, George J. Gould, 
and Edward Dean Adams, one of the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum. 

So much for a brief survey of the field 
that Mr. Fuchs has covered. 

He has been cordially welcomed by 
musicians who recognize in him the sym- 
pathetic qualities that tend to draw the 
arts into closer alliance. 


Meta Reddisch Triumphs in New 
Orleans with Silingardi Troupe 
(By Telegraph to MusitcaL AMERICA) 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 1.—A _ suc- 
cessful début was made last night by 
the Silingardi Opera Company in “Lu- 
cia” at the French Opera House. Meta 
Reddisch in the title réle was acclaimed 
a celebrity of the first rank. She re- 
ceived an ovation after her “Mad 
Scene.” C. 


Edyth Walker to Tour America 


M. H. Hanson, the New York mana- 
ger, received a cable despatch on Mon- 
day from Edyth Walker, the celebrated 


.American prima donna, who has _ been 


singing in Munich, announcing that she 
will visit America next season (1917- 
1918) to make a concert tour under his 
direction. 


Mme. Matzenauer’s First Recital Appear- 
ance in New York 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer will ap- 
pear in recital for the first time in her 
New York career in Carnegie Hall, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Nov. 22. 
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COURSE OF MUSIC 
STUDY OUTLINED FOR 
WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


Important Step Forward Taken in 
Campaign to Introduce the Sub- 
ject as an Accredited Major 
Study—State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, in Milwaukee Convention, 
Approves Course Suggested— 
Co-operation of Two Associ- 
ations Lends Strength to 
Movement 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 8.—The re- 

port of a committee appointed to 
outline a course of music study for 
primary and elementary schools was ac- 
cepted and approved by the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association in convention here 
last week. The action of the teachers 
is asserted by Liborius Semmann, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ 
Association, and National Association of 
Presidents and Past Presidents, to be 


an important step forward in the cam- 
paign to introduce music into public 
schools as a major study. 

The committee chairman is Lillian M. 
Watts, head of the Marquette Con- 
servatory public school music depart- 
ment, and the other members are P. W. 
Dykema, Madison; Theodore Winkler, 
Sheboygan; Helen Poole, supervisor of 
music in Milwaukee public schools, and 
Mrs. Estelle Hall Reade, Ripon. They 
constitute a committee that represents 
the codperative intentions of the two as- 
sociations. 

“In the codperation between the State 
Teachers’ Association and Music Teach- 
ers’ Association something of real im- 
port has been accomplished,” said Miss 
Watts. “This means that the super- 
visors of music in public schools and 
music teachers, private and conserva- 
tory, are working for a common end. 
The supervisors have the confidence of 
the school boards and are in an advan- 
tageous position to convince the boards 
of the necessity of having music study 
in the schools. We need the supervisors 
and they need the musicians to support 
their arguments with a general cam- 
paign. Working together, as we have 
for two years, we will prove irresistible 
and I expect, get what we want in a 
short time.” 

Miss Watts, a voice teacher, former 
pupil of Louis C, Elson began the move- 
ment five years ago which ended in co- 


operation between the supervisors end 
the two associations for the purpose of 
making music an accredited major study. 
State Superintendent of Schools Cary 
has approved of the committee’s work 
and is said to be ready to accept the 
course of study outlined. As the course 
may be of interest to music workers in 
other States, Miss Watts was asked to 
sketch its outline. It is based on the 
experience of twenty years’ teaching in 
Racine schools where Miss Watts had 
free access to the school system, and 
upon those tried out by her students in 
the States of New York, Washington, 
Montana, and Wisconsin cities. In Ra- 
cine, where Miss Watts is supervisor, 
music has been accepted as a major 
credit study in elementary and high 
schools. 


The Most Pressing Need 


“The music course for primary and 
elementary schools outlined by the com- 
mittee emphasizes the fact that the most 
pressing need of the present is a course 


Lillian M. Watts, Chairman of Commit- 
tee Which Has Outlined a Definite 
Course of Study for Wisconsin Public 
Schools 


based upon psychological and pedagogi- 
cal principles similar to those employed 
in presenting other subjects at school,’ 
said Miss Watts. 

“The predominant characteristics of 
the period covering the first, second and 
third grades, for instance, are imagina- 
tion, curiosity, perception. The care of 
the voice with attention to intonation 
and so on, and physical causes of harsh- 
ness; the developing of a _ sense of 
rhythm, melody, harmony through the 
simple song, and so training eye, ear 
and mind; the reading of melody and 
memorizing of songs—these are some 
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With best wishes, I am 


Worcester Festival 


Mr. Buck teaches VOICE 





Letter of appreciation from 
WILFRED GLENN 


» DUDLEY BUCK 


Appreciating the keen interest you always show in the welfare of 
all your pupils, I am enclosing a list of my prominent early bookings. 
I can assure you that the careful vocal preparation and guidance in the 
development of my voice, received from you, have made it possible 
for me to successfully fulfill these splendid and important engagements. 


Yours sincerely, 
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Address: Elsie T. Cowen, Aolian Hall, New York 


New York, Oct. 9, 1916. 
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practical steps in this school course. At 
the close of the second year, pupils 
should be able to read simple melodies, 
to write the scales related to these mel- 
odies, and to have memorized ten art 
songs and two patriotic and community 
songs. This is perfectly possible and 
natural if those things in music the 
child is interested in and can compre- 
hend are taken up at the appropriate 
time in the child’s psychological develcp- 
ment. 

“The spirit of independence and in- 
vestigation comes along about the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, which is 
the time for work and drill; here the 
student is keenly interested in working 
out problems found in the music book, if 
right use has been made of the rote 
song; rapid scale drill may be taken up, 
and the formal study of elements, while 
the pupil’s interest in both vocal and 
instrumental music is awakened through 
songs with artistic accompaniments. 


“At the end of the sixth grade, pupils 
should be able to read in any key simple 
two and three-part songs; write eight- 
measure exercises, and write in musical 
notation in any key that they hear. 
Students should, of course, be able to 
recognize various rhythms, distinguish 
between major and minor seconds, and 
so on; and have memorized sixty part 
songs, knowing titles and composers. 

“Permanent tastes, ideals and habits 
are formed into character during the 
seventh and eight grades, the time when 
emotions begin to become prominent, al- 
though mental perception is clearer. 
The pupil here is more interested in do- 
ing things than in theories; hence the 
importance of the solid foundation laid 
in the previous grades. Vocal defects 
are to be watched for, and study of the 
bass clef featured with analysis of form, 
rhythmic, melodic and harmonic con- 
struction of songs. This is a_ brief 
sketch of the course we hope will soon 
be taught in all Wisconsin schools. 


Lack of System at Fault 


“The purpose has been to present a 
logical course so that school boards may 
realize that definite results are to be 
had by following it, and see that music 
is brought to the children as other sub- 
jects are. The lack of system in public 
school music teaching methods accounts 
for much of the indifference of boards 
to music as a study. I should say: 
Have a systematic method that will 
bring music to the child as his mental 
development is prepared to receive it, a 
constructive method that will strengthen 
his faculties and correct his faults. 


Then results will follow and = sch 
boards cannot help accepting music . 
a major credit study. 

“There are other things that boar 
must be made to realize, of course, ar 
one is that while the public pays mu: 
money for training students in ru 
ments of physical culture, domest 
science, manual training, and so on, a: 
little for music, yet there are more p< 
ple making money in music than a) \ 
other profession except in public sch 
teaching. 

“Boards should see the injustice of 
system that forces the musical child 
leave school in order to develop his pr 
dominant talent for music. The scho.| 
board is responsible in a measure f+ 
the fact that so many musicians of t 
day lack balance in their education, f. 
the very reason that the education | 
system drives out the child who happer ; 
to be musically gifted. 

“Further, it is easy to show a mer 
ber of a school board that intense co 
centration and balance of the faculti: ; 
are required of the music student, eve , 
more so than in a strong science cours. . 
Likewise the music course could sho \ 
that it stimulates the faculty of r 
search, by inducing interest in differe: : 
forms of music, in the marvelously i 
teresting biographies of great mus 
cians and in the history of music. Ani, 
since music is a profound education: 
force, and great mind developer it nece 
sarily also belongs in the high schov! 
course. 

The Practical Way 


“Now, the practical way of accon- 
plishing all this, I feel, is for the pres- 
ent overworked supervisors and the 
music profession in general to codperate. 
The supervisors with their experience in 
handling school boards, their influence 
and practical knowledge, are an indis- 
pensable part of the organization that 
will bring music into elementary and 
high schools as a major credit study; 
the supervisors, in turn, must have the 
support of the music profession to be 
able to present to the school boards a 
convincing argument, and we all need 
such a campaign as is being waged by 
John C. Freund in his demand for de- 
mocracy in music and emphasis on its 
value to the home. The possibilities in 
codperation are so immense and it is so 
certain of results that one would like 
to cry out for it from the chimney tops.” 

Other committees composed of mem- 
bers of the two associations are working 
on outlines for music courses in high 
schools, and for the organization of com- 


munity choruses. 
J. E. McCarrny. 





GRASSE AND MYLOTT 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Violinist Makes Deep Impression 
Upon Hearers—Singer Well 
Received 


EVA MYLOTT, contralto, and Edwin Grasse, 
violinist, joint recital, Acolian Hall, even- 
ing, Nov. 10. Accompanist, George 
Falkenstein; Luigi Troll Rees, organist. 
The program: 


Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3, in G@ Major, Bee- 
thoven, Mr. Falkenstein and Mr. rasse. 
“Lungi Dal Caro Bene,’ Secchi; “Chants de 
la itharede,’ Thrinodia III, Augusta 
Holmes; “Si Je Pouvais Mourir,” Alfredo 
Barbirolli; “Ridonami La Calma,” F. Paolo 
Tosti; Organ Accompaniment, uigi Troll 
Rees, Eva Mylott. “Sarabande,” Sulzer; 
“La Chasse,” Cartier-Kreisler; Andantino 
Martini-Kreisler; Caprice, No. 24, arranged 
by César Thomson, Paganini; Edwin Grasse. 
“Im Argonnenwald,’ Herman Bahr; “Das 
Kraut ergessenheit,’ Alexander Von Fie- 
litz; “Geheimes,” Schubert; “Die Litanei,”’ 
Schubert; “Der Spielman,” Eugene Hildach; 
obbligato, Edwin Grasse, Eva Mylott. Ro- 
mance, Sinding; Norwegian Dance, No. 3, in 
G Major, Grie -Grasse; Arioso, Grasse; 
Scherzo in A Minor, Grasse; Edwin Grasse. 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blos- 
som” (Old Irish Love Song), Katherine Ty- 
nan; “The Little Red Fox (Old Irish), Ar- 
thur Somervell; “The Young Warrior,” H. T. 
Burleigh; “Oh, That We Two Were May- 
ing,” thelbert Nevin ; “Friend,’ Clara No- 
velio Davies, Eva Mylott. 


Afflicted like Homer, this young vio- 
linist, Edwin Grasse, remains a fountain 
of inspiration to all who hear him. His 
gentle art commanded more than respect- 
ful attention at the AZolian Hall recital, 
he was made to understand that his 
eminence and gifts were thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the cognoscenti. He seemed 
to be touched by the genuineness of the 
reception. Mr. Grasse’s tonal purity 


and poetry of conception, such as shown 
in the Beethoven Sonata, are too well 
known to need comment. Among his of- 
ferings was a Paganini Caprice ar- 
ranged by Mr. Grasse’s master, César 


Thomson, two of his own compositions 
and an original arrangement of a Grieg 
Dance. Exigencies of time did not per- 
mit the writer hearing Mr. Grasse’s 
works, but musicians present speak cor- 
dially of the Arioso, Scherzo and trans- 
scription. 

Eva Mylott possesses a voice notable 
for a rich fullness in the lower range. 
She sang the unfamiliar opening num- 


Edwin Grasse, Violinist, Who Gave a 
Recital in New York Last Week 


bers in a capable style, vocally, but added 
little force to the delivery. Her diction 
was above reproach. Miss Mylott was 
well liked by the audience and was re- 
called a number of times. Mr. Falken- 
stein won distinction as the pianist in 
the Beethoven Sonata and as the accom- 
panist. A.H 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

On Monday night of last week Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Lexington Avenue opera 
house received its baptism of “real mu- 
sic” in the shape of a performance of 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” presented 
by Max Rabinoff’s Boston Opera Com- 
pany. 

The house, as you know, since it was 
finished has been the home of various 
dramatic and vaudeville performances, 
including the “movies,” ever since Mr. 
Hammerstein was debarred from giving 
opera there, although he had expected 
to do so in spite of his contract with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to keep 
out of the field for a period of ten years. 

While the event itself was in many 
respects auspicious, particularly with re- 
gard to the unquestioned merit of the 
performance, the house was not seen to 
advantage. 

In the first place, the street in front 
was all torn up. Great piles of sand 
almost blocked the entrance. The lobby 
was dirtier than I ever remember the 
entrance of any house. Big placards of 
the movies and other performances 
stared you in the face, while an incon- 
gruous assemblage almost blocked the 
way into the house, which later filled to 
capacity, though the curtain did not go 
up until twenty minutes past eight. 


The auditorium itself is large. Some 
say it will hold more people than the 
Metropolitan, but it seemed to me to be 
somewhat cold in style. The boxes at 
the side, of which there are some thirty, 
ure set ’way back. In this way, certainly 
they do not obstruct the view of those 
in the side seats in the body of the 
house. 

Of the acoustics, opinions seemed to 
differ. Some of the critics found it bet- 
ter than that of the Metropolitan and 
Manhattan. I think it depends a good 
deal upon where a person sat. For my 
own part, I certainly prefer the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, especially since it was 
redecorated and refurnished this season 
for the Russian ballet. | 


Fault was found by some _ because 
Moranzoni, the conductor, permitted his 
orchestra to drown the singers at times. 
That was due probably to the resonant 


qualities of the auditorium, and particu- 
larly to the fact that there had n no 
opportunity for rehearsals, so that 


neither orchestra, conductor, nor sing- 
ers could get acquainted with the acous- 
tics and regulate themselves accordingly. 

Of the principals Zenatello showed, as 
he has shown before, that he has a splen- 
did voice, which, however, he does not 
always use with that discretion which 
might be advisable, both for himself and 
his auditors. As many have insisted 
upon a comparison between Zenatello and 
Caruso, whom in some respects he re- 
sembles, let me say that I consider such 
comparisons scarcely fair, for the rea- 
son that if you want to compare the two 
singers you should take Caruso at an 
earlier period, as Zenatello is a younger 
man. In former years, you know, Caruso 
had not the same exquisite power of 
phrasing that he to-day possesses. His 
voice, as he would himself admit, was 
used without the artistic reticence which 
he has acquired, especially in the last 
three or four years. | 


From a purely artistic standpoint, 


many believe, and I am among them, 
that the best work was done by the Rus- 
sian baritone, Baklanoff, but Signora 
Villani, who took the leading soprano 
réle, in spite of being several times off 
the pitch, showed that she possesses a 
voice of much charm and power. The 
two qualities do not often go together. 

The audience was very sympathetic, 
because it contained so many profes- 
sional musicians and music teachers, who 
are always wondrous kind to their 
brothers and sisters in art when they 
give a public performance, however much 
they may slaughter their reputations 
afterward, and even “between the acts.” 
There is no occasion like a premiére of 
this kind when you will hear more scan- 
dal about prominent members of the 
profession, or have a better opportunity 
of learning how this one does not speak 
to that one, and that one has no use for 
this one. 

I presume it can all be summed up un- 
der the head of “the artistic tempera- 
ment,” which covers not merely a multi- 
tude of sins, but a wide range of what 
I would call “emotional insanity.” 

* * * 


“Among those present” at the Lex- 
ington on Wednesday night was Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, who remarked laconical- 
ly: “A singer has only to leave the Metro- 
politan to be appreciated!” 

Now to whom did he refer? 

* * * 


Whether, if Mr. Hammerstein had 
been able to open the opera house, as he 
hoped to, he would have made a success, 
is open to doubt, even though the per- 
formances he would have given would 
undoubtedly have been of as high an 
order of merit as those he gave us at 
the Manhattan. 

In the first place, the location of the 
house is not, in my judgment, fortunate. 
In the second place, the house itself 
is even less adapted to intimate per- 
formances, such as are necessary for 
certain operas, than the Metropolitan. 

* * 


* 
The audiences ae the week at the 
Lexington have been large and appre- 
ciative, which is a good sign that Mr. 
Rabinoff’s season will be successful. His 
enterprise certainly deserves generous 
support, for he has a notable company, 
far above the usual average and can, 
therefore, appeal to public support on 
the merits. hether he is wise in keep- 
ing up the highest standard of opera 
prices is an open question. I say this 
because, when a manager does this, he 
places himself at once in a_ position 
where he will be judged by Metropolitan 
standards, which are maintained by rea- 
son of the support of the wealthy direc- 
tors and society, not to speak of the 
general mass of music-lovers. 

I am the more strengthened in my 
opinion by the fact that the Ellis Opera 
Company, which has been fairly suc- 
cessful, has just concluded a season, as 
you recorded in your last issue, in St. 
Louis with a serious deficit. This will 
not affect Mr. Ellis, who has been shrewd 
enough to obtain guarantors, but it is 
significant because, just about the same 
time, the San Carlo Opera Company, 
which has no such stars as Mr. Ellis 
had, was able to secure crowded houses, 
largely, I think, because it played at 
more popular prices. 

* * * 


By the time you will have received 
this the Metropolitan will be open again, 
and we shall coon whether the produc- 
tion of an old, but comparatively new 
work as far as this generation is con- 
cerned, will have been a success. 

Personally, I have always contended 
that the first night of the opera season 
is different from all others in that it is 
a social event rather than a musical 
event. There are people who will pay 
a hundred dollars for a couple of seats 
in the parquet that night who would 
not pay the price of admission for any 
other. In fact, only last week choice 
opera seats in the parquet for the open- 
ing night did bring a hundred dollars, 
while a pair of other seats at the side 
brought as much as seventy-five dollars. 

People simply want to be “in it” and 
“of it.” Some of our critics contend that 
the first night of the opera virtually 
opens the social and musical season. On 
the other hand, there are a large number 
of our “best society people” who con- 
sider that the social season opens with 
the horse show, which sometimes pre- 
cedes the opening of the opera, although 
this year it is coincident with it. 

Anyhow, the first night of the opera 
is really the first opportunity that not 
only the social element in our cosmopol- 
itan city, but the musical element, has 
of meeting together after the long vaca- 
tion. And so the audience has its at- 
tention directed as much upon itself as 
it has upon the opera and the singers 
upon the stage. It is a night when 
people are not disposed, as they are later 
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in the season, to concentrate their minds 
on a new work. 

However, the unexpected may happen, 
as it generally does. 

* * * 

That the musical season does not open 
with the opera, in spite of what some 
people say, is shown by the fact that in 
a recent article in the Sun Mr. Hender- 
son showed that no less than one hundred 
and twelve musical performances had 
already taken place. As he is the ac- 
knowledged statistician in such matters, 
the evidence is conclusive. 


* * * 


The other afternoon, at the Cort Thea- 
ter a début took place in the case of a 
young pianist by the name of Alfred 
Newman. A joint recital was arranged by 
Ruth Helen Davis, the well-known singer 
and recitalist, to help the lad, whose 
Russian parents live in very moderate 
circumstances in New Haven. The début 
was arranged under the patronage of a 
number of ladies, including Mrs. F. W. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Seth Barton French, Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond and of such eminent artists 
as Pasquale Amato, Melanie Kurt, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Ernest Schelling and 
others. 

Yet, while the lad aroused enthusiasm 
and proved to the satisfaction of a large, 
cultured and discriminating audience 
that he is unquestionably more than a 
talent, possibly a genius, not a single 
daily paper referred to the performance 
except that, if I remember right, William 
B. Chase gave a kindly line to the lad 
in the Evening Sun. ° 

Now, this boy received his education 
in this country at the hands of Sigismond 


Stojowski, the distinguished composer 
and musician, one of the faculty of the 
Von Ende School. He has been heard 
by Paderewski, who, I believe indorsed 
him heartily and took pleasure in doing 
so, for Stojowski, you know, was himself 
one of the favorite pupils of the great 
Polish virtuoso. 


If such an event, namely, the début of 
a young artist under the highest musical 
and social auspices, taught by a great 
artist and composer, indorsed by a num- 
ber of most prominent musicians, had 
taken place in Paris or Milan, in Berlin, 
Vienna, even in London, the press would 
have accorded him recognition and en- 
couragement. 


Where is the trouble here? 

In the first place, with regard to our 
leading critics, we have Mr. Krehbiel of 
the Tribune, who is accorded the title of 
“dean,” setting his face steadfastly 
against the recognition of American tal- 
ent. His lead in the matter is followed 
by others. 

There is, however, in fairness another 
side to the story, and that in a measure 
is told by Mr. Henderson in the article 
in the Sun to which I have already re- 
ferred, when he tells you that there have 
already been a hundred and twenty-five 
musical performances in New York be- 
fore the opera opens and that there are 
no less, on the average, than twenty-five 
of considerable importance every week. 

Now can any one critic cover them all? 
In fact, he does not, even with assist- 
ance, cover them. 

There is a further point to which most 
people give little or no consideration. A 
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newspaper is, after all, a business enter- 
prise, and as the copies of every publica- 
tion are sold for a fraction of the cost 
of the white paper on which they are 
printed, they have to look to the adver- 
tising, not only to make good the deficit 
in cost of production, but to furnish the 
profit. 

Now, when the publishers come to look 
at the revenue they receive from the 
musical announcements, they are dis- 
couraged from enlarging the staff of 
musical critics and reporters. Compared 
with the expense of devoting a consider- 
able staff, as well as space, to reporting 
musical affairs, the income from the 
musical announcements is so small as to 
be almost ridiculous. The publisher, as 
a business man, argues that if the music 
teachers and managers of musical enter- 
prises think so little of the value of the 
circulation of his paper, if they begrudge 
every line of advertising, why should he 
devote a lot of expensive space, as well 
as the services of competent critics, to 
that particular activity? 

Of course, there is an answer to this 
in a measure, namely, that the people 
who are interested in reviews of musical 
events are generally those of the more 
cultured class who have homes and, con- 
sequently, as a clientéle are valuable to 
all those people who have furniture, 
carpets, tapestries, pictures, foods or 
anything else to sell that goes to the 
maintaining of an average, comfortable, 
well-to-do home. 

That the publishers even of our great 
daily papers have no particular regard 
for the value of musical criticism is 
shown by the fact that recently, when 
one of them—I do not here allude to the 
Times, or the Tribune, or the Sun, or the 
Herald, or the World, or any of the eve- 
ning papers—wanted a musical critic, it 
set to work to obtain one through a cer- 
tain agency and offered the munificent 
salary of thirty dollars a week. 

That tells its own story without com- 
ment. 

So that, if you find some of the mu- 
sical critics forced to write program 
notes, deliver lectures, take positions as 
professors in colleges, act as yachting 
reporters in the summer, or to write 
novels in the hope of a windfall, it is 
simply because their services have never 
been estimated by the newspaper pub- 
lisher at even a fair value, and the rea- 
son of this attitude is simply the fact 
that the revenue from musical advertis- 
ing is almost ridiculously small. With 
the publisher it is a pure matter of 
business. Can you blame him? 

All of which, however, does not alter 
the fact that, when a young genius ap- 
pears among us, even if he is indorsed 
by the leading lights in the musical world 
and his début is chaperoned by some of 
the most prominent ladies of society, the 
press will give him little or no show. 
However, had he been discovered in the 
ruins of some Polish village by an enter- 
prising musical Barnum and his advent 
in this country circused, he probably 
could have filled the Metropolitan when 
he appeared in knickerbockers, as Josef 
Hofmann did, many years ago. 

* oo * 


Last week, I told you a little story as 
to how the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Cincinnati Orchestra had raced to se- 
cure the honor of the first production of 
Strauss’s “Alpine” Symphony. 

As I understood the matter, Stransky 
and the Philharmonic had secured this 
right, but owing to the failure of the 
parts to arrive were forced to defer the 
production, so that Kunwald of Cincin- 
nati managed to get ahead even of the 
Philadelphians, who made a desperate 
effort in that direction. 

Now I have received the following com- 
munication from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Associaion, with a request to 
publish it: 

“In September, 1915, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association concluded an 
agreement with the publisher of the 
‘Alpen-Symphonie,’ Leuckhardt of Leip- 
zig, for the first rights of performance 
in the United States. This agreement 
was made through Leuckhardt’s accred- 
ited agents in the United States, Breit- 
kopf & Hartel of New York. Although 
Leuckhardt sent the orchestral parts im- 
mediately, they did not reach Breitkopf 
& Hartel until April, 1916. As soon as 
the work was completely reuearsed, it 
was produced in Philadelphia. This per- 
formance was based on legal rights, 
which Breitkopf & Hartel can verify.” 

* * a 


A correspondent writes me with refer- 


ence to something I recently wrote con- 
cerning Mischa Elman. The lady seems 


to have misapprehended my meaning en- 
tirely. I was one of the first to acknowl- 
edge Elman’s distinguished virtuosity. I 
simply said that I prefer the general 
attitude of Zimbalist to that of Mischa 
Elman. 

Clara T. Nichols, who is now a musi- 
cal critic on the New York Herald, in 
the issue of that paper of Nov. 10 
makes almost precisely the same point 
when she writes concerning Elman’s ap- 
pearance with the Philharmonic under 
Stransky, as follows: “A little restraint 
and an avoidance of physical manner- 
isms might have lifted the performance 
to the plane of artistic perfection.” 

So, you see, I am by no means alone 
with regard to my contention in the 


matter. 
Ba * a 


Kurt Schindler, the distinguished mu- 
sician and conductor of the Scola Can- 
torum, was to have assisted at Marcella 
Craft’s recital the other day. They said 
he was “indisposed.” Well, I suppose he 
was indisposed to assist at a recital 
when he had to rush to meet the Russian 
lady to whom I understand he is to be 
married, if he has not already been mar- 
ried to her, and whose arrival from the 
other side had just been wired him. 

There seems to be an epidemic of mar- 
riage lately, for you have no doubt your- 
self announced that Olive Fremstad 
surprised her friends by marrying, while 
in the state of Maine, her accom- 
plished accompanist, Mr. H. L. Brainard. 
You know, Mme. Fremstad was married 
some ten years ago in San Francisco, 
just before the fire. Five years later she 
announced that she had divorced her hus- 
band. Well, she is a splendid woman, 
and one of the greatest artists we have 
ever had, and ot her it can be said that 
she is an American, though she was born 
abroad. So let us sincerely hope that 
her second venture will be more happy 
than her first was. 

*. * ok 

One of the subjects that is at present 

agitating the feminine element among 


the music-loving population is, has or 
has not Caruso cut off his mustache? 
Reliable critics state that he has; equally 
reliable music critics devote a great deal 
of space to saying he has not. At any 
rate, if he did cut it off, why did he not 
raise the receipts of the Italian fair by 
putting up each separate hair at auction? 
They would have commanded a record 
price! Fancy the lockets that would 
have been shown containing a certified 
hair from the mustache of Enrico Caruso. 
Ilow those lockets would be treasured in 
after years by the descendants of the 
ladies who had secured them! 
* ok 


SCENE: A leading restaurant on 
Upper Broadway. Seated at the various 
tables, a miscellaneous assemblage of 
people, some in full evening dress, some 
in ordinary dress. In the center of the 
room an open space for dancing. An 
elevated stage at the back from which 
an orchestra, consisting of a violinist, 
a ’cellist, a pianist and a gentleman who 
plays a variety of instruments, including 
a big drum, a little drum, a xylophone, a 
triangle, etc., etc., discourses various 
music. 

Dancing by members of the audience, 
who seem principally devoted to what I 
believe is called the “bunny hug.” In 
between these dances various special acts, 
which include a lady dressed to resemble 
Flora Revalles of the Russian Ballet, in 
“Cleopatre,” a lady in abbreviated 
Hawaiian costume, a stout lady with a 
slim male partner whom she manages to 
throw all over the place and yet retain 
her hold on him. All of which provoke 
a certain amount of applause as the or- 
chestra pounds away with music that 
varies all the way from ragtime to Wag- 
nerian excerpts. 

Much of the dancing is of the bizarre 
type; some trenches closely on the inde- 
cent. 

Now, who do you suppose gets the 
heartiest, the most spontaneous applause? 
A plainly dressed young girl, who stands 
up modestly at the side, against one of 


the pillars, and with nothing but a fairly 
good and sympathetic voice, sings a 
pretty, homelike ballad. 

I tell yeu this story because it shows 
you that, while mixed American audi- 
ences will give a certain amount of recog- 
nition to the vulgar, the commonplace, 
they reserve their enthusiasm for that 
which has charm, beauty, and a distinct 
human appeal. 

So you see their taste is not so banal 
as some of their foreign critics think. 

* 


It is not alone on the fields of battle 
that a German band has shown its con- 
tempt for death when it played, with 
shells and shrapnel bursting upon it, to 
cheer its compatriots in the death strug- 
gle. It is from Chicago that the latest 
story comes of how a German band 
played in the face of grim death, and it 
was all due to one Sandy McTavish, a 
Scotchman from Canada. 

It seems that on his arrival in the 
Windy City McTavish dropped for re- 
freshment into a saloon on South Park 
Street, where some Germans were toast- 
ing Captain Hans Rose of the U-53. 
The Germans called upon McTavish to 
drink to “Deutschland tiber Alles.” “Mc- 
Tavish they call me,” wee Sandy shouted, 
“and I'll nae drink your toast. But Ill 
gie ye a toast. Here’s to King George!” 

It took five Germans and the porter of 
the saloon to put Sandy out. 

For two hours Sandy wandered the 
streets, disconsolate until he came upon a 
German band, which he paid to go with 
him back to the saloon to play “God 
Save the King,” which the band did, and 
the air of which is, you know, the same 
as “Heil dir im Ziegeskranz.” It was not 
until Sandy offered to treat the whole 
crowd to rejoice over his triumph that 
the Dutchmen caught on to the manner 
in which they had been bested. By that 
time Sandy was in such a condition that 
it took nine of the Germans, including 
the porter, to put Sandy into the street, 
says Your 
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HEINRICH GEBHARD—A STUDY 


Distinguished Boston Pianist’s Career Indelibly and Conspicu- 
ously Associated with the Recent Growth of Musical 
Progress in New England—His Pianistic Philosophy 








WAS at the country house of Fred- 

erick Converse with my fellow-mem- 
bers of the Harvard Musical Club. This 
was the house of the radiators since 
known to fame. For was it not shortly 
afterward that little Miss Converse, on 
hearing her father’s “Pipe of Desire” at 
the Boston Opera House, said in a loud 
whisper to her mother, “Mamma, isn’t 
that what I’ve heard coming up through 
the radiators all winter?” 

At sundown we grouped about the 
lawn, close to the French windows of the 
music room, for there was to be a musi- 
cal climax to the day. The piano spoke: 
first the language of Chopin, then a 
strange and unfamiliar tongue. For this 
was the year of grace nineteen hundred 
five, when Debussy was still a new voice 
in Boston! 

“But this is a rare performance and 
a superior performer,” I ventured to a 
neighbor whose father (and his father 
before him) had taken the course in the 
appreciation (third syllable pronounced 
“si”’) of music at Harvard College. 

“Of course,” he answered with a sus- 
picion of contemptuous superiority, “the 
pianist is Heinrich Gebhard.” 

I had just come up from the other side 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, so the 
name connoted nothing. Besides, the 
pianist was modest and unassuming and 
of my own age. Well, eleven years have 
passed and Heinrich Gebhard is still 
modest and unassuming (and of my own 
age), but there is no longer an excuse 


for not knowing who he is and what he 
does, whether you are in Boston or in 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Gebhard was born in a village in the 
Rhenish Palatinate when that province 
was undergoing a process of readjust- 
ment after the Franco-Prussian war. 
His father played the guitar and his 
mother taught the good burghers of So- 
bernheim the practice of the English 
five o’clock. Other claim to artistic and 
distinguished ancestry Gebhard has not! 

At an early age he was brought to 


Boston by his parents, who planned for 
him a career less precarious than the 
musician’s. But when the distinguished 
Clayton Johns, teacher and musician, 
pronounced the lad interesting, gifted, 
predestined, when Boston’s best came to 
hear him play and remained to applaud 
and to prophesy, the misgivings of his 
parents vanished. It was with Clayton 
Johns that the young Gebhard had his 
early piano training, his first lessons in 
composition, his induction into musical 
understanding. When later he applied 
to the great Leschetizky for lessons the 
master pronounced him of all pupils who 
had come the most musikalisch vorberei- 
tet. While developing his pianoforte 
technique by means of a sojourn of three 
and a half years with Leschetizky, Geb- 
hard had lessons of Heuberger in com- 
position. At that time little did he guess 
that a beneficent fate that had already 
made him a music lover, through the in- 
strumentality of Clayton Johns, and a 
pianist, with the aid of Leschetizky, was 
about to favor him with the friendship 
of “one of the musical great of the age, 
a peer of Strauss and Debussy,” Charles 
Martin Loeffler. Gebhard affirms that it 
is this friendship that has made him a 
musician. It is a beautiful relation, the 
elder influencing and _ = guiding’ the 
younger, the virtuoso performer stimu- 
lating the creative impulse of the com- 
poser. It was no surprise, then, that 
when Dr. Muck produced Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem” the youthful Gebhard was 
assigned the piano part. It was no sur- 
prise either that Loeffler’s friend and 
neighbor, Frederick Converse, should 
dedicate to Gebhard his symphonic poem 
“Night and Day,” in which the piano is 
so prominent. Distinctions of this sort 
become less and less infrequent as Geb- 
hard approaches his fifteenth year in the 
concert field. First performances, too, 
are among his achievements; the first in 
Boston of Fauré’s Quintet in G Minor; 
the first in America of Strauss’s “Bur- 
leske,” an early work for piano and or- 
chestra; and the first in America of 
César Franck’s “Variations Sympho- 
niques.” The two last named will figure 
in Mr. Gebhard’s program with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in February. 
During the month preceding he will tour 
a score of New England towns and cities, 
bringing his total number of appearances 
for the season to thirty. . 


It is not surprising that a pianist 
whose outstanding virtue is intelligent 
musicianship has a musical credo. These 
are the articles: 


I BELIEVE in six old masters, 
from Bach to Wagner. 


I BELIEVE that one of these six, 
Chopin, has influenced the total de- 
velopment of music no less than he 
has the art of playing the piano- 
‘forte. 


I BELIEVE that the best in mod- 
ern music is as good as the best in 
music that has come before and that 
the best in modern music are Franck 
and Debussy. 

His pianistic philosophy is no less 
clear: He holds that the early contra- 
puntists do not suffer on the modern in- 
strument-—that if Sebastian Bach came 
to Steinert Hall he would be delighted 
with the sound of his music played on a 
Steinway concert grand; he believes that 
inasmuch as Beethoven thought in terms 
of the orchestra and smaller groups of 
instruments, his piano music is not pian- 
istic; he preaches that both Beethoven 
and Mozart made such unwise use of the 
close position (enge Lage) as seriously 
to mar their compositions for the instru- 
ment; he adds that Schumann and 
Chopin, poets of the piano, discovered 
the charm of the open position (weite 
Lage). And then with the burning zeal 
of the high-priest of some unshakable 
truth he tells you that the true successor 
of Chopin is Claude Debussy, the acme 
of all music for the piano! Here is the 
rubric, beginning with the _ illumina- 
tion S: 


Study Debussy! 

Study the organization of his 
pieces! 

Study his climaxes! 

Study the themes and their devel- 
opment! 

Study the harmonies and their 
proper mixing by means of the 
pedal! 

And these don’ts: 

Don’t use pedal indiscriminately! 

Don’t play without pedal, like a 
Czerny exercise! 

Don’t play too vaguely, atmos- 
pherically, formlessly! 

A busy teacher is Gebhard, a teacher 
since his thirteenth year, when Johns 
turned over to him certain pupils. But 
as he never gives more than four lessons 
a day it is easy to understand the rapid 
progress of his star pupils. 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 
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A Day’s Exploration into the 
Simple Life as Encountered in 
a Trip to the “Little Red 
Schoolhouses”” of the Hoosier 
State—How Backward Chil- 
dren of the Countryside Are 
Transformed into Lovers of 


Music 


By FELIX J. 


ELIGHTFUL? Well, can you—who 

toil each day amid the hum of the 
city—faney anything more delightful 
than just the way the invitation put it? 

“Variety seems to be the predominat- 
ing quality of my work this winter; I 
am teaching in no one place on consecu- 
tive days,’ she wrote. She, incidentally, 
was a circuit music teacher, covering a 
route that embraced some of the most 
typical of the Indiana country schools— 
little red school houses squarely at the 
heart of the country which Whitcomb 
Riley delighted to write about. 

“My route covers Converse, Amboy, 
three miles to west of it, the four coun- 
try schools in Jackson Township, and 
the consolidated township schools at 
Miami and_ Bennett’s Switch—these 
towns ten and twelve miles south of 
Peru. I spend the week-ends at Peru 
in my room in a dear old Indiana home- 
stead. 

“Wednesday is my choice day. ‘Tis 
then I drive a sorrel horse named Bob, 
going around to teach my country ‘kid- 
dies’ on the way. Arrange, if you would 
write of this circuit-teaching, to make 
oe drive with me—you’il see the simple 
ife. 

Wherefor we arranged, forthwith, to 
join Maud Parkhurst, the circuit mus‘c 
teacher in point, for her ride through 
the heart of old Hoosierdom. Obviously, 
we selected Wednesday for the visit, pro- 
ceeding from Cincinnati, the nearest 
large city to Converse, whence she 
would start on that day’s lap of the 
circuit. 


KOCH 


Rise at Six O’clock 


For this trip one must rise early. and 
at Miss Parkhurst’s suggestion, we in- 
vested in an alarm clock and set it for 
six o’clock. 

Bob was waiting. Miss Parkhurst 
took the reins and while the corn fields 
and the wheat fields went by, she told us 
the story of the week’s work. “The story 
starts with Monday morning,” she said, 
“when I rise at 5.30 and, not to wake the 
other folk, breakfast alone in my room. 
I pack my traveling bag and the music 
portfolio and prepare for the twenty-mile 
trip from Peru to Converse. 

“Tt is 8.20 when I arrive at Converse, 
the scene of the day’s work, and the 
children are ready to escort me.” 

‘By and by, to anticipate, as we neared 
school this day, wee girlies in ginghams 
and with sunbonnets, would come run- 
ning open-armed to give some pretty 
greeting. Apples, flowers, belated leaves, 
strands of the bittersweet, all were show- 
ered on her, though a trifle timidly this 
day, before the unwonted stranger. 

“T told mamma I couldn’t get to school 
too quick!” one youngster said. ‘“She,” 
and he looked toward her, “just makes 
me love my music.” 


Learn to Like the Best 


But to get back to Monday’s session. 
“In the high school, boasting sixty pupils, 
we sing, just now, ‘Santa Lucia,’ ‘Out on 
the Deep’ and the Minuet from Mozart’s 
‘Don Juan.’ You see, these children soon 
learn to appreciate and sing only the 
best of music. 

“As I enter the room door, as you’ll 
see, the children pop up and bow, saying 
in chorus: ‘Good morning, Miss Park- 
hurst!’ and I answer them softly, as an 
echo. 

“The class is then seated, the pupils 
having been arranged already in the sec- 
ond week of school—according to their 
ability at singing—the better singers in 
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With a Circuit Music Teacher on Her Rounds Among Indiana’s Farm Folk. Above, 
Maud Parkhurst, the Teacher in Question, Instructing a Class “Al Fresco.” Left 
of Center, “the Little Old Red School House.” Below, Folk Dances in the Open 


Air 


the rear seats, the medium at center and 
the monotones and the defectives in the 
immediate front seats. This enables the 
poor singer to hear the good voice. I my- 
self sing the scale either in the key of 
D or E flat on the neutral syllable ‘Loo,’ 
marking the direction of melody grace- 
fully with the hand. 

“The class then imitates. The work 
is developed until the children skip about, 
singing accurate, true tones, such as the 
familiar combinations, 5-3-1-3, 3-2-1, 
5-3-2, 4-5-1, using the neutral syllable 
for the first six months, then advancing 
to the So-Fa syllable.” 


Taught Days of the Week 


“Last week in one of the schools we 
taught the wee folk the days of the week 
through a very pretty song, entitled 
‘How Many Days Has My Baby to Play?’ 
It happens that in the song the days are 
repeated, so as to make two whole weeks. 
When it was reviewed the other day a 
little voice piped up: ‘That makes two 
weeks!’ So you see,” and she laughed, 
“out here we have what your city teach- 
ers would call co-relation of course—mu- 
sic and arithmetic, and practical informa- 
tion the week days.” 

Ry that time we were come to the little 
red brick school house. Ten pupils, eight 
boys and two girls, the entire school, 
were waiting outside. 

“Just one of these pupils—that little 
girl,” Miss Parkhurst whispered, “can 
really sing. The rest are monotones or 
have just three or four tones each. Con- 
sidering the material, as I found it on 
my first visit, the work is progressing 
well. They did not respond until my 
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third visit, when I had a happy thought; 
to teach the song about ‘The Thresher.’ 
This gave the point of contact, as we 
call it. The moment all the pupils re- 
spond, in some manner, either in sing- 
ing, action or willingness to answer ques- 
tions, the real battle is won. 


Afraid of His Voice 


“As we first find the pupil in these 
rural schools,” she explained, while the 
class came to quiet for the lesson, “he is 
afraid of his voice. After working to- 
gether and getting acquainted with mu- 
sic, his expression is changed. Music 
becomes a pleasure and all the pupils 
are soon intensely interested in hearing 
or singing or else playing good music. 
We have come on so well,” she went on, 
while preparing for the session, “that 
where the school grunted, instead of sing- 
ing, all but one now in this school attempt 
individual singing. The big boy (he 
could not hear us) “did look so sour 
during my first lessons, but now music 
is most agreeable to him; watch him 
when they sing!” 

And then began the lesson. First 
there was a combination of arithmetic 
and memory-drill combined with rhythm. 
It took the part of a Danish folk-dance. 
It was simple, but therein lay its charm, 
and they went through with it most 
gracefully and rhythmically. 

Then came a new song for the day, 
one about “soap-bubble hours.” This 
appealed to the children, because of the 
action involved. 

Next came a lesson on a new problem, 
the learning to use both the eye and the 
ear in music. For this work a familiar 
song was first sung by rote, by the class; 
then the teacher drew picture of it—the 
notes, the clef, the key and time signa- 
tures were placed on the board for use. 
By and by the lessons closed with “Amer- 


ica,” sung from memory, while the pupils 
marched around the room led by one boy 
with a flag. 

Lesson over we had another drive— 
three miles to another Indiana school- 
house, and here, the teacher said, was 
her real group of singers. 


An Inquisitive Pupil 


There were fifteen pupils awaiting us, 
all near the same age and all wanting to 
sing. One boy interrupted explanations 
to ask questions well nigh ceaselessly. 
He will understand the subject, rest as- 
sured, even though he may not execute 
as well! The children here were prepar- 
ing a musical program, an evening of 
music, to be held here at the little red 
schoolhouse. Folk would come in for 
five miles around. 

At the third school, set most pictur- 
esquely at the very edge of a wood, eigh- 
teen sturdy Hoosier boys and girls 
awaited our coming! The lesson lasted 
until twelve noon, when the school was 
dismissed for luncheon, which in this be- 
lated Indian summer was eaten in the 
big woods. To a mere city man this 
came as a revelation, for it showed one 
of the reasons why folk cling to the work 
of a circuit teacher in the heart of In- 
diana. 

After luncheon another drive of eight 
miles to the last school of the day. By 
and by the school came in sight, then the 
pupils at the road, twenty-two girls and 
boys, children who at first had looked on 
music as a joke, but now enjoyed it huge- 
ly, despite the work. 

Each of these country schools has a 
good organ and the notes of this helped 
the charm of the ensemble. We hated 
to say goodby to the little red school- 
houses, and we almost envied the lucky 
teacher her task, bringing music and 
greater joy to the prosperous farms of 
Indiana. 





UNIQUE PITTSBURGH SERVICE 





Mme. Homer Sings in Church of Which 
Her Father Was First Pastor 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 11.—Mme. Louise 
Dilworth Beatty Homer, the famous con- 
tralto; her daughter, Louise Beatty 
Homer, and Mme. Homer’s sister, Mrs. 
Klizabeth Beatty Farwell, sang some 
familiar hymns at the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church last Sunday night with 
vast impressiveness. Mme. Homer’s 
father, the Rev. Dr. William Trimble 
Beatty, was the first pastor of this 
church, which celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary. Hundreds were thrilled by 
the singing of such hymns as “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” “Sheep and Lambs,” 
“He Was Despised,” Handel, and Gou- 
nod’s “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away.” A reception was tendered the 
artists after the church service. Mme. 
Homer’s daughter made her début here 
about a week previous to this Sunday 
night concert. A tablet was unveiled to 
Dr, Beatty, Mrs. Farwell participating in 
this function. 

Harvey B. Gaul, who is organist at 
the Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has been awarded a $100 prize 
by the Madrigal Club of Chicago for 
the best musical setting of an old Greek 
poem. The composition is to be sung 
by that club at its spring concert. 

E. C. S. 





New Chamber Music Concert Series for 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Under 
the management of Mrs. George Eustis, 
a series of chamber music concerts has 
been arranged to take place at the Play- 
house. As these will promote certain 
local charities, it is calculated that they 
will interest both the musical and the 
philanthropic of the Capital City. The 
course will be as follows: Nov. 29, so- 
nata recital by Sylvain Noack, violin, 
and Mrs. George Eustis, piano; Jan. 3, 
the Boston Quartet, composed of Sylvain 
Noack, first violin; Otto Roth, second 
violin; Emile Ferir, viola, and Alwin 
Schroeder, ’cello, with Mrs. Eustis at the 
piano; Jan. 25, recital by Alwin 
Schroeder, ’cello, and Mrs. Eustis, piano, 
and March 14, the Boston Quartet, with 
Mrs. Eustis at the piano. W. H. 





Harry Gilbert’s “Spring Rapture” Sung 
in Three New York Recitals 


Harry Gilbert, the prominent pianist- 
accompanist, had the distinction of hav- 
ing his new song, “Sprine Rapture,” 
sung at three New York recitals on three 
successive days. On Oct. 31 it was given 
by Llora Hoffmann, Nov. 1 by Gertrude 


_ Auld and on Nov. 2 by Edna Fassett- 


Sterling. Mr. Gilbert has been engaged 
to accompany Mme. Metcalfe-Casals on 
her appearances this season. He ap- 
peared with her on Nov. 8 at Farming- 


- ton, Conn., and will accompany her in 


her New York recital on Dec. 7. 
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SPLENDID ORCHESTRA 
FOR MILWAUKEE 


Municipal Organization Gives Its 
Opening Concert of Season 
Successfully 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 7.—The municipal 
Auditorium Symphony Orchestra gave 
the opening concert of its season Sunday 
afternoon before an audience of 3000. 
The organization, composed of fifty-seven 
musicians, has been materially strength- 
ened under the direction of Hermann A. 
Zeitz, and now is complete in every de- 
partment. Its playing disclosed an en- 
semble and a quality that promises finer 
concerts than the orchestra ever before 
gave; the improvement was the subject 
of general comment, and the audience 
received the various numbers with great 
enthusiasm. 

Gov. E. L. Philipp made a speech say- 
ing that the orchestra was a fine educator. 


of public taste and a power for bringing 
the best music to the masses. He praised 
the auditorium Board for engaging in 
the enterprise. The city increased the 
appropriation for the conduct of the 
concerts $1,000 this year, which will pro- 
vide for more rehearsals than formerly. 

Manager J. C. Grieb has materially 
improved the Auditorium hall by in- 
stalling a new saucer-shaped arena floor, 
which gives a clear view of the orches- 
tra to the whole audience. Prices to the 
concerts range from ten to fifty cents. 

Zillah Hobdey presented Rudolph 
Ganz, Swiss pianist, in a recital at Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, Oct. 31; he played bril- 
liantly. Miss Hobdey presented Carl 
Jérn, tenor, at Pabst Theater Monday 
evening; among his numbers were sev- 
eral lieder, in the delivery of which he 
thrilled his hearers. Hans Bruening, di- 
rector of the Wisconsin College of Music, 
furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 

The Arion Club opened its fortieth 
season with a concert of part-songs, pre- 
senting as soloists Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
composer-pianist, and Adelaide Fischer, 
soprano. Besides two groups from vari- 
ous composers, Mrs. Beach played sev- 
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eral of her own pieces. Miss Fischer 
made an excellent impression by her mu- 
sicianship and sweet, ably handled voice. 
Both soloists gave encore numbers. The 
club has been renewed by the addition 
of several admirably young voices both 
in the Arion and Cecilian choir sections, 
and aroused spirited enthusiasm. Charles 
W. Dodge furnished able support as ac. 
companist. J. E. McC. 


SYRACUSE ORCHESTRA HEARD 








Makes First Appearance at Recital of 
Club—Boston Opera Visit 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The second 
recital of the Morning Musicals marked 
the first appearance of the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Richard Teute. It was called an 
operatic morning. The orchestra was 
well received. Daisy Connell, soprano; 
Laura Van Kuran, soprano, who substi- 
tuted for Morton Adkins, and Fannie 
Helner, pianist, were the soloists. There 
was a large, enthusiastic audience. 

The Salon Musicale Club opened its 
season most auspiciously Friday eve- 
ning at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. I. 
White. Frances Nash, pianist, of New 
York, and Laura Van Kuran, who ap- 
peared in place of Ruth Thayer Burn- 
ham, gave the program. Fannie Helner 
was the accompanist. Miss Nash made a 
most favorable impression and responded 
to several encores. 

A wonderful performance of “Tosca” 
was given here last evening by the Bos- 
ton Opera Company. Tremendous en- 
thusiasm prevailed for the artists, who 
were repeatedly recalled. Louisa Villani 
as Tosca, Zenatello as Cavaradossi, 
George Baklanoff as Scarpia and Gio- 
come as Spoletta, with Roberto Moran- 
zoni conducting, made the performance 
a memorable one. 





An unusually talented boy violinist 
was presented to the Portland (Ore.) 
public recently when Louis Kauffman ap- 
peared at the Heilig Theater in a re- 
cital, under the direction of his teacher, 
Frangk G. Eichenlaub. The young 
playér is but ten years old. 


The Ladies’ Music Club of Topeka, 
Kan., gave its annual recital recently at 
the First Baptist Church, presenting a 
former member of the club, Hazelle La 
Desca Loveland of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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He is an artist of remarkable powers. Of the American 
pianists, we are inclined to consider Burnham the best of any 
we have heard from the other side of the Atlantic. Already 
he has completely mastered the technical side of his art. His 
reading of the Beethoven Sonata was artistic and intellectual, 
while his playing of the Erl-K6nig was much admired for its 
freedom and dramatic expression. One of the greatest suc- 
cesses was the A Flat Polonaise of Chopin, which so pleased 
the audience that they recalled the young artist with much 
enthusiasm.—London Era. 











Steinway Piano Used 


Third consecutive American tour now in progress. 





MANAGEMENT, HARRY CULBERTSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PHENOMENAL SUCCESS FOR 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


AS “ESCAMILLO” IN CARMEN, WITH GERALDINE FARRAR IN TITLE ROLE, ON TOUR WITH 
ELLIS OPERA COMPANY 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 













“St. Paul audiences have learned to look to Clarence Whitehill for all that is admirable in an 
operatic baritone. and as Escamillo, the bull-fighter, he was not disappointing. His mastery of tone 
and diction, and his depth of voice were exhibited admirably in the great toreador song of the second 
act, as well as in the later passages allotted the role, and physically he presented a distinguished 
appearance.’—St. Paul Daily News, Oct. 21, 1916. 


“Clarence Whitehill in the part of Escamillo was well deserving of the quick and hearty recogni- 
tion which was accorded him. His toreador was a living man, not a stage puppet, and his sonorous 
baritone a delight to hear.”—Milwaukee Free Press, Oct. 19, 1916. 


“Mr. Whitehill’s ‘‘toreador” song was a sonorous and stirring performance, and roused his hearers 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm.” —Milwaukee Sentinel, Oct. 19, 1916. 


“Clarence Whitehill, too, scored a pronounced success as Escamillo, which he acted finely, and 
in which his singing was of the same high order; his singing of the “Toreador” song was especially 
excellent, and ardently applauded.” —The Evening Wisconsin, Oct. 19, 1916. 


“The success of Clarence Whitehill’s Escamillo was immediate, the baritone making a striking 
appearance. The toreador song was sung with splendid breadth and sonority.’”—Kansas City Times, 


“Clarence Whitehill, as Escamillo, deserves his share of the fame. He made an excellent Toreador. 
He has a big opulent voice, and sings and acts in a way that proves him well worthy a place in such 
a galaxy of stars.”.—Omaha Daily Bee, Oct. 24, 1916. 


“Clarence Whitehill was given a tumultuous reception when he entered in the wonderful toreador 


role. Mr. Whitehill’s most appreciated work was in the mountain pass scene in the third act.” —Fort 
Worth Record, Oct. 28, 1916. 


Member of METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY and CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Mark Hambourg Plays Bach for His First “‘ Two-a-Day’’ Audiences in London—Bori’s Metropolitan 
Substitute Cuts Short an Engagement in Genoa—Andrew Carnegie to Play Fairy Godfather to 
Works of British Composers—Eminent Belgian Violinist Finds New Opportunities in Italy — 
London Critic Deplores Sir Joseph Beecham’s Death as Greatest Loss the English Music 
World Has Suffered in Centuries—Belgian Organists Get Positions in Ireland While Irish 
Organists Emigrate—Personal Souvenirs of Beethoven Bring Moderate Prices at London Auction 

















OST extraordinary of all the bits of 
musical gossip that have come out 

of London in recent years is the news 
that Mark Hambourg is the latest recruit 
to the variety stage from the “legitimate” 
concert world. It is the more surprising 
that he took the plunge just after the 
second recital of the series of four he has 
announced for London before Christmas. 
It was the indefatigable Oswald Stoll 
who succeeded in luring the Anglo- 
Russian pianist into the confines of the 
“two-a-day” world—the Coliseum, to be 
more specific—thus adding another bril- 
liant name to the list of well-known art- 
ists who have filled long or short engage- 
ments at London’s vaudeville houses, or 


music halls, as they call them over there,- 


a list that includes to date Mme. Albani, 
Edyth Walker, Ben Davies, Marie Hall, 
Maggie Teyte, Louise Kirkby Lunn and 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo. 

It seems that Director Stoll makes it 
a cardinal principle to have a strong 
musical feature—‘‘strong” in the sense 
of representing what is “high class” in 
art—on every week’s bill. He has kept 
the so-called Vo-cell-ano Trio, consisting 
of Carmen Hill, soprano, W. H. Squire, 
’cellist, and Marie Novello, pianist, at the 
London Opera House, which is now under 
his control, for several weeks now. 

Pianists of excellent equipment have 
been known to appear on the vaudeville 
stage even in this country before now, 
of course, but so aggressive a concert- 
giver as Hambourg—he made a record of 
nine recitals in London alone last year— 
is the last person of whom it would be 
expected in the natural order of events. 
However, if opera stars can break into 
vaudeville with impunity there is no valid 
reason for not considering that field a 
legitimate one for a pianist of the higher 
rank. d 

After all, the most amazing thing 
about it all was what Hambourg played 
to his first two-a-day audiences. Resist- 
ing all temptation to make an easy con- 
quest with a display of pyrotechnics, he 
chose for his program numbers Scar- 
lotti’s “Pastorale and Capriccio” and a 
Bach fugue! Yvette Guilbert once tried 
her inimitable art on vaudeville audi- 
ences in New York and gave up the ex- 
periment in disgust. What would these 
audiences say to a Bach fugue, even at 
the hands of a Hambourg? But a more 
systematic campaign of musical educa- 
tion has been carried on in London’s 
music halls, and the far-sighted audience 
at Hambourg’s new début applauded him 
till it got an extra number from him, and 
for this “encore” he played Chopin’s 
Black Key Etude, Op. 10, No. 5. Un- 
doubtedly Hambourg is trying to live 
down his reputation for militancy at the 
keyboard. ; 

Sharing the stellar honors of the Coli- 
seum bill with him were Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell and her company in “The Law of 
the Sands” and Charles Hawtrey in “Ele- 
gant Edward.” . 

* * * 
LAUDIA MUZIO is cutting short an 
engagement at the Politeama in 


Genoa in order to make her Metropolitan 
début a year ahead of its scheduled time. 
This young Italian soprano, who owes 
her opportunity here this season to 
Lucrezia Bori’s defection, was engaged 
for “La Traviata” and Catalani’s “Lore- 
ley” for the autumn season at the Genoa 
Opera House, beginning Oct. 4 and end- 
ing Dec. 10. 

In September she filled a special en- 
gagement in a series of “Tosca” perform- 

















Russian composers in playing the rdéle of 
fairy godfather to the children of their 
musical fancy is none other than Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The cable has brought the news that 
from its offices at Dunfermline the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust has an- 
nounced “an important scheme for the 
encouragement of British composers of 
music.” The trust undertakes to assume 
all the expense of publishing six new 














Influential Figures in London’s Musical World 


To the left, Olive Townsend, who is singing with the Beecham Opera Company in London. 


Sne makes her début as “Musetta” in ‘‘La Bohéme.”’ 
and Eric Gritton, twin brother and sister. 
that Miss Gritton is a charming girl with a pretty voice which 


ent, Helen Thimm, 


The other pictures show Elaine 
We are informed by our London correspond- 


she uses with great refinement and skill while her brother is a composer and pianist 


of marked ability. 


ances at the Teatro Donizetti in Ber- 
gamo, under the baton of Arturo Vigna, 
of other Metropolitan days, and she had 
also sung an August Tosca in Brescia. 
The name part of Giordano’s “Madame 
Sans-Géne” she sang with evident suc- 
cess at San Pellegrino. Evidently her 
répertoire has more of the Farrar roles 
than the Bori parts. 

This new singer, daughter of a stage 
manager with Covent Garden and Man- 
hattan Opera House experience, is under 
contract with the Bracale organization 
for a season in Havana at the new Na- 
tional Theater there. Her first appear- 
ances of any moment were made in Lon- 
don during the last Covent Garden sea- 
son before the outbreak of the war. She 
was looked upon then as the most prom- 
ising of the season’s. new singers. 


| Maen composers are to have their 
Belaieff at last, and the man who is 
yoing to be to them what the wealthy 
Russian music patron was to the young 
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Being a Lieutenant in the London Rifle Brigade, he is now obliged 
to leave his musical activities in abeyance. 


works a year, of whatever form, operas, 
symphonies or concertos, and to turn 
over all the royalties to the composers. 

*” * * 


NIQUE in the English world of 

music, Sir Joseph Beecham was so 
great an incentive to the progress of 
music in his native land that not in cen- 
turies has the cause suffered so serious a 
loss as that occasioned by his death, ac- 
cording to Robin H. Legge, the London 
Daily Telegraph’s critic. He came for- 
ward “with superb generosity at a period 
of stagnation, and enabled his son to 
achieve more in music for his genera- 
tion than all the foreigners, as Hallé, 
Manns, Carl Rosa, and so on, had 
achieved in the generation preceding.” 

It was this millionaire pill manufac- 
turer who brought all-Russian opera to 
London. At the close of his first Rus- 
sian season at Drury Lane he made this 
explanation to a friend: “My income is 
so much; my family can live on so much. 
How can I spend the remainder more 
profitably than by giving the same pleas- 
ure to enabads of others as I myself 
derive from this glorious music?” Never 
before he came on the scene, it is claimed, 
had the attempt been made in London 
to promues opera on the most exalted 
scale possible. 

But important as were his achieve- 
ments in behalf of Russian opera in the 
metropolis on the Thames, of more vital 
significance to the cause of music in 
England generally was the impetus he 
gave, with his son, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
to the movement for a National Opera. 
He began by laying out $1,000,000 on it 
seven years ago. 

“For years every musical scribe had 
been engaged at one time or another in 
arguing the pros and cons of a National 
Opera,” says Mr. Legge. “The discus- 
sion was all of bricks and mortar. The 
Beechams came forward—again father 
and son, since the father owned the Ald- 
wych Theater—and instead of wasting 
time over’ bricks and mortar, dealt in 
flesh and blood, collected a number of 
singers, a magnificent orchestra, trained 
several young conductors to be quite 






first-rate at their work, and laid a more 
solid foundation of a National Opera 
than all the bricks and all the mortar 
(or all the talk) could have laid. The 
company was created. The war made its 
claims, which claims were fulfilled. But 
immediately the gaps were filled up, and 
the opera proceeded.” Further, a far 
more difficult task was accomplished—the 
Beechams created their own operatic 
audience. “And there in the auditorium 
of the Aldwych Theater and on its stage 
nightly you may see the true foundation 
of our National Opera. To have created 
all this is to have created a monument 
far more enduring and infinitely more 
worthy than anything in mere bricks and 


mortar.” 
a * * 


HILE Eugéne Ysaye made his way 
to England when the German 
troops occupied Belgium that other emi- 
nent Belgian master of the violin, César 
Thomson, succeeded in getting down to 
Italy by some round-about route. He 
had little more with him than his violin 
and a very modest sum of money in his 
pocket. In Rome he had friends and 
there he found shelter, and now he is 
teaching at the Academy of St. Cecilia, 
of which Enrico Bossi, the composer, is 
the director. 
* * * 


"2 extraordinary individual, Joseph 

Holbrooke, composer of “The Chil- 
dren of Don” and “Dylan,” who came 
over to this country a year ago last June 
and was unlucky enough to be run down 
and broken into several pieces by an au- 
tomobile in Chicago, is still giving his 
impressions of “the States” in English 
periodicals. There is not very much 
about America and Americans that 
escapes his critical attention, and he was 
particularly struck by the conspicuous 
role _—_ by foreigners in our music 
world. 

“I could find no Americans with the 
baton in 1915,” he writes in Musical 
Opinion, “and less than that number of 
composers! The American as a musician 
is evidently obsolete. We in England 
may be little better off, though we are 
certainly suffering from the same com- 
plaint.” 

He loathed the “infernal ragtime” that 
“bleats forth at every turn and corner,” 
but he considered admirable the way 
automatic devices are applied to every- 
thing. “The automatic pianos are grow- 
ing out of all reckoning. The biggest 
job these hasty people have on now is to 
get automatic pictures painted and auto- 
matic music composed’”—though the lat- 
ter is near to being accomplished, for he 
ompnearene on “a piano invention that 
reproduced every note he struck.” 

In some of the German restaurants on 
the Pacific Coast he heard much “art” 
attempted, he says, “good music nearly 
always, dancing and singing, and singing 
and ogling,” but he does not like the 
screaming soprano and the funny man 
while he is trying to eat a piece of badly 
cooked meat. In fact, Mr. Holbrooke re- 
fuses to entertain the idea that bad art 
aids digestion. 

* * 

ANY interesting “musical relics”— 
in other words, souvenirs not nec- 
essarily musical of distinguished musi- 
cians—were offered for sale in a London 
auction room not long since. Some of 
them had Beethoven associations, but the 

prices realized were quite moderate. 

Beethoven’s watch, for _ instance, 
brought $75. It is described as a silver 
watch with key, gold hands, porcelain 
front, plain back, in a leather case, with 
inscription stamped inside the lid, “L. 
Van Beethoven’s Taschenuhr (watch).” 
This watch is supposed to be one known 
to have been sent by Moscheles from Lon- 
don. The works are English, although 
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the case is of foreign make. The maker, 
George Prior, was also a_ well-known 
‘cellist, and it is not too much to suppose 
that he was known to Moscheles. 


An autograph notebook of Beethoven’s 
realized $110. It is an interesting volume 
containing notes and memoranda, some 
in pencil. For instance, there are per- 
sonal notes like these. “3% gulden for 
dinner, 22 kreuzer for chocolate for 
Haydn and myself” and “Friday, the 6th, 
eaten nothing.” A lock of the master’s 
hair was sold for $15, and two auto- 
graph letters went for $60 and $50 re- 
spectively. 

Then there was an important series 
of letters written by Richard Wagner to 
August Roeckel, some with envelopes, 
some signed with initials only, dating 
from Aug. 24, 1851, to March 7, 1865. 
The sum of $300 was paid by the pur- 
chaser of the collection. Among the let- 
ters was one of fourteen pages, quarto, 
dated Jan. 25, 1865, which is probably, 
says Musical Opinion, the longest epistle 
Wagner ever wrote. Many of these let- 
ters were written by Wagner to Roeckel 
while the latter was undergoing a term 


of imprisonment for participating in the 
Saxon Revolution of 1849. 
* * * 


RISH organists are beginning to com- 
plain that Belgian candidates for 
positions in their country are receiving 
preference over home talent. In pre-war 
days Ireland was overrun with German 
organists, some of whom still remain un- 
disturbed, observes the London Musical 
Times. Now there seems a danger that 
Belgians will monopolize the good organ 
appointments in Catholic churches. Al- 
ready there are seven or eight Belgian 
organists comfortably settled in the “‘dis- 
tressful country,” while many Irish or. 
ganists have had to emigrate. 
* * * 


HE Royal Society of Musicians, with 
headquarters in London, has bene- 
fitted to the extent of $300,000 under 
the will of the late Charles Coote, who 
was well known in England in the nine- 
teenth century in connection with a fash- 
ionable dance orchestra known as Coote 
and Tinney’s. This is said to be the 
largest legacy the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians has ever received, with the single 
exception of Handel’s varias: es te 





CHARM IN PERFORMANCE 
OF SPANISH PIANIST 





Paquita Madriguera Again Reveals Her 
Gifts for the Delectation of New 
York Audience 


Toward the close of last season, Pa- 
uita Madriguera, the fifteen-year-old 
Teaniek pianist, who had studied under 
the ill-starred Granados, played at 
Aeolian Hall and gained no little ap- 
preciation for her manifest gifts. On 
the afternoon of Election Day she re- 
appeared there, and again a large audi- 
ence was moved to genuine enthusiasm 
by the girl’s talents. It would be idle 
to pretend that she has attained ripeness 
yet, or that she lends herself equally 
well to all of the compositions she pre- 
sented last week. These included Beet- 
hoven’s E Flat Sonata, Op. 31, Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith” variations, a 
“Spanish Dance,” the “Maja y el Ruise- 
nor” from “Goyescas” and an “Allegro 
de Concert” by her late instructor, some 


of Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke” and 


pieces by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, 
Liszt and herself. 
At their best the young player’s at- 
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tainments are of the sort that enlist re- 
spect and confidence in her future. She 
is a sensitive and remarkably alert little 
person, quite sure of herself and daring. 
Some works—as those of Granados—she 
plays with an unfailing sense of their 
character, with color and quite dazzling 
brilliancy. And all of the Beethoven 
Sonata, save the minuet, she delivered 
with clarity and real perception, while 
her Chopin waltz was deft and fleet. 
Into Schumann’s pieces she failed to 
penetrate as happily, and her playing 
of “Des Abends” and “Warum” suggest- 
ed that she has various secrets of the 
pedal yet to master. Her own “Pas- 
toral” proved graceful, and she set it 
forth prettily. H. F. P. 





Many American Soloists with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony 


The year book of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the twenty-first 
season, 1{15-16, has just been issued. 
The catholic taste of the director, Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, is evidenced by the 
répertoire, representative of every 
school. A large number of the soloists 
listed are Americans, including Cincin- 
nati telent. The program notes were 
compiled by Bernard Sturm. 
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BRILLIANT TRIUMPH FOR 


META REDDISCH 


Gifted American Soprano Repeats European 

and South American Successes in Splendid 

Performance of ‘‘Lucia Di Lammermoor’ at 
French Opera House of New Orleans 








NEW ORLEANS DAILY STATES 


META REDDISCH IS 
SPLENDID ‘“‘LUCIA”’ 





Silingardi Opera Company Gives 
Fine Rendition of Donizetti 
Music 


By MARY M. CONWAY. 


The unfailing charm that opera has for 
New Orleans music lovers drew a fashion- 
able audience to the French Opera House 
Tuesday night to hear the Silingardi Opera 
Company in ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor.”’ 

The old-fashioned, suave music of Don- 
izetti was given a most satisfactory 
rendition by the Italian singers, and while 
the honors of the evening easily go to the 
excellent soprano, all the voices in the 
cast were most pleasing. 

Meta Reddisch, a tall, slender young 
woman, possessing a carefully schooled 
and exceedingly ‘“‘long’’ soprano voice, 
sang ‘‘Lucia.’’ The florid music of the 
score was delivered with graceful facility 
and the soaring high tones beautifully 
emitted. Unlike most voices of the colora- 
tura type, the voice of Mme. Reddisch is 
not thin in the middle register, but is rich 
and colorful there and shows no “‘break’”’ 
in any part. 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
SILINGARDI OPERA 
COMPANY SCORES FINE 
ARTISTIC SUCCESS 


Most Enjoyable Evening Provided by 
True Lyric Artists. Reddisch a 
Star of the First Magnitude 


In Mme. Meta Reddisch the organization 
has one of the most competent coloratura 
sopranos heard here in many a year: the 
star of the evening was Miss Reddisch, 
the American prima donna who won rec- 
ognition singing Italian rdles in Italy, a 
task that is by no means simple. She isa 
slender young woman of extremely har- 
monious, almost classic features, and of 
graceful bearing on the stage. Her voice 
is pure, true, high and flexible, of lovely 
quality and of quite sufficient strength for 
all coloratura work. 

In her first act one felt that she was a 
b't timid, but improving with each scene, 
she became perfectly charming, and rend- 
ered her mad scene with a precision anda 
vocal charm which, as has been said, have 
not often been equalled even on a stage 
where fine ‘‘Lucias’’ certainly have not 
been wanting. Her tones are true and 
direct, with not any of the vibrato which 
one finds in even many of the finest Latin 
voices. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


SILINGARDI’S ARTISTS 
WIN PLAUDITS IN ‘LUCIA’ 


Well Balanced and Able Organization 
Opens Short Season at French 
Opera 


By HARRY B. LOEB 


The Silingardi Opera company opened 
its two weeks’ season last night at the 
French Opera House, presenting Doni- 
zetti’s Melodious ‘‘Lucia.’’ 

Miss Meta Reddisch, a young American 
soprano, who has, it is said, won laurels 
on the stages of France, Italy, Spain and 
South America, sang the title rdle. Miss 
Reddisch has a voice of long range, of 
very pretty timbre in the higher register 
and of a splendid carrying quality in this 
register, which makes it effective even in 
the heaviest of concerted parts. She has 


| 


Acclaimed by press as equal to any Coloratura Soprano 
who has ever graced the operatic stage 


a well-developed technique and sings with 
understanding. Not the least of her 
assets is a most prepossessing personality. 
Miss Reddisch Scores Success 
It was a pleasant surprise to see a 
‘‘Lucia’”’ so adequately suited to the re- 
quirements of the rdle. Miss Reddisch 
was enthusiastically applauded after her 
rendering of the ‘‘mad scene” and has 
reason to feel gratified at her success. 


NEW ORLEANS AMERICAN 


LOVERS OF OPERA 
GET TASTE THAT 
BRINGS OLD DAYS 


Silingardi Company With Miss 
Reddisch as Soprano Star Makes 
Fine Impression 


By J. M. S. 


Meta Reddisch, you came! 
You conquered! !! 

The initial performance of the Silin- 
gardi Opera Company last night proved 
two things: That Miss Meta Reddisch, our 
American soprano, is a musical artist of 
rare ability, of Whom we should be justly 
proud; also that Silingardi is an impre- 
sario who knows his business and who has 
lived up to every promise he has made. 

An audience small, yet representative 
from a musical and social standpoint, 
greeted the first efforts of the Italian 
opera company last night. 

The company was a most pleasing sur- 
prise; it is fit and competent in every 
detail. 


We heard! ! 


Opera Serves Purpose 


Lucia di Lammermoor served in a most 
exacting manner to successfully present 
to its utmost advantage the lovely voice 
and dramatic ability of Miss Meta Red- 
dsch, who made her first real operatic 
debut before an American audience, de- 
spite her many European triumphs. 

As a coloratura Miss Reddisch is the 
equal of any who has ever graced the 
opera stage. 

She has a voice of exquisite merit, deli- 
cate timbre, beautifully cultivated, com- 
bined with a graceful stage appearance, 
marked dramatic powers that fully fitted 
her for the lovely but unfortunate Lucia. 


Gets Great Applause 


Enthusiastic applause greeted her 
efforts, but more especially in the ‘‘Mad 
Scene,’’ where her voice and the flute 
combined most beautifully, so much so 
that the flutist who accompanied her was 
called to share her applause. 


L’ABEILLE DE LA NOUVELLE- 
ORLEANS 


THEATRE DE L’OPERA 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” chante par les 
artistes de la troupe Silingardi— 
Grand succes de la prima 


donna, Mile. Meta Reddisch 





La rdle de ‘“‘Lucia’’ a été rempli avec le 
plus grand succés artistique par Mlle. Red- 
disch., La jeune et charmante prima 
donna posséde une voix d’un timbre pur et 
clair, et qu’elle sait faire valoir avec art 
dans toutes les phases émouvantes de son 
role sympathique. 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 


The magnificent success of Mile. Meta 
Reddisch, the coloratura soprano of the 
Silingardi company, in ‘‘Lucia’’ Tuesday 
night has caused a strong demand for its 
repetition before the end of the season. 
Many prominent persons regretted their 
inability to hear the artiste on account of 
social engagements Hallowe’en night and 


these are most desirous of a repetition. 
There is a possibility that Mlle. Reddisch 
will appear Saturday night in ‘‘La Travi- 
ata.’’ which has been one of her most 


notable successes in Europe, 


ik 
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BELIEVES OUR HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
ARE BEST SUITED FOR CONCERT PURPOSES 





The Local “Opry House” No 
Longer Restricts the Musical 
Artists Who Must Travel 
Through the Country, Says 


Mme. Powell—Where the 
Theater Fails to Solve the 
Musicians’ Problem— Some 


Fine Examples of Public School 


Architecture 


NE of the problems that has con- 
fronted traveling musical artists in 
this country has been the difficulty of se- 
curing adequate auditoriums for recital 
and concert purposes. The local “opry 
house” has been weighed and found 
wanting. The Y. M. C. A. auditorium, 
reminiscent of bell ringers, sleight-of- 
hand performers and monologists, does 
not, as a rule, supply the right sort of 
atmosphere. Churches in most cases do 
not provide comfort for the auditors. 
The modern theater, which has taken the 
place of the “opry house” in a great 
many cities, is seldom available when it 
is wanted and there is danger that can- 
cellations may be wired at the eleventh 
hour. 

Where, then, shall the musical artist 
turn? 

The answer is supplied by Maud Pow- 
ell, the celebrated violinist, whose record 
as a pioneer in various phases of mu- 
sical progress in this country is firmly 
established. 

“Use the high school auditorium,” de- 
clares Mme. Powell. “In most cities it 
has the right atmosphere, its acoustics 
are good and it is kept far cleaner than 
the average privately owned hall or the- 


aes have just returned from_ Ottawa, 
If., where F had the honor of giving the 
first recital in a beautiful $250,000 high 
school. I. B. Itner, the architect of this 
fine edifice, is responsible also for many 
other high schools throughout the coun- 
try, one of the finest examples of his 
art being the Central High School in 
Washington, D. C. 
“The average modern high school is 
well adapted for musical purposes be- 
cause its acoustics are adapted especially 
to the speaking voice. And then, too, the 
use of concrete for construction makes 
for resonance. After three or four years, 
when such a building is thoroughly set- 
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SONGS for CONCERT or HOME 
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EIGHT for TWO DOLLARS 
MARCHETA (Mexican Love Song), 2 keys 
MA CHERIE (My Dear), vocal waltz, 3 keys 
I MIND ME TH’ MORNIN’ (Irish Love Song), 2 keys 
DESERTED (For Dramatic Contralto) 
THE FROGGIE’S LULLABY (For Low Voice) 
ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE (Setting by Barratt) 
O MISTRESS MINE (Setting by Barratt) 
TAKE, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY (Setting by Barratt) 
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Maud Powell and Her Party on the St:ps of the Beautiful $250,000 High School 


in Ottawa, IIl. 


Reading from Left to Right: 


John Hoff, Director of Music, 


Ottawa Public Schools, Conductor of Orchestra and Chorus; Riva Bayne, 
Teacher of Music, Public Schools; Maud Powell; Charles H. Kingman, Principal 
of High School; Arthur Loesser, Pianist with Mme. Powell; Dr. A. J. Roberts, 
Member Board of Trustees, Director of Dedication Week of Ottawa Township 


High School and Auditorium 


tled, its acoustics are invariably ideal. 
“| had an experience once in a town 
in Montana which illustrates the disad- 
vantage sometimes experienced in giv- 
ing a recital in a local theater. I had 
been announced to give a recital on this 
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occasion and on the arrival of my party 
in the city we inspected the theater. The 
building had been erected only a few 
years, but the stage had been used as 
a roller skating rink to which the chil- 
dren of the city had free access when no 
performance was being given. The place 


‘had apparently never been cleaned. The 


(loor was littered with waste paper, dis- 
carded programs, peanut shells and vari- 
ous kinds of débris. We were discour- 
aged. My manager decided to postpone 
the recital until the next night and forth- 
with took a half page advertisement in 
the local paper announcing the _post- 
ponement and assuring the patrons of 
the concert that they would be able to 
attend without fear of soiling their gar- 
ments. He then hired a force of men 
to give the theater a house-cleaning such 
as it had never had. They got together 
two great stacks of dirt and refuse, which 
were piled high in the corners and cov- 
ered with canvas. The next night we 
were greeted by a large audience, which 
contained a number of persons who had 
never dared to enter the building because 
of its unsanitary condition. Its appear- 
ance on the night of my recital was a rev- 
elation to them. 

“This was only one case of many in 
which the local theater failed to reach 
the requirements of the concert artists. 
Happily, there are some notable excep- 
tions in many of our cities. But such 
conditions never obtain in the local high 
school. 

“Among some of the high schools or 
normal schools in which I have played 
and which are fine examples of musical 
auditoriums are those in Aurora, III; 
Texarkana, Tex.; Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Benton, Tex.; San Marcos, Tex.; Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Natchitoches, La., and 
Marquette, Mich.” 


Maud Powell Plays at Inaugural of 
Illinois High School 


OTTAWA, IIl., Nov. 2.—Ottawa has just 
completed a new $250,000 high school 


building and celebrated the event with a 
complete week of festivities. Tuesday 
night, Maud Powell, a native of La Salle 
County, played to a large audience which 
completely filled the great auditorium. 
Wednesday night the “Messiah,” with 
John L. Hoff as director, and a chorus 
and orchestra of 300, was given. The 
feature of the magnificent building is 
its auditorium, which seats over a thou- 
sand persons and the acoustics are so 
perfect as to bring forth praise from 
Mme. Powell. 





Zoe Cheshire Returns from Bernhardt 
Tour and Resumes Teaching 


Mme. Zoe Cheshire, harpist, who has 
been on tour with Mme. Sarah Bern- 


hardt, has returned to New York and 
resumed her teaching at her studio, 178 
West Ninety-seventh Street. In addi- 
tion to her private pupils, Mme. Cheshire 
is a member of the faculty of the New 
York Institute of Music, the Brooklyn 
Academy of Musical Art and is also 
associated with the De Vitalis studio in 
Newark, N. J. 





Julia Heinrich Starts Tour 


After a delayed vacation Julia Hein- 
rich began her fall season at Syracuse 
on Oct. 23, followed by appearances in 


Richmond and Staunton, Va., on the 30th 
and 31st, while Nov. 2 and 9 were de- 
voted to Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, 
Ga., respectively. Other important en- 
gagements have been booked for this 
popular artist, including the Cleveland 
lortnightly Club, Philadelphia Choral 
Society and with recitals in Boston and 
New York. 





Mrs. Frederick W. Nichols, State pres- 
ident of the Federated Clubs of Michigan 
and president of the St. Cecilia Club of 
Houghton, Mich., delivered an address at 
the recent Federation Day program in 
Houghton. The progressive St. Cecilia 
Club will present fourteen study pro- 
grams this season. Grace H. Christen- 
sen is federation secretary. 





The second of the series of faculty con- 
certs, arranged by Director John Thomas, 
of the music department of Shorter Col- 
lege, Rome, Ga., was given recently in 
the College Auditorium. On this occa- 
sion Jan Chiapusso, of the piano de- 
partment, and J. Oscar Miller, head of 
the vocal department, with Mrs. Miller 
as accompanist, were presented in an in- 
teresting and well-chosen program. 





A scholarship for an operatic course 
was recently awarded to Mildred Bren- 
nan, a young soprano of Fayetteville, 
Ark., by Pauline Smith, a teacher of 
Little Rock, Ark. Miss Brennan re- 
cently sang before the Artists’ Club of 
Little Rock and earned the attention of 
musicians, 
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GHOST STORIES IN 
DAMROSCH MUSIC 


New York Symphony- Program 
Devoted to Raff and .Cesa: 
Franck Compositions 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Conductor, Walter Damrosch. Soloist, 
Harold Bauer, pianist. Concert, AColian 
Hall, afternoon, Nov. 10. The program: 


Symphony No. 5, “Lenore,” Raff ; Sym- 
zhonic Poem, “Les Djinns,” “Sommeil de 
Psyché,” “Psyché enlevée par les zéph- 
irs,’ and Symphonic Variations, César 
Franck. 





A pity Mr. Damrosch did not con- 
secrate his entire program to César 
Franck and begin with the marvelous D 
Minor Symphony instead of Raff’s 
“Lenore.” That would have insured at 
least ‘one unequivocal masterpiece on a 
list that, as it was, contained nothing of 
the very first order. The “Lenore” was 
played here at a Philharmonic concert 
a few seasons ago, wherefore one might 
have wished (if any living thing can be 
imagined as actively wishing for Raff 
in the present course of human events) 
that Mr. Damrosch had disinterred the 
“Im Walde” instead. Still the latter 
half of the “Lenore” can still be listened 
to with reasonable satisfaction. The 
march is great fun—what capital music 
for military scenes in the moving pictures 
—and the shivery doings, the skeleton 
business and macabre fol-de-rol of the 
last movement remain far and away 
more effective than all the fee-faw-fum 
of Berlioz’s “March to the Scaffold.” But 
the first two movements are reminiscent 
and antiquated as well as superfluous to 
the programmatic scheme. The symphony 
received a splendid performance and the 
audience sat bolt upright for the march 
and the spectral honeymoon. 

The program modulated to Franck 


with another musical ghost story, the 
Belgian master’s “Les Djinns.” Why 
he should have hit upon this topic as the 
basis for a work in which the piano was 
to be charged with the expression of 
lofty ideas in terms of the modern 


.technique evolved by Liszt and Schu- 


mann is not to be readily grasped. At 
all events the music pants sadly after 
anything resembling ideas or inspiration 
and has about as much relation to Vic- 
tor Hugo’s poetic parallelogram as to 
Browning’s “Sordello.” 

Harold Bauer performed the piano 
part with bold and aggressive effect but 
did not exaggerate. Later he did the en- 
grossing “Symphonic Variations’ — 
which close with a tune cut quite on the 
Broadway musical comedy bias—flash- 
ingly. Of the two short pieces—neither 
particularly characteristic or consequen- 
tial—the first has the more solid sub- 
stance but the second, with its eerie 
charm and gossamer texture, more effec- 
tually arrests the interest. H. F. P. 


John Steel, Tenor, in Meriden (Conn.) 
Concert 

John Steel, tenor of the Triangle Trio 
of Brooklyn, sang in a concert in the 
Auditorium in Meriden, Conn., Nov. 8, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps. His numbers included com- 
positions by Godfrey Nutting, Guy 
d’Hardelot, H. T. Burleigh and Dorothy 
Ioster. Mr. Steel was highly praiséd 
for the warm, appealing quality of his 
voice, 


Christine Miller will be the contralto 
soloist for the Choral Society of Phila- 
delphia, April 19, in “Israel in Egypt.” 
Under the auspices of the Musical Fes- 
tival Association of Shreveport, La., 
Miss Miller and Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, will appear in joint recital April 
25 in Shreveport. 


The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
of St. Louis, Mo., has secured Christine 
Schutz, contralto, for an appearance 
yg the club’s Gregorian Choir, April 
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SECOND BILTMORE 
MUSICALE PLEASES 


Mme. Alda, Singing Novelties, 
Appears with Messrs. Bron, 
Amato and Sembach 


Three Metropolitan Opera _ singers, 
Frances Alda, Pasquale Amato, and 
Johannes Sembach, and Jascha Bron, a 
young Russian violinist, delighted a huge 
audience in the grand ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, for the second 
of R. E. Johnston’s Friday Morning 
Musicales. 

Mme. Alda, in glorious voice, sang sev- 
eral numbers marked “first time” on the 
program. Among these were “Sinulle,” a 
Finnish song by Merikanto; Sibella’s 
“L’Automne,” “Chanson Norvégienne,” 
by Fourdrain, and two songs by her ac- 


companist, Frank La Forge, “Unrequited 
Love” and “Song of the Open.” 

Besides these, Mme. Alda sang num- 
bers by Grieg, J. H. Rogers, Burleigh and 
Coleridge-Taylor. Garbed in a gray gown 
of melancholy hue, and a glittering, 
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To Music Teachers and Students 


The most laudable and widely agitated movement in professional 
musical circles at present, proposes— 


lst—The Standardization of Music Teaching and Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for Music 
Study Under Outside Teachers. 
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is a complete course of correlated, text-material, consisting of carefully graded Lessons, 
Exercises, Studies and Annotated Compositions. 


It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private Piano Teacher, Public School, 
Conservatory and University to work in perfect harmony with each other. Thousands of 


schools, conservatories, and private teachers have adopted it. 
Institutions have approved it as a means of allowing 


School Credit for outside Music Study. 

The Society will submit text-material for inspection to 
those interested. 

Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and 
pupils before starting fall classes. 
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jewelled head-dress in Russian design, 
she made a stunning appearance. She, 
as well as the other artists on the pro- 
gram, gave several encores. 

Mr. Amato sang “Vision Fugitive’ 
from ‘“Hérodiade,” in French, but was 
happier in Italian songs, especially in his 
inimitable interpretation of Figaro’s song 
from “The Barber of Seville.” The noted 
baritone was tumultuosly applauded. 

Mr. Sembach was heard in the “Prize 
Song,” German numbers by Weingartner 
and Strauss, and English songs by Ron- 
ald and Kreisler. He is not yet at home 
in our native tongue, but he sang art- 
istically, in spite of a slight indisposition 
from which he appeared to be suffering. 

Mr. Bron made an excellent impression 
in three numbers by Hubay, Kreisler and 
Chopin-Kreisler, that did not draw 
heavily on his technical resources. He 
played with a good sense of style, and 
his tone was warm and sympathetic. 

Maurice Lafarge was Mr. Amato’s ac- 
companist, while Paul Eisler played for 
Mr. Sembach and Harold Fix for Mr. 
Bron. H. B. 





An interesting concert was given at 
the First M. E. Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y., on Oct. 21 by Marian Veryl, so- 
prano, and Wassily Besekirsky, violinist. 
Olga Bibor was a splendid accompanist. 
The concert was one in the Saturday 
night Lyceum Course. 
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FAILURE TO “HEAR YOURSELF” 
A GRIEVOUS PIANISTIC FAULT 





Love of the Giving 





A Duty of the Teacher Says Richard Buhlig, Is to “Lend His 
Ears”? to the Pupil So as to Help Him Detect Errors in 
Playing—Regrets that Art May Not Be Given for the Mere 


BY HARRIETTE BROWER 








T is pleasant to come into more per- 
sonal touch with Richard Buhlig than 

is possible through listening to a recital 
by him. One finds unexpected qualities 
of delicacy and sensitiveness for the sub- 
tleties in art and musical expression 
which the pianist does not reveal in pub- 
lic performance. 

“As a young boy,” related the artist 
during a chat the other day, “I went to 
Vienna, to Leschetizky, with whom I re- 
mained about three years. Since that 
period I have superintended my own de- 
velopment. An artist must always do 
that—the sooner he can do so the better 
for him. If he is intended for public 
life, he only begins to learn many things 
about his art when he comes before an 
audience. This very act brings enlight- 
enment. He then discovers what no one 
could ever tell him. He then gains ex- 
perience—the great teacher. It has been 
my good fortune to play in almost every 
country in Europe, except Russia and the 
Balkans. The outbreak of the war pre- 
vented my filling the many engagements 
booked for me in Russia, but I played in 
Germany for the past two seasons, until 
I left for this country. 


Pupils in Armies 


“Yes, I have for years done some 
teaching. I love to teach, and shall con- 
tinue to do so here between my concert 
work. Many of my pupils are fighting in 
the different armies; in fact they are 
scattered everywhere. Some have come 
over to this side to continue work with 
me here, while some who have known of 
my career in Europe will put themselves 
under my guidance. 

“You ask about my manner of teach- 
ing. I can say at once I have no method; 
though, of course, there are certain 
things every pupil must know how to do 
and work on daily. One needs trills, 
scales, chords and octaves. When one 
can do these things in every possible 
tempo and gradation of tone, piece play- 
ing becomes comparatively easy. I have 
no sympathy with cut and dried meth- 
ods, or with endless_ repetitions of 
Czerny studies and other mechanical 
études. When every person is different 
from every other person in constitution 
and temperament, in mind and physique, 
how can a master have one method to fit 
them all? The thing is impossible! One 
pupil has a large, flabby hand—another 
a small, tight one. One pupil can move 
the arm well, but has no fingers; another 
has good fingers but no command of 
arms. I treat the former student as 
though I only cared about fingers, for a 
time; while for the latter I work with 
arms as though that were the most es- 
sential thing. 


“Ear training is one of the most im- 
portant branches of study. I find one of 
the greatest difficulties which stands in 
the way of progress is the failure to hear 
what one is doing at the piano. The stu- 
dent may have an idea in his mind as to 





Richard Buhlig, Noted Pianist, Who Is 
Making an American Tour 


how the piece ought to sound, or how he 
would like it to sound, but often seems 
quite oblivious as to how he is making it 
sound. His head may be in the clouds 
while his hands are making the most 
atrocious errors as to tone and rhythm. 
I say to him: ‘I can lend you my ears for 
an hour to-day, but what of the many 
hours you will have to use your own till 
you come to me again?’ For the most 
a master can do is to give the student the 
benefit of his ears, while instructing him 
how to use his own. When the moment 
comes when the pupil actually hears what 
he is doing, then consciousness is awak- 
ened and progress begins. When that 
moment comes, the pupil realizes that his 
tone is not beautiful, that his playing 
altogether is very different from what he 
would have it. It is a crucial period, 
and needs the firm hand of a master to 
prevent discouragement, to hold him up, 
and show him what to work for. 

“While I do not care for mechanical 
études, I use Bach constantly; the In- 
ventions to start with, and as much more 
as I can give. To get a pupil to see the 
form and shape of a single phrase of a 
Bach Invention, the pure beauty and ex- 
pressiveness of it, is doing much for his 
advancement. 

“The pedal is another factor in play- 
ing, the use of which is not understood. 


There is much more to pedal playing than 
merely putting it down at one chord and 
taking it up at another. The pedal is an 
art in itself. It is the moonlight of the 
piano—the sunlight, too; the fog, if you 
will, and the atmosphere. I use the de- 
ceptive pedal, by which I mean that it 
gives quality and color to the tone, 
though the listener does not know it is 
being used. He would miss it if it were 
not there. He realizes the coloring of 
the tones, but may not detect the use of 
pedal. The pedals are employed for 
color. I can use pedal for scale with 
such rapid foot-vibration that it amounts 
to a tremolo. 

“My répertoire contains most of the 
large works in piano literature—the 
great sonatas and concertos. I have not 
so good a répertoire of pieces in the 
lighter forms. Yet several years ago I 
was the first pianist, I think, to place a 
group of Debussy on a program. Other 
players would insert a single number 
here and there, but I put nine or ten on 
my English programs, thereby making 
quite a propaganda for this style of 
music. Since then I have taken up 
Schoenberg and done the same for him. 

“We might question the right of some 
of these modern or futuristic works to 
be called music at all. They are not, in 
our accepted meaning of the term. They 
are pictorial, though I personally prefer 
to liken them to literature rather than to 
pictures. 


The Debussy Technique 


“Yes, one needs a particular style of 
technique to play the compositions of De- 
bussy and the rest; creeping, sliding 
movements, little finger lifting, and al- 
ways the shimmering pedals to give color 
and atmosphere. 

“In regard to interpretation, I feel 
that the artist must have a clear con- 
cept of the composition, its form and 
meaning; he must know how he wishes 
to make it sound. Naturally he strives 
at each repetition of it in public to carry 
out this ideal. It would ce most illogi- 
cal to expect him to do otherwise. But 
he should play it as though he did it 
for the first time. That is one difference 
between the artist and the non-artist. 
The latter plays as though by rule, or as 
he has been taught, while the artist 
recreates anew, though on the lines he 
feels best expresses the feeling of the 
music. I admit that, as his surround- 
ings vary, his mood may change a little. 
One day soft yen may be softer, loud 
parts louder. e may have more vitality 
at one time than another. But he surely 
must try to express the self same ideal. 

“Again, the difference between the non- 
artist and the artist lies in the concept. 
The artist thinks out a matured concept 
and ideal, while the non-artist often plays 
as he feels, with no plan at all. You 
notice I do not contrast the artist with 
the amateur, for I believe the amateur 
can be an artist, on whom no necessity 
is laid to make a business of his art. I 
wish it might be possible to employ our 
art freely in this way, for the love of the 
doing. Then both teaching and playing 
would be a gift to those who are ready 
and appreciative. And when you think 
of it, how can dollars and cents repay 
the artist who gives an audience the best 
that is in him, the sum of all his ex- 
perience, the result of all his sufferings, 
his very life blood. Or to the teacher 
who gives to the pupil his ears, his eyes, 
his wide knowledge, insight and experi- 
ence. If it were not necessary for the 
artist to have things required for his 
well being and existence, it would be a 
joy to give his art freely, without 
thought of mercenary return, but with 
the appreciation of the receiver.” 


TELLS OF NEED FOR 
SMALL OPERA HOUSE 


Ernest T. Carter Makes Strong 
Plea for One at Meeting of 
the Criterion Club 


At the first meeting and luncheon of 
the Criterion Club, recently held at the 
Plaza Hotel, which has already been 
noticed in these columns, and at which 
the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA made a 
brief address, Ernest T. Carter, the well- 
known composer and conductor, spoke 
briefly on “Some Aspects of Opera in 
America.” 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
Mr. Carter confined his remarks to a 
single topic, namely, the desirability of 
and the need for a smaller opera house 
and opera company in New York, some- 
what corresponding to the Opéra Com- 
ique of Paris, for the production of the 


smaller, more intimate grand operas, 
which are unsuited to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and also for the produc- 
tion of such masterpieces of opéra com- 
ique as have lately been given with so 
much charm and success by Albert Reiss 
and his associates. In such a house, were 
the English language used exclusively, 
many a promising young singer could 
acquire the stage experience for which 
so many still go abroad, and by such a 
company new operas by native composers 
could be given a hearing, without involv- 
ing the enormous expense incidental to 
the production of any new work at the 
Metropolitan. 

In answer to the pessimistic view ex- 
pressed by some, that the failure of the 
Century Opera Company along these 
lines proved the impossibility of estab- 
lishing opera for the people on a lasting 
basis, Mr. Carter claimed that the Cen- 
tury failure proved only that it could 
not be done in that way, and that, with 
a genuine and general public support as- 
sured in advance, he had reason to be- 
lieve there were capable, experienced and 
responsible men in this city who would 
be willing to give time and effort toward 
the permanent establishment of some 
such enterprise. He expressed the belief 
that such strong organizations as the 
Criterion Society, with its three hundred 
members, could do much toward creating 
a popular demand for such an institution 
and, eventually, popular support of it. 

Mr. Carter referred to Mr. Freund’s 
stirring eloquence and spoke of him as 
the Generalissimo of the campaign to se- 
cure due recognition of American music 
and musicians, as opposed to discrimina- 
tion against them. He said that he re- 
garded the Opéra Comique idea as one 
of the details in Mr. Freund’s broader 
campaign, since the establishment of 
smaller (quasi municipal) operas in sev- 
eral of our largest cities would eliminate 
the last remaining advantage in foreign 
study by supplying an opportunity for 
stage experience in grand opera to young 
singers at home. 








Harold Fix, pianist and accompanist, 
appeared at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 22, on the same 
program with Giuseppe de Luca, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He also appeared at Huntington, W. Va., 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 24, with Anna 
Iitziu, soprano. 
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Eddy Brown “Mikes Successful 
Debut in Concert with 
Symphony Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America 
Railway Exchange Building 
Chicago, Nov, 11, 1916 
DDY BROWN, a new violin virtuoso, 
who was born in Chicago and who 
for some years called Indianapolis his 
home, returned from Leopold Auer of 
Petrograd and made his Chicago début 
as an artist of remarkable gifts last 
Saturday evening in the regular series 
of concerts given under Frederick Stock 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
scored a pronounced success with his in- 
vigorating and sincerely musical per- 
formance of the D Major Violin Con- 
certo by Tschaikowsky. 

In unusually good form, as he told me 
himself, Fritz Kreisler, the master violin- 
ist, gave his first recital at the Audi- 
torium last Sunday afternoon, and it is 


needless to say before an audience which 
filled the entire house. Detailed criti- 
cism of Kreisler’s playing would be mere 
repetitions of adulatory phrases and 
superlatives, but a mention must be made 
of his remarkably sympathetic and high- 
ly finished performance of a group of 
older pieces, which included a Prayer by 
Padre Martini, a Tambourin by Leclair, 
“Aubade Provencale” by Couperin, a 
Minuet by Porpora and a more modern 
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CHICAGO RECITALS OF ARTISTIC WORTH 


Caprice by Wieniawski. The last he re- 
peated. The charm and grace of these 
old classics, their refined style and their 
clarity of interpretation made each of 
them a gem in the recital and called for 
long and continued applause from his 
audience 

The program contained also the A 
Minor Concerto by Bach, a Concerto in 
E Minor by Jules Conus and three tran- 
scriptions by Kreisler of Schubert and 
Dvorak and an original Romanza. Cail 
Lamson furnished the piano accompani- 
ments. 

In quite another way, Julia Claussen, 
the Swedish mezzo-soprano, who has be- 
come one of our favorite artists, also 
appeared at her best in her recital at the 
Illinois Theater Sunday afternoon, giv- 
ing a program which brought forth sev- 
eral novel and interesting selections. 
Mme. Claussen was in very good voice and 
she gave to the four songs by Richard 
Strauss particularly intimate interpre- 
tation. With rare depth of feeling and 
with vocal purity, she sang the “Ruhe, 
meine Seele” and “Befreit” and with a 
light grace and in tripping measure she 
sang “Staendchen.” -Her program also 
contained songs and arias by Handel and 
Massenet, and a group of Scandinavian 
songs by Grieg. A miscellaneous set of 
songs by Sommervell, De Nogero, Tschai- 
kowsky and Henschel completed her re- 
cital. Mme. Claussen brings to her sing- 
ing a rare vocal equipment, artistic poise 
and a sincerity which make for the big 
artists, all of which traits have endeared 
her to the music-lovers of America. Mar- 
cel Charlier was at the piano and gave 
the singer excellent support. 

Marjorie Dodge Warner, a Chicago so- 
prano, with a brilliant voice, with a 
charming personality and with musical 
gifts, was heard in a deferred song re- 
cital (it was postponed from last month) 
at the Florentine Room of the Congress 
Hotel, Sunday afternoon, and sang sev- 
eral works by local writers and a song 
cycle, which is unfamiliar, by Wolf- 
Ferrari. She also presented airs by Han- 
del and Charpentier, and a group of Ger- 
man songs by Reger and Wolf. 

In two songs by Daniel Protheroe, “A 
Vision” and “What Is There Hid in a 
Heart of a Rose?” she disclosed a 
warmth and a color in her voice as well 
as high range and clear diction. There 
were also songs by Mrs. Downing, and 
two by Isaac Van Grove, who furnished 
the accompaniments. The recital was 
well attended and Miss Warner, who is 
one of our most gifted singers, was 
warmly welcomed by her audience. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn and his American 
Symphony Orchestra brought forth a 
more ambitious program than any which 
have preceded it this season at Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House last Sunday after- 
noon and also gave Chicagoans the op- 
portunity to hear two of this city’s 
younger musical artists in Alexander 
Gray, a baritone, who exhibited a voice 
of commendable qualities in an aria by 
Massenet and a group of songs by Bee- 
thoven, Grant-Schaeffer, Davies and 
Coleridge-Taylor, and Kurt Wanieck, 
pianist, who gave a good performance of 
the Weber-Liszt Polonaise Brillante, for 
piano and orchestra. In the group of 
songs Mr. Gray was at his best and 
showed admirable vocal attainments, and 
Kurt Wanieck’s playing was technically 
clean and interpretatively efficient. 

Mr. Gunn, besides accompanying the 
soloists discreetly, conducted the orches- 
tral numbers and infused into his men 
considerable musical insight. The read- 
ings of numbers by MacDowell, Herbert 
and Gounod were especially commend- 
able. 

One of the most talented and preco- 
cious young pianists that I have heard in 
some years, Gertrude Weinstock, gave 
a very ambitious exhibition of her gifts 
last Sunday afternoon at Central Music 
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Hall, assisted by an orchestra of thirty 
musicians, under the direction of Arthur 
Dunham. Miss Weinstock, who is a child 
of but twelve, negotiated the task of 
playing the C Minor Concerto by Bee- 
thoven, the Chaminade Concertstueck and 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto, and showed 
not only endurance powers of excep- 
tional sort, but a very reliable memory. 
Her performance is clean in mechanics, 
rhythmical and she also has musical in- 
telligence, besides a feeling for the mu- 
sic quite extraordinary in a person of 
her age. She is a pupil of Esther Har- 
ris, who has had her in hand for some 
six years and who may well be proud 
of the progress which her student has 
made. Miss Weinstock should go far 
toward becoming one of Chicago’s lead- 
ing pianists. 


TEACHING PUBLIC TO SING 





Philadelphia Sight - Singing Classes 


Lauded by “Bulletin” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 4.—Wide rec- 
ognition is being accorded the public 
sight-singing classes conducted by Anne 
McDonough, director of the Choral 
Union. The classes will still further be 
strengthened by the acquisition of Hed- 
wig R. Rochow, who will also take an 
active interest in the Choral Union. 
Commenting on the beginning of the win- 
ter’s work, the Evening Bullet’n said: 

“That these classes may be truly ‘pub- 
lic’? in spirit as well as intent, they are 
open to all applicants, with a fee never 
exceeding the regulation ten cents a les- 
son, which is depended upon as the sole 
means of maintaining the work. Fur- 
thermore, the director, Anne McDonough. 
and all of her assistants give their serv- 
ices entirely without remuneration, Miss 
McDonough also volunteering her serv- 
ices as conductor of the Choral Union. 

“In the benefit of musical culture 
which they offer to the individual, and for 
the true spirit of their philanthropy as 
«a means of intellectual advancement in 
the community, the Public Sight Singing 
Classes carry on a work that merits rec- 
ognition and encouragement.” 


‘MUSICAL AMERICA” 
SONGS USED BY CLUB 


Rockland, Me., Women Give 
Native Compositions Described 
in Symposium 
ROCKLAND, ME., Nov. 6.—The session 
of the Rubinstein Club, Nov. 3, was 
practically a MUSICAL AMERICA meeting. 
Mrs. Copping, president of the twenty- 
five-year-old organization, read a num- 
ber of articles from MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and gave descriptions of the nineteen 
favorite songs of famous singers, which 
were detailed in the symposium in last 


year’s Special Fall Issue. Members of 
the club presented the songs of the Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA list, as follows: 





“The Bird of the Wilderness,’’ Horsman; 
“Only of Tnee and Me,’’ Bauer; ‘‘The Ros- 
ary,’’ Nevin, Mrs. Pendieton; ‘‘To a Messen- 
ger,’’ La Forge, Mrs. McDougall; ‘‘From the 
Land of the Sky-blue Water,’’ Cadman; ‘‘Yes- 
terday and To-day,’’ Spross, Mrs. Pil!sbury; 
“Allah,” Chadwick ‘‘Long Ago,’’ MacDowell, 


Miss Donahue; ‘‘How’s My Boy,’’ Homer, 
Miss Ingraham; ‘‘Ah! Love, but a Day,” 
Beach, Mrs. Talbot; “‘Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Spross, Mrs. Veazie; ‘‘The Cry of Rachel,’”’ 
Salter, Mrs, Copping. Mrs. C. B. Shaw, Mrs. 
Berry, Miss Bird and Miss Follett, accom- 
panists. 


The audience was one of the most en- 
thusiastic in the club’s history. 

The first fall meeting of the club was, 
as usual, devoted to the study of works 
lo be presented at the Maine Festival. 
Mrs. Littlefield spoke on “Notes of the 
l"estival.” The program was given by 
Mrs. Mills, Mrs. Strout, Mrs. Copping, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Follett, Mrs. Dora 
I’. Bird and Madeline Bird. 


On Nov. 22, Anne Arkadij, the lieder 
singer, will give an interesting program 
at the Morning Musicale, arranged by 
Carl D. Kinsey, at the Ziegfeld Theater. 
Chicago. John Doane will play accom- 
paniments. 
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ANNE ARKADIJ AS “PROPERTY 
MAN” IN ST. GALLEN OPERA 





American Lieder Singer Re- 
counts Operatic Experiences 
in Swiss Town—Finds Amer- 
ican Audiences More Satisfy- 
ing to Sing to Than European 


¢¢ 7 AM studying some new Schoenberg 
songs for my next recital,’’ said 
Anne Arkadij, the lieder singer, over the 


’phone, as tae writer entered her studio. 
“No, they’re not very complex. I can 
whistle them. 

“Yes, my dear,” responded the voice 
of the friend on the other end, “but can 
you sing them?” This closed the ’phone 
conversation and Miss Arkadij settled 
down to the business of being inter- 
viewed. 

“T had occasion to recall my early ex- 
periences in St. Gallen, Switzerland,” 
said the singer, after preliminary for- 
malities had been dispensed with, “while 
attending a performance of ‘The Great 
Lover’ here recently. In the first act, 
ou will remember, that Virginia Fox 

rooks, as the young soprano, tells Mr. 
Ditrichstein, as Jean Paurel, the noted 
baritone, that she gained her early train- 
ing in St. Gallen. 

“The mention of quaint little St. Gal- 
len brought back fond memories of the 
time that I was called upon to play 
property man in a performance of ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro.’ I had a small 
role in the opera, but as our property 
man was ill and the director was singing 
Figaro, I volunteered to throw over a 
chair back stage and do all the other 
‘business’ in the opera. I was very 
nervous, of course, as I awaited my cue 
to overturn the chair. However, I man- 
aged to get through with this difficult 
task. 

“It was at St. Gallen that Von Biilow 
wrote that he could distinguish clearly 
the voices in the orchestra, and hear 
them separately. To St. Gallen came 
many stars from Munich to sing guest 
roéles, and many a celebrity received his 
early training here. 

“Another incident that I recall in the 





Anne Arkadij, the American “Lieder” 
Singer 


Swiss town is the time that I acted as 


- Kappelmeister of the small orchestra be- 


hind the scenes in ‘Fra Diavolo.’ The 
back stage conductor wanted to get off 
to play un engagement that would net 
him twenty-five francs. He got permis- 
sion from the conductor to let me direct 
and again I summoned my courage and 
conducted in the poor fellow’s place. 

“T want to say a word about American 
audiences as compared with European,” 
continued Miss Arkadij. 

“In America people go to a concert to 
enjoy the music. The West is particu- 
larly hungry for music. It gives you a 
real thrill to feel an American audience 
respond to what you have to give. In 
Europe people are more anxious to see 
how you ‘do’ a particular song. They 
go with a critical attitude almost always. 
It is far more edifying personally to 
sing to an American audience.” 

HARRY BIRNBAUM. 





BOSTON-NATIONAL OPERA 
COMPANY VISITS ALBANY 





“Madama Butterfly” and “Faust” Ad- 
mirably Presented by the Rabinoff 
Organization 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company, in its 
first appearance in Albany, for the pres- 
entation of “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Faust,” under the direction of Max 
Rabinoff, made a very satisfactory im- 
pression. There were brought to music- 
lovers two works of widely divergent 
type, performed with satisfying com- 
pleteness and accompanied by an orches- 
tra quite the equal of any ever heard 
here. Tamaki Miura, the diminutive 
Japanese prima donna, as Cio-Cio-San, 
gave the correct Oriental spirit to the 


Giuseppe Gaudenzi, tenor, appeared 
instead of Riccardo Martin and sang 
well. Thomas Chalmers, baritone, was 
impressive and showed ‘notable refine- 
ment of style. The orchestra was led 
by Fulgenzio Guerrieri. The Ballet 
Russe gave the dance from “Prince Igor” 
of Borodine, Mr. Tarasoff leading the 
orchestra. 

In “Faust” Maggie Teyte, the Eng- 
lish prima donna, gave a brilliant per- 


formance. Her soprano compasses a 
wide range and her “Jewel Song” and 
“Spinning Song” were delightful. Ric- 


cardo Martin, in the title réle, had the 
same mellow tenor notes that have before 
thrilled Albany audiences. Jose Mar- 
dones’s rich baritone was heard to ad- 
vantage when he gave the famous “Sere- 
nade,” receiving prolonged applause. 
Auguste Bouilliez, Belgian baritone, ably 
supplemented the work of the other solo- 
ists. The orchestra, directed by Alex- 
ander Smallens, provided a musical treat. 





réle and vocally and dramatically her 
Elsa 


work was superb. 
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MARGULIES TRIO OPENS 
ITS NEW YORK SEASON 


Beethoven, Grieg and Arthur Foote Rep- 
resented in First Concert of the 
Organization 





Although chamber music on a palpit- 
ant election night cannot but seem a bit 
incongruous, there was a large gathering 
in Aeolian Hall when the Adele Mar- 
gulies Trio gave the first concert of its 
thirteenth season in New York. Consid- 
erable enthusiasm prevailed and undoubt- 
edly the audience relished the reposeful 
charm and finish of Miss Margulies’, Mr. 
Lichtenberg’s and Mr. Schroeder’s play- 
ing all the more after the din of the 
streets. Their work always gains the 
favor of music-lovers through the admir- 
able balance of ensemble, the polish and 
musical taste which characterize it and 
which insure an ideal presentation of 
whatever they may undertake. 

Last week the program of the trio con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s “Geister Trio,” 
Grieg’s lovely C Minor Violin Sonata 
and Arthur Foote’s Piano Trio in B Flat. 
Of the first, with its extraordinary som- 
ber and foreboding slow movement, Miss 
Margulies and her associates provided a 
significant performance, while the pianist 
and Mr. Lichtenberg successfully re- 
vealed the rich beauties of Grieg’s en- 
trancing sonata. 

Mr. Foote’s second trio was played in 
New York several years ago by members 
of the Kneisel Quartet, assisted by the 
composer. It is a work bearing the ear- 
marks of Mr. Foote’s constructive skill, 
and has pages that, if not at all original, 
are not devoid of charm. Yet all told, it 
is far from a melodically inspired work, 
though the composer has declared his 
purpose to make it as melodious as pos- 
sible. He considers the slow movement 
the best of the three, and is right in the 
estimate. me Ba Bs 





Vocal Art-Science Product Scores in 
New York 


Irene Audrey, soprano, a pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, met with great favor 
during the week of Oct. 31 at the Strand 
Theater, New York, singing the “One 
line Day” aria from Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly” twice a day. She created a 
decided impression with her exceptional 
quality of voice and the ease with which 
she sang. Her performance was marked, 
too, by dramatic feeling and sympathy 
and she won many admirers among the 
thousands who heard her. Her training 
has been under Miss Gescheidt on the 
principles of Miller Vocal Art-Science, 
which Miss Gescheidt teaches. 





Fritzi Scheff has filed suit against the 
Palace Operating vg stew | for $1,500 
damages. She alleged breach of contract 
in that others on the bill of the Palace 
Theater, New York, where~ she was to 
have appeared were given equal promi- 
nence with her in the advertising, 
whereas it was understood that she was 
to have been the only headliner. 





Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, of 
Boston, and Albert Edmund Brown, bari- 
tone, with the Boston Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Charles H. Leave, conductor, re- 
cently gave a concert before the Lynn 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Club in Classical High 
School Hall. 





The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., gave the first 
of a series of chamber musicales on 
Nov. 3. The music committee is com- 
posed of Mary I. Kelly, Mrs. W. F. G. 
Swann, Christine Church, Julia Peck 
and Alice Edward. 





The Camidge Concerto and Stoughton’s 
“Persian Suite” were given for the first 
time in Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 10, by Her- 
bert Foster Sprague in his organ recital 
at Trinity Church. 
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NOISY ELEMENT AT 
CONCERTS SCOLDED 


Harold Randolph Reproves Balti- 
more Public for Attitude 
Toward Artists 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10.—In an interview 
printed in the Baltimore Sun, Harold 
Randolph, the director of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, scolds the local 
concert-going public for its attitude to- 
ward artists who appear on our concert 
platforms. This came after Mr. Ran- 
dolph had had the sad experience of hav- 





ing rather rude inattention paid to his 


own brilliant efforts at his recital at the 
Peabody recently. 

“Our public is becoming demoralized 
by the habits people are acquiring at 
continuous vaudeville performances and 
moving-picture shows,” says Mr. Ran- 
dolph. “They appear to be forgetting 
how to sit through a concert. The late 
comers and early goers keep the hall 
in a constant state of flux. I have long 
writhed under this from the standpoint 
of the listener, for it is really an unmiti- 
gated nuisance for the rest of the audi- 
ence. But it was not until last Friday, 
when I was playing myself, that I quite 
realized what an intolerable affront it is 
to an artist to have persons get up osten- 
tatiously and scramble noisily out after 
each piece—sometimes in the middle of 
one. 

“IT frankly admit that my own pro- 
gram last week was, through a miscalcu- 
lation, too long for our Friday audience 
(although considerably shorter than the 
average New York piano recital), so I 
do not complain of those who were 
obliged to catch trains or keep impor- 
tant engagements, provided they left dur- 
ing an intermission. 

“There are probably very few persons 
who would deliberately yawn in the 
face of one who was trying to tell them 
a story, and yet, without a moment’s 
thought, they will do much worse in a 
concert hall. If they had done it to me 
alone I should be bowed down with mor- 
tification, but I should hold my peace. 
As it is, however, there is no artist of 
no matter what eminence or power of 
pleasing who seems able to prevent it. 

“It is not possible to legislate people 
into good breeding, but perhaps if public 
opinion could be turned definitely upon 
the matter conditions might be im- 
proved.” 
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CHARLES 
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(American Tenor) 


Sunday Night Concert at the Harris 
Theater was a Pronounced 
Success 


LUE AEA 


Mr. Harrison 


had the honor of being accompanied by 
two of America’s greatest composers 


C. W. CADMAN and 
H. T. BURLEIGH 


Mr. Harrison is booked for an eight 
weeks’ spring tour with the 
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Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 


A few February dates open in Texas 
and New Mexico 
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Mme. Davies Insists “Graveure” Is 
“Douthitt,” and Her Former Pupil, Who 
Studied with Her for Four Years 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reply to Mr. Louis Graveure’s letter 
published in the Forum of last week’s 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, in which he 
denies having studied with me, I wish to 
state once and for all that I still main- 
tain the assertion that Louis Graveure 
is Wilfrid Douthitt, as is known by 
all England, Ireland and many hundreds 
in America, Wilfrid Douthitt is my pupil. 
Before going further, I wish to apologize 
for my error in the announcement of 
Louis Graveure as a Belgian baritone, 
which was done purely out of courtesy. 
I withdraw Belgian baritone, since Wil- 
frid Douthitt is an Englishman. The 


story as to this singer’s real identity has 
been widely discussed by the New York 
press, causing this gentleman (so he 
states) endless annoyance. If this con- 
stant discussion is so unpleasant, why 
does he not prove that he is Louis Gra- 
veure and not Wilfrid Douthitt? Surely 
this affords him an excellent opportunity. 

In Louis Graveure I only see Wilfrid 


Douthitt, who studied with me for four 
years, during which time I gave him two 
and three lessons every day. For the 
last two and a half years of his studies 
with me he lived in my home with my 
son and myself. I also took him on my 
tour through South Africa in 1910, 
where his success was exceptional. I 
would like to express my appreciation of 
Mr. Graveure’s sentiments, namely, “‘stu- 
dents of America who might possibly 
wish to follow in the steps of my train- 
ing must not be misled.” I agree with 
him absolutely. I will continue to ad- 
vertise Graveure (Douthitt) as my pupil 
until he can prove that he is not Wilfrid 
Douthitt. If he can do this, I will then 
make a most humble public apology. In 
the meantime I think Mr. Graveure, who, 
according to your paper, has the Ameri- 
can students’ interests so much at heart, 
might be a little more generous and pub- 
lish the name of his teacher, so that the 
students might also afford themselves of 
the same opportunity as he did. 


Very sincerely yours, 
CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES. 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1916. 





MME. ALMA GLUCK SINGS 
BEFORE HUGE AUDIENCE 


Hall 





Soprano Appears in Carnegie 
Recital—Not in Her Best 
Voice 
ALMA GLUCK, soprano, recital, Carnegie 
Hall, afternoon, Nov. 11. Accompanist, 
Anton Hoff. The program: 


“With Verdure 
zet Gott in Allen Landen,’ Bach; “Rose 
Softy Blooming,’ Spohr; ‘Der Kuss,” 
Beethoven; “Die Post,’ and “Des Mddchens 
Klage,’ Schubert; “Kanzonetta,’ Loewe; 
*Vorschneller Schwur,’ Brahms; “Wiegen- 
lied,’ Reger; ‘‘Winterliebe,’ Strauss; “‘Star- 
let, Tell Me True,’ Moussorgsky; “The 
Answer’ and “The Soldier’s Wife,’ Rach- 
maninoff; “Green” and “Fantoches,’ De- 
bussy; “Chant de Nourisse,’ Paladilhe; 
“La fille du roi de Chine,’ Hiie; “You Are 
the Evening Cloud,’ Horsman; “The Young 
Witch,’ Hoff; “Miller’s Daughter,’ Buzzi- 
Peccia; “Disappointment, Harris; ‘Light,’ 
Carpenter. 


Clad,’ Haydn; “Jauch- 





Undoubtedly the size of Saturday’s au- 
dence will induce Mme. Gluck to recon- 
sider her purpose of attempting only one 
recital here this season. Many failed 
last week to force an entrance into Car- 
negie Hall and, at that; a crowd sat all 
over the stage. Besides, the soprano in 





1 








a sense owes herself another such appear- 
ance, for she can do a great deal better 
than she did in this case and ought not 
to leave her admirers with the impres- 
sion that the more discerning among 
them must have carried away last week. 
Certainly she has seldom made so ques- 
tionable a vocal showing and, while tran- 
sient causes may conceivably be answer- 
able for her condition, her singing re- 
vealed traits that her friends cannot well 
regard without inquietude. 

The present commentator has on past 
occasions deprecated Mme. Gluck’s pro- 
pensities for engaging in feats of colora- 
tura to which, as a primarily lyric so- 
prano, she is unsuited and which, in the 
full measure of their exactions, impose 
upon her organ a strain it does not 
graciously meet. She began with two 
highly florid airs on Saturday and her 
exhibition in the second—Bach’s “Jau- 
chzet Gott in Allen Landen”—was un- 


edifying. The ensuing Spohr number, 2 


type of song most sympathetic to her 
capacities, she did so much better that 
the auditors redemanded it eagerly. No 
less delectable was the “Canzonetta” of 
Loewe which she always sings with most. 
insinuating charm and, as usual, she was 
fortunate in her presentation of many of 
the numbers calling for repose and sim- 
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plicity of style that came in the latter 
half of her program. 

Nevertheless, Mme. Gluck sang all too 
often with a stress of effort ordinarily 
foreign to her, with much labored breath- 
ing and her native loveliness of tone fre- 
quently altered by muscular constriction 
to a hollow, unresonant quality. So un- 
usual for her were many of the sounds 
she emitted Saturday that there is every 
warrant for believing her disabilities to 
be temporary. The audience, neverthe- 
less, received her ardently and she was 
plenteously beflowered. 

Anton Hoff accompanied — > + 


NEW SERIES OF MORNING 
MUSICALES INAUGURATED 


Gladys Axman, Soprano, and Alexander 
Bloch, Violinist, Applauded by 
Plaza Audience 


The series of “Markel Monday Morn- 
ing Musicales” was inaugurated at the 
Plaza, New York, this week with a re- 
cital by Gladys Axman, soprano, and 
Alexander Bloch, violinist. A fair-sized 
audience of women applauded _ both 
artists decorously. 

Mrs. Axman gave “Elsa’s Dream” and 
a group of songs by Strauss, Aubert, 
Bibb, Kramer, Poldowski and Leroux. 
Mr. Bloch offered Handel’s D Major So- 
nata and a group of short pieces and 
played them with taste and musical feel- 
ing. 

The soprano is no stranger here and 
shows artistic and vocal growth with 
every fresh appearance. Morning sing- 
ing is often an abomination even with 
the best known vocalists, but Mrs. Ax- 
man’s work on Monday afforded cause 
for much satisfaction. Her attainments 
are considerable; she has a lovely and 
well managed voice and a fine interpreta- 
tive sense, all of which showed to advan- 
tage in what she essayed in = % 











Eva Emmet Wycoff in Wisconsin Con- 
certs 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, formerly 
of New York, is now at the School of 
Music at Northland College, Ashland, 
Wis. Miss Wycoff appeared there at 
the opening reception of the season, sing- 
ing songs by Branscombe, Kriens and the 
Alabieff “Nightingale.” At Bayfield, 
Wis., on Oct. 13, her offerings were songs 
by Foster, Ware, Grieg, Warner, Leh- 
mann, Borsdorf and Strickland. 





Evlyn Egerter and Mrs. Gussen Back 
from Wide Recital Tour 


Evlyn Egerter, young American so- 
prano, has just returned from a tour, 
which included recitals in colleges at 
Parkville, Mo.; Oswego, Kan.; Stillwater, 
Paul’s Valley and Tishomingo, Okla., and 
Honey Grove and Dallas, Tex. She was 
accompanied by Mrs. William Gussen, 
pianist. They appeared on Nov. 10 in 
Athens, Ala., later in November they 
sing in Mobile and Montgomery and in 
December at Elkins, W. Va. 





Harold Morris Plays Impressively at 
Private Musicale 


Harold Morris, the pianist, played at a 
private musicale given recently in the 
home of Alma Newton, the writer, of No. 
116 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 
He proved himself to be an artist of un- 
usual merit, leaving a lasting impression 
upon his audience. He responded to en- 
core after encore. His own Sonata in 
B Flat Minor met with unusual favor, 
demanding the addition of another of his 
own, “The Dancing Doll.” Alma New- 
ton is presenting Mr. Morris in a series 
of afternoon teas during the season. 





Joint Recital Opens Montgomery Season 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 7.—The 
opening event of the musical season was 
a joint recital at the Exchange Hotel 
last night, in which Anthony Stanko- 
witch, head of the Conservatory of Music 
of the Women’s College of Alabama, and 
Charles Findlay appeared. An audience 
of good size and representative character 
applauded the fine work of the two 
artists. W. P. C. 





Mildred Dilling, the young American 
harpist, is to be heard in a joint recital 
with Hedwig Reicher, the actress, at the 
Comedy Theater, New York, on Nov. 19. 
This will be Miss Dilling’s first New York 
appearance this season since her return 
from a successful coast-to-coast tour last 
summer. 





Augette Forét, soprano, has been en- 
gaged by the Rubinstein Club of New 
York to give her recital of “Chansons en 
ee at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

ec. 16. 
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The New York Critics Say: 


The American, Nov. 2: “In a sea- 


son crowded and cluttered with 
musical events of varying interest, 
Miss Dayton’s recital stands out as 


an occasion worthy of note. Not 
only was Miss Dayton artistically 
equipped for the musical and 


dramatic demands of her program, 
she also infused into her interpreta- 
tions many phases of her delightful 
personality and _ intelligent under- 
standing.” 

The Sun, Nov. 2: “She sings, talks 
or reads with a voice of pleasant 


quality and very well modulated; 
her diction is clear.” 
The Tribune, Nov. 2: “In a group 


of folksongs and of humorous bits 
Miss Dayton disclosed a voice of 
very pretty, natural quality. She 
was warmly applauded by an audi- 
ence of excellent size.” 

The Evening Sun, Nov. 2: “Quite 
the prettiest picture of the season 
was the Punch and Judy’s impres- 
sionist tapestry, with Katharine 
Dayton’s diminutive figure flashing 
jade tints of silk bodice and balloon 
skirt, like one cf her peasants in the 
‘Folk Songs of Haute Savoie.’ ” 


The Evening Journal, Nov. 2: “It 
was the experience of those who 
journeyed yesterday afternoon to 
the Punch and Judy Theater to listen 
to Miss Katharine Dayton, the young 
diseuse, whose quality as an artist is 
a delightful compound of personal 
charm, interpretative individuality 
and delightful sincerity. Moreover, 
she is a diseuse who can sing—and 
sing on the pitch. * * * Miss Day- 
ton’s fund of talk kept her audience 
in smiles of quite unctuous appreci- 
ation of her sallies or else unsu- 
pressed, downright laughter and en- 
joyment concert-goers are not often 
permitted.” 

The Evening Mail, Nov. 2: “This 
young girl, who made her debut last 
year, is of the school of Kitty 
Cheatham and possesses considerable 
talent for talking and singing the 
whimsicalities and child fancies that 
every audience loves. Miss Dayton’s 
art is on the increase.” 
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“ ELITE MUSICALE” 
PROVES SATISFYING 


Two Singers and Fine Chamber 
Music Heard at Harris Theater 
Sunday Night 


MAX SANDERS’ ELITE MUSICALE, Sun- 
day night, Nov. 12, Harris Theater, New 
York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn 
Beebe, director; soloists, Lillian Bradley, 
soprano; Hugh Allen, baritone. AccoOm- 
panist, Robert Braine, Raiph Douglass. 
The program: 


Rhapsodie, “L’Etang,” (The Pool), 
Loeffler, New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, piano; Andre Tourret, violin; 
Samuel Lifschey, viola; Engelbert Roentgen, 
violoncello, and Henry de Busscher, oboe. 
Neapolitan Songs, “Aria Fresca,’ “Pan- 
nette,’ “Canta pa luna,’ Nardella, Hugh 
Allan, Robert Braine, Accompanist, Quartet 





in C Minor, Op. 60, Brahms, New York 
Chamber Music Society. “Fruhlingslied,”’ 
Weil “Vergebliches Standchen,’ Brahms, 


“Ein Traum,’ Grieg, Lillian Bradley, Ralph 
Douglass, Accompanist. ] 
Mozart; New York Chamber Music Society. 
“Trinklied,’ Rudolph Ganz; 
Valverde; “The World Began When I Met 
You,’ Albert Gumble, Hugh Allan. 





Two singers of some merit could not 
usurp the dignified place of the chamber 
music players at the third of the “Elite 
Musicales.” The value of such an or- 
ganization as the New York Chamber 
Music Society as a proselyting force in 
the cause of chamber music cannot be 
overestimated when it is taken into con- 
sideration that Sunday night audiences 
are accustomed to quite different musica! 


fare. Some cruel wag in the printing 
office is responsible for the word “Pop” 
appearing on the Elite Musicale tickets, 
but we can assure you solemnly that this 
Sunday enterprise in the Harris Theater 
is deserving of a worthier term—to judge 
from the offerings of Carolyn Beebe’s 
musicians. The audience was encourag- 
ingly large. 

From the viewpoint of novelty the 
Loeffler fantasy commanded the most at- 
tention. Mr. Loeffler’s impressionistic 
reflections on Rollinat’s sinister pool with 
its “splashing horror” and “croakings of 
consumptive frogs” called into service, 
Miss Beebe, the director-pianist; Sam- 


PUTT 


GRAINGER 


TH NEW YORK RECITAL 


The New York Times, November 9th, 1916. 


PERCY GRAINGER is bound by none of the crusted conventions 
in program making from which pianists find such a singular difficulty in 
Not only for this reason but even more for the 
quality of his performance, the recital he gave yesterday afternoon in 
A£Xolian Hall, (a benefit for the Manassas Colored School) was exceed- 


extricating themselves. 


ingly interesting. 


this public. 


with crystaline clearness. 
viction with it. 


very interesting ones, too. 


seldom is heard in piano recitals. 


none of his vigor. 


his playing and his programs. 


The Sun, November 9th, 1916. 


Quartet in F Major, 


“Clavelitos,”’ 


His playing showed more beauty and technical finish, more con- 
tinence, more artistic charm, than any playing he has hitherto done for 


MR. GRAINGER played Chopin’s “Barcarolle” op. 60, as it is not 
often played; not as a brilliant and overpowering piece, but sweetly, 
tenderly, with only an occasional emergence into brilliancy and fire, and 
throughout with a tone of iridescent beauty and variety of color and 
And MR. GRAINGER’S reading carried con- 


The spirit and vitality of MR. GRAINGER’S playing of all these 
things, those of the great composers as well as those for which the “folk” 
were in various measure responsible, made them all delightful, and he 
found a richly characteristic expression for each. They showed his ar- 
tistic powers in a most engaging manner. 


New York Herald, November 9th, 1916. 


Unlike other pianists, he writes program notes for his recitals, and 
The real surprise of his recitals, however, 
lies in the fact that he looks poetic and perhaps a little frail with his 
long golden curly hair and boyish face, but plays with such vigor as 


His playing now is as poetic as his appearance, though he has lost 

The program was out of the ordinary and MR. GRAINGER’S style 
of manipulating the keyboard is individual. 
liberal with its applause, especially for several of the pianist’s own 
works, which were heard at the end of the recital. 


New York Tribune, November 9th, 1916. 


_ MR. GRAINGER is in all respects out of the ordinary; he has put 
himself into a class without associates in regard to his compositions, 
He has charming qualities. 


MR. GRAINGER’S unique program should be put on record. 


Steinway Piano 


Management:—ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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uel Lifschey, the viola, and Henri du 
Busscher, the excellent oboist. The Mo- 
zart and Brahms quartets brought into 
play the remaining members of the quin- 
tet, André Tourret, the violinist, and 
Engelbert Roentgen, ’cellist. 

Lillian Bradley showed a promising so- 
prano voice and earned several encores. 
Miss Bradley’s winning enthusiasm 


served her well in the numbers requiring 
humor and vivacity. Hugh Allan was 
at home in his Neapolitan songs, accom- 
panied by himself and was liberally ap- 
plauded. 

Max Sanders’ Sunday “Elite Musi- 
cales” are decidedly worthy of the sup- 
port of conscientious music-lovers. 





DETHIER SONATA RECITAL 





Violinist and Pianist Present a New 
Work by Dohnanyi 


Edouard and Gaston Dethier played 
sonatas for violin and piano at the Com- 
edy Theater, New York, last Sunday eve- 
ning and greatly pleased an audience of 
fair size. Messrs. Dethier have been 
long and favorably known to New York 
music-lovers and their qualities need no 
fresh dissection at this writing. Their 


work Sunday night proved them once 
more artists of serious purpose and 
ample executive skill, well versed in the 
essentials of chamber music perform- 
ance. Their co-operation reveals a care- 
ful appreciation of the task in hand, a 
smooth, well-balanced ensemble and a 
clear perspective. 
They offered Dohnanyi’s C Sharp 
Minor Sonata, that of Brahms in G Ma- 
jor and one by Gabriel Pierné in D 
Minor. That of Dohnanyi is new here. 
It is not music of large import, but it is 
adroitly put together and to a consider- 
able extent falls pleasantly on the ear. 
Yet, in common with many other prod- 
ucts of this de-Magyarized Hungarian, 
much of it sounds like denatured Brahms. 
‘he fine sonata of the latter master en- 
joyed a worthy a dninimee | — 





Musicians’ Club of New York Begin 
Season with Concert 


One of the best programs ever pre- 
sented at the Musicians’ Club of New 
York was given the evening of Nov. 5, 
opening the season. By arrangement 
with Foster & David, the New York 
managers, the entertainment committee 
presented Florence Otis, coloratura so- 
prano; Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and Arthur Bergh, accompanist. Nov. 
21 Howard Brockway and _ Loraine 
Wyman present the program at the club. 


it. 


The audience was very 
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DUTCH HEAR MISS SPENCER 





Pianist One of Few Americans to Give 
Recitals in Holland 


With the war raging in Europe, 
Eleanor Spencer, the brilliant American 
pianist, sailed from America for Holland 
last winter and remained there until the 
summer, when she returned to America 





A Study of Eleanor Spencer, the Amer- 
ican Pianist, by Dr. Arnold Genthe 


for her this season’s tour. Although she 
did not intend to concertize when she first 
arrived in Holland, she was induced to 
play a number of engagements and ap- 
peared as soloist in The Hague and at 
Scheveningen with the leading Holland 
orchestras, as recounted in this journal 
at the time. Miss Spencer is one of the 
few American artists heard in Holland 
since the outbreak of the war. She had 
made a name for herself in Holland prior 
to the war and counts many admirers 
among the intensely critical Dutch music- 
lovers. While in Holland last year she 
was presented with the Dutch cap which 
is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. It is the kind of cap worn by the 
Scheveningen peasantry. 

Miss Spencer is to appear in recital 
in New York the latter part of the sea- 
son. She is also to have a number of 
concert engagements. 


MORE CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS ORGANIZE 


Local Branches Added to the 
State Association in Three 
Cities 
The Music Teachers’ Association of 
California has added several new local 
branches to its membership. In River- 
side a local association was recently or- 
ganized with Z. Earl Meeker as presi- 
dent. At San José, a local branch has 
been formed under the supervision of 
Walter B. Kennedy, county vice-president 
for Santa Clara County. At Sacramento 
seventy-five members of the musical pro- 
fession met at a recent reception at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Mering, president 
of the Saturday Club of Sacramento. 
Addresses were made by Glen Andrus, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Sacramento; Homer Henley and Alex- 


ander Stewart, State president of the 
California Music Teachers’ Association. 

Lena Frazee, county vice-president for 
Sacramento County, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting at which an election of of- 
ficers was held. The following were 
elected officers of the Sacramento branch: 
President, Mrs. Horace Brown; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clyde Brand; _ treasurer, 
Florine Wenzel. The above-named offi- 
cers and Mrs. Edwin Norman, Homer 
Henley, Mrs. Charles Mering and Albert 
Barber will compose the board of direc- 
tors. 

A renewed interest in the work of the 
association is noted throughout the state, 
especially in the interior counties. This 
is expected to result in a large increase 
in the membership of the association be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1917. An active campaign 
to increase the membership is soon to be 
undertaken under the supervision of a 
special committee, comprising the fol- 
lowing prominent members of the asso- 
ciation: 

Marie Withrow, Wallace A. Sabin and 
George Kruger, San Francisco; Robert 
Tolmie, Howard E. Pratt and Paul Stein- 
dorff, Oakland; Julius Rehn Weber, Wil- 
iam E. Chamberlain and Charles Louis 
Seeger, Berkeley; William H. Lott, 
Ernest Douglas and Jaroslaw de Zie- 
linski, Los Angeles; Edward L. Pease, 
Homer Henley and Mrs. Esther N. Mer- 
ing, Sacramento; Willibald Lehman, Al- 
bert F. Conant and Mrs. Zay Rector 
Bevitt, San Diego. 








Evening Dress Barred from Parisian 
Opera Houses 


Dispatches of Nov. 10 to New York 
newspapers from Paris state that an 
official decree has been issued in the 
French capital to the effect that no per- 
son shall be admitted to the Opéra, Op- 
éra Comique, the Comédie Frangaise or 
the Odéon in evening dress until the war 
is ended. Those dressed otherwise than 
in the ordinary day costume will be ex- 
cluded. The institutions where this or- 
der is enforced are state-subsidized. 
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STARR 


Brilliant Young 
Nova Scotian Violinist 


Brief Excerpts from Boston 
Reviews 


H. T. P. in the Transcript: 
“An unusually skillful violin- 
ist.” 

The Post: “She made an im- 
mediate and most _ favorable 
impression,” : 
The Herald: “Her tone is 


well developed.” 

The Globe: “Her technical re- 
sources are extensive. She 
plays with an expressive tone 
of good size, but unforced.” 
The Christian Science Monitor: 
“Miss Starr is a_ thoroughly 
trained player and a brilliant 
interpreter.” : 
The Daily Advertiser: “She is 
already an artist.” 


Second Boston Recital in January 
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FIRST LOS ANGELES 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Season Inaugurated with Open-air 
Performance in Neighboring 


City 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 6.—The Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra opened its 
season at Claremont, a college town about 
thirty miles from here, last Friday night, 
when it played a program in an open-air 
theater. The audience occupied a good 
portion of the 4000 seating capacity of 
the theater. The program was of roman- 
tic numbers and the acoustics of the place 
proved excellent. 
The Saint-Saéns Quintet, headed by 
E. H. Clark, gave its first program of 


the season last week. These programs 
are novel in that no admission fee is 
charged, the purpose being to interest 
the public in modern chamber music. 
The concerts are financed by W. A. Clark, 
Jr., son of ex-Senator Clark of Montana. 
Works by Sinding, Borodine and Chevil- 
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Engaged as Soloist with 


Haydn Choral Union 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 29th 
(The Messiah) 


Brooklyn Saengerbund 
November 26th 


Brooklyn Nightingale 
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lard were presented. The vocal soloist 
was Constance Balfour, one of the lead- 
ing California sopranos. 

Clifford Lott opened the local recital 
season Thursday, singing a program at 
the Woman’s Clubhouse. It was partly 
made up of settings of Stevenson poems 
and presented the singer at his best. 
Mrs. Lott accompanied him. 

At the November dinner of the Gamut 
Club the leading guests were Florence 
Macbeth and Dr. Humphrey, J. Stewart, 
organist of the San Diego Exposition. 
On the program were Miss Macbeth, 
Arnold Krauss, Mr. and Mrs. Hassler, 
Messrs. Staples and Plowe, Mrs. Hope 
and Raymond Schouten. These numbers 
with readings and speeches made an un- 
usually interesting evening. The Gamut 
club has added many new members re- 
cently. 

Pianists seem to suit the taste of Los 
Angeles this season. After two recitals 
here, Paderewski is announced for a third 
in February and Godowsky made such an 
impression with the one recital an- 
nounced from him that Manager Behy- 
mer is bringing him back from San Fran- 
cisco for another this week. 

The local Federation of Music Clubs 
held its contest for music students yes- 
terday. The winner in the vocal class 
was Ruth Hutchinson. Winners of the 
violin and piano class were not an- 
nounced. These will compete with the 
San Francisco aspirants and the winners 
will eompete again at the Federation 
meeting at Birmingham, Ala. ; 

Leading members of the local musical 
fraternity. exhaust their words of praise 
for the Special Fall Edition of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and declare it sets the high 
record for musical journalism in point of 
wide presentation of “all America” in 
musical interests of Los an 





MR. GRANVILLE’S RECITAL 





Baritone Sings Two Songs Dedicated to 
Him 

Two songs composed for and dedicated 
to Charles Norman Granville, the bari- 
tone, graced the program of his recital 
at the Von Ende School of Music, New 
York, on Friday evening of last week. 
These songs were “Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorree,” by Charles Gilbert Spross, and 
“Mortality,” by Hines. Another novelty 
was “One Golden Day,” by Fay Foster, 
with the composer scheduled to play the 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Granville was in good voice and 
sang convincingly, in perfect accord with 
the spirit of his songs. With splendid 
verve he sang the “Chanson Bachique” 
from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” and with deli- 
cate charm the quaint Schumann trifle, 
“Die Rose, die Lilie, die Taube, die 


Sonne.” Yon’s “The Fool of Thule” was 
an effective dramatic ballad, sung 
spiritedly. 


Mr. Granville also was heard in num- 
bers by Secchi, Schubert, Franz and 
Brahms. An audience of good size filled 
the Von Ende studios and applauded Mr. 
Granville’s singing heartily. H. B. 


Spiering to Introduce New Sonata 
Delamarter 


A Sonata, for violin and piano, by Eric 
Delamarter, the well-known Chicago 
critic and composer, will be heard for 
the first time in New York, when Theo- 
dore Spiering gives his second recital 
of the season at A®olian Hall on Dec. 
15. In presenting the work, which is 
said to be a notable contribution to cham- 
ber music literature by American com- 
posers, Mr. Spiering will have the co- 
operation of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
will play the piano part. The sonata is 
being published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company. 





by 





Merle Alcock, contralto, sings the solos 
for that voice in “The Blessed Damosel,” 
given by the Musical Art Society, Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 19, at Carnegie Hall. 





Christine Schutz, contralto, will sing 
at Newark, N. J., on Tuesday, Nov. 28, 
under the auspices of one of the promi- 
nent singing societies. 


**MAIL”” READERS HEAR 
WORKS THEY PICKED 


Anna Fitziu Soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic At “Home Symphony 
Concert”’ 


One thousand readers of the Evening 
Mail decided by vote the program of the 
“Home Symphony Concert” in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 8 and the thousand voters 
were all on hand that evening with their 
brothers and their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts and some friends 
to applaud their discriminating judg- 
ment. The Mail readers approved the 
Bach Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, won- 


dered at the Schubert B Minor (“Unfin- 
ished”) Symphony and almost cheered 
the soloist, Anna Fitziu, her accompanist, 
Paquita Madriguera, and the conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky. The audience was mightily 
impressed by the scenic beauties of 
“Romeo and Juliet” painted in Tschai- 
kowsky’s melodramatic overture. Other 
offerings of the orchestra were the two 
elegiac Grieg melodies, the “Lohengrin” 
Prelude and the “Ride of the Walkiire.” 

Miss Fitziu, in good voice, made the 
most of the Ballatella from “Pagliacci,” 
Sibella’s “Desir” and Lehmann’s 
“Cuckoo,” with “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 
as an extra. Robert Braine was the 
competent accompanist. But Miss 
[itziu’s principal number was __her 









“Nightingale” aria from Granados’s 
“Goyescas,” familiar to Metropolitan au- 
diences. Accompanying the creator of 
the “Goyescas” réle was Paquita Madri- 
guera, the girl piano virtuoso, who was 
Granados’s favorite pupil—and no won- 
der, this muchacha bonita! A. H. 





Atlantic City Lecture on Life of Ethel. 
bert Nevin 


ATLANTIC CiTy, Nov. 6.—A lecture on 
life of Ethelbert Nevin was interestingly 
presented by Mrs. Hugo Rosenstock of 
Pittsburgh in the Council Hall of Hotel 
Breakers recently by local Jewish women 
and members of the Crescendo Club. The 
lecture was interspersed with perform- 
ances of some of the composer’s master- 
pieces. Those taking part were Miss 
Hirsch, Miss Rome, Miss Greenburg, 
Miss Jesselsohn, Mrs. Marion Parsons 
and Mrs. Nathan Greenburg, accompan- 
ists. i vo a 





A musicale, followed by a young peo- 
ple’s play, was the entertainment pro- 
vided by the Musicians’ Study Club of 
Montclair, N. J., in Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Nov. 3. The concert part of the 
program was under the direction of 
Charles Roy Castner. Other partici- 
pants were Jeanette Jacobus, Bertha 
Stammelman, Edwin Ulrich, Alice Cast- 
ner, John Hoatson. 





Harris S. Shaw, the Boston organist, 
played a dedicatory recital on the new 
organ in the First Baptist Church, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 1. Edna Howard Sherman, so- 
prano, a pupil of Minnie Hayden of Bos- 
ton, assisted. 
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NEW ORLEANS GIVES 
APPLAUSE TO AMATO 


Baritone Sings to Notable Audi- 
ence—Concert by Community 
Chorus 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 30.—One of 
the largest audiences that has assembled 


in the Athenaeum for many a day was 
present on the 21st to greet Pasquale 
Amato, the Metropolitan. Opera baritone, 
who made his first appearance here un- 
der the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society. The program contained many 
attractive numbers, but it was in the 
arias from “Pagliacci,” “Carmen” and 
“The Barber of Seville” that the artist 
made his greatest success. Another num- 
ber which pleased the audience was “Il 
s’est tu, le charmant rossignol” of 
Gretchaninoff, with violin obbligato. 

Signor Amato’s assisting artist, David 
Hochstein, made a most favorable im- 
pression with the New Orleans public 
and can always count on a warm wel- 
come here. 

Maurice Lafarge was the able accom- 
panist of the evening and his visit to 
New Orleans was of much interest, as it 
was here that his father sang at the 
I'rench Opera House many years ago, 
being one of the great favorites with 
opera-goers in the olden days. 





The concert by the much heralded 
pianist, Leo Ornstein, took place at the 
Athenaeum on the 26th, before a very 
large audience, which enjoyed immensely 
the program played by this young pian- 
ist. His own compositions, “Anger” and 
“Wild Men’s Dance,” brought forth 
smiles from some and much enthusiasm 
from others. Ornstein was applauded 
heartily after each number and respond- 
ed with several encores. 

The first concert given by the Com- 
munity Chorus, which is being promoted 
by Benedict Grunewald, was given Sat- 
urday evening at the Grunewald Conven- 
tion Hall before an unusually large au- 
dience. The program was designed to 
appeal to all music-lovers and consisted 
of popular and classic selections, which 
were well rendered by soloists and chorus, 
ably conducted by Ruth Harrison, who 
also made an address in which she out- 
lined the work of the chorus. 

Adrian Freche, one of New Orleans’ 
youngest and most talented violinists, 
has just been selected out of eight com- 
petitors to be sent as the representative 
of the State of Louisiana at the meeting 
of young professional musicians at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., next year. The event was 
conducted by Mary M. Conway, super- 
visor of music in the New Orleans public 
schools and a representative of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. The 
candidates consisted of four pianists, 
two vocalists and two violinists. Young 
Freche has been studying under Prof. 
Mark Kaiser, the noted violinist and 
teacher. D. B. F 





SONG AND PIANO RECITALS 





Two Concerts of Unusual Excellence for 
New York Audiences 


Two fine recitals took place in the 
Straus Auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance of New York during the last 
week. On Sunday, Nov. 5, Claire Rivers, 
pianist, and Louise Davidson, soprano, 
gave a successful recital in costume. Miss 
Rivers surpassed herself in piano com- 
positions by Reger, Brahms, Chopin, 
Granados, Scarlatti, Daquin and Grain- 
ger, and Miss Davidson in songs by Horn, 
Mana Zucca, Grant-Schaefer and Dal- 
croze, songs of the Pwvrenees and old 
French songs sang in her own inimitable 
captivating way. 

On Wednesday,. Nov. 8, Lucille Brad- 
ley, pianist, and Patricia Murphy, so- 
prano, ingratiated themselves with their 
audience by their splendid performances 
of works by Sibella, Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Cornelius, Grieg, Scarlatti, Reich- 
ardt, Bliss and Horsman. The Cornelius 
songs were sung particularly beautifully. 
‘he enthusiastic audience insisted on en- 
cores from both artists. 

It ought to be especially mentioned 
that Louise Davidson and Patricia Mur- 
phy have both perfect diction and a won- 
derful knoweldge of languages, singing 
equally well in English, French, Italian, 
German and Spanish. 





Whitney Tew Inaugurates Chicago Series 
of Musicales 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—Whitney Tew, the 
English basso, has inaugurated a series 
of Sunday afternoon teas in his studio 
in the Fine Arts Building. The affair 
of Sunday afternoon was exceptionally 
brilliant and was attended by a number 
of prominent musicians, who strongly ap- 
plauded Mr. Tew’s teaching method as 


that, if properly trained, there is prac- 
tically no limit to the range of the human 
voice; that modern methods of teaching 
have curtailed the vocal equipment to such 
an extent that much of the old music can 
no longer be rendered. Myrtle Lawson, 
one of his pupils, revealed a range of be- 
tween three and four octaves, and after 
her numbers Mr. Tew stated that he soon 
expected to have enough voices of wide 
range to enable him to produce some of 
Bellini’s works, among them “Beatrice 
di Tenda.” Mr. Tew himself was heard 
to excellent advantage during the after- 
noon in Luzzi’s “Ave Maria,” which fur- 
ther demonstrated the method he has 
been expounding since he came to Chi- 
cago a year ago, as his voice is a basso 
profundo and the Luzzi number is prac- 
tically a tenor solo. It was an example 
of real bel canto. a. in 2 


Mme. Brenska and Paul Althouse Sing 
in Zanesville, Ohio 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 6.—This past 
week was unusually active musically, 
closing with the recital on Friday eve- 
ning at- the Weller Theater of Mme. 
Zabetta Brenska, soprano, and Paul A!t- 
house, Metropolitan Opera tenor. This 
was the first of a series under the au- 
spices of the Thursday Morning Music 
Club. “The Spring Bonnet,” a musica] 
comedy, was presented the first three 
days of the week by a cast and chorus 
numbering 800 and some splendid work 
was done by the soloists. The directors 
were Edna and Meda Moorehead of this 
city. H. W. J. 


Atlanta will have an opportunity of 
hearing the sonata recitals of David and 
Clara Mannes on Feb. 27, when this 
gifted couple appears there under the 
auspices of the Musical Club. 











Mrs. Armand Carroll, president of the 
Musical Club of Atlanta, engaged Ethel 


HARTMANN RENEWS 
NEW YORK SUCCESS 


Violinist Plays wtth Jacobs’ 
Orchestra—New Bartlett 
Work Well Liked 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, Cort Theater, 
afternoon, Nov. 5. The program: 


Homer N. 





Wagner, Overture, “Rienzi’; 


Bartlett, Symphonic Poem, “Apollo” (first 
time) ; "Saint aens, Concerto in B Minor, 
Op. 61, Arthur Hartmann, violinist; Tschai- 
kowsky, “Nut Cracker” Suite; Wagner, “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” 

Arthur Hartmann lent luster to the 
concert with his playing of the Saint- 
Saéns B Minor Concerto. It was Mr. 
Hartmann’s first appearance with an or- 
chestra in New York in several seasons. 
He immediately established himself in his 
audience’s favor and was given an ova- 
tion at the close of each of the three 
movements. Some years ago he played 
the same work as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic in the days of Saf- 
onoff, giving a notable performance. 
Last week he gave a thrilling reading of 
the work; his command of the technics 
is complete. The beauty of his perform- 
ance was marked by a deeply poetic ap- 
preciation of this pleasing music. Such 
rhythm as he displayed in the enuncia- 
tion of the opening themes of the first 
and last movements is not the possession 
of many executive artists. And his tone 
in the lovely andantino was ravishing! 
The audience waxed enthusiastic. 

Further interest attached to the first 
performance in a concert room (the work 
was heard at a Central Park concert a 
few years ago) of Homer N. Bartlett’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Apollo.” The per- 
formance was on the whole inadequate, 
insufficient rehearsal being apparent. 
Nevertheless, the composition had suc- 
cess and Mr. Bartlett was called out 
three times. There is melodic richness 
and good instrumental coloring in the 
work; when it is played with greater 
precision than it was last week it will 
be time enough to discuss it. It is as- 


suredly the work of a skilful musician. 
Mr. Jacobs led his men ably in Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” Overture and “Ride of the 
Valkyries” and Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
Cracker” Suite. His conducting had a 
good deal of spirit and animation and 
he is making strides in his newly chosen 
field. A. W. K. 





SYMPHONY CLUB’S PLANS 





Rothwell Rehearsing Organization for 
Concert in January 


The Symphony Club is rehearsing for 
its first concert of the New York season, 
which will be given in January at AZolian 
Hall. Walter Henry Rothwell, former 
conductor of the St. Paul Symphony and 
the Civic Orchestral Society of New 
York, has added to an already full sea- 
son by accepting the conductorship of 
this organization. The club is becoming 
well known for its charities, having al- 
ready in former concerts given substan- 
tially to the Children’s Home. The club 
enjoys the distinction of having among 
its members some of the best known of 
New York’s society women, among whom 
are Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and 
Mrs. P. P. Morgan. Mrs. John A. Hart- 
well is president and Mrs. Howard 
Brockway secretary. 

The proceeds of January’s concert will 
be given to the Nurse’s Pension Fund of 
the Polyclinic Hospital. Mr. Rothwell is 
rehearsing the club in works of Wagner, 
Strauss, Schubert and Beethoven, in 
addition to several modern works. 





Morristown Applauds Artists of Music 
League 


Artists of the Music League of Amer- 
ica gave their first concert of the season 
at Morristown, N. J., Nov. 3, under the 
auspices of the Friday Evening Club. 
The program was one of unusual charm 
and the concert was a success in every 
way. Salvatore de Stefano, the harpist, 
especially pleased his audience and had 
to respond te many encores. The new 
organization, Maruchess-Schwarez En- 
semble, assisted by the ’cellist, Sara 
Gurowitsch, made a deep impression. 
They played the Tschaikowsky Trio, for 
violin, piano and ’cello. Shorter numbers 
by Sinding and Fernandez Arbos were 
played. Donna Easley, the charming so- 
prano, graciously sang a number of en- 
cores. 
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Scores Vocal Success 


in the title role in 





Leginska by telegraph for an appearance 
at her club in Atlanta on March 29. 


demonstrated through the work of a 
number of his papils. Mr. Tew claims 


‘ KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


“THE CENTURY GIRL” 


at Century Theatre 
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BALLET RUSSE DELIGHTS BOSTON 
AND BEWILDERS IT A BIT, TOO 


Colorful. Charm of the Performances Finds Ready Response, But Nijinsky Opens Door to an Art 
Too New for Immediate Pgpularity—Concerning the Behavior of Audiences at Piano Recitals 
—A Symphony Program of Two Numbers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, Nov. 13, 1916. 


IAGHILEFF’S Russian Ballet has 
been here, filling with color and 
splendor the gray, decorous skies of No- 
vember. Wonderful white-faced women, 
slender, jet-haired men walked panther- 
like on our’ thoroughfares. Boston 
hurried past them on the pigeon toes of 
virtue, whispering “Some of those people 
from the BALLYROOCE!” Dear Bos- 
ton! It has outgrown the Puritans in 


many ways, but it still fears to take its 
feet off the ground; it still feels that 
dancing reveals an irresponsible spirit, 
the spirit that might prompt a man to 
eat beans on Friday instead of on Sat- 
urday. 

And yet the Ballet has invaded every 
corner of Boston, affected all orders of 
society, influenced the Olympian Karl 
Muck (as you shall see by and by). In 
the shops meek-faced housewives in sober 
and godly raiment are trying on scarfs 
a@ la Bakst, chapeaux Revalles, evening 
gowns couleur de faune. In the little 
restaurants near the Opera House for an 
entire week one heard only the interna- 
tional language of the art-world—French. 
Near the Fenway gates nestles the little 
café de France, “M’sieu Simon’s” the 
artists call it. Here where a New Eng- 
land decorum usually resides, all was 
bustle and excitement. M’sieu Simon, 
chubby and beaming, darted forward and 
backward with incredible piles of dishes 
balanced on his white coat-sleeve, while 
his big wife sailed through the crowd as 
a liner through the waves and bore aloft 
great bowls of butter pats, trays of salad, 
and pitchers of cream. Madame halts 
her stately course a moment to impart, 
in a booming contralto stage-whisper that 
might have been heard on the other side 
of the avenue, the information: “C’est 
les gens du ballet—always so in haste— 
if I should make employ of twenty hands 
. . . @ Vinstant, messieurs et dames!” 

But the thing itself, the ballet in ac- 
tion—what were we to think of it? “Pap- 
illons,” “Spectre de la Rose,” “Sylphides” 
we found “chahming.” So they are, 
charming with a_ pink-lemonade-pretti- 
ness. “Sylphides” reminds one of angel 
cake, that culinary masterpiece which 
uses up fourteen eggs and tastes like 





sweetened cottonwool. Even Nijinsky 
was sugar-iced to baker’s taste! How- 
ever, angel cake and coloratura toes are 
honorabie traditions. More than once 
could you hear in the corridors, between 
numbers, “Do you remember 4 
and “there are no such dancers nowa- 
days.” One actually said, “I ‘sor’ it last 
year with Pavlowa!” 


Impressions of “Till Eulenspiegel” 


Yes, it was easy to catalogue these 
three ballets, but what to do with “Till 
Kulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks?” For we 
had come to think of Strauss’s Rondo as 
something in the répertoire of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, therefore to be lis- 
tened to intellectually and reverently. 
Nijinsky’s “Till” was impish, robustiously 
humorous, convincingly human. He 
didn’t look like a tone poem! And he 
didn’t toe-dance either, so we were be- 
wildered. Similarly puzzled we were by 
the flat, archaic beauty of “L’aprés-midi 
d’un faune.” Though we had eyes, we 
saw not that one of the greatest living 
creative artists had opened for us the 
door to an art greater than any of which 
we had ever dreamed—an art primeval, 
eternal, unbearably beautiful. Nijin- 
sky’s “Faune” is just such an evangel of 
a new religion in art as was Debussy’s 
“Pelléas.” But, just as we sneered at 
“Pelléas” and clamored for the more ob- 
vious joys of “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Thais,” so we ignore “Till,” gape at 
the “Faune,” and triple-encore ‘“Cléo- 
patre,” that highly spiced Egyptian 
fricassée a la Delibes. 

At present Boston likes Bolm better 
than it likes Nijinsky. The art of the 
latter is too titanic, too primeval, its lan- 
guage too new for easy or immediate 
popularity. But the language of Bolm is 
easy to understand; he is as Egyptian as 
Verdi’s “Aida”; he burns with Puccini 
passion; his feet are robust tenor. His 
““Sadko,” exquisitely conceived and ex- 
quisitely mimed, was one of the notable 
ballets of the week. 

There is a single disappointment, a 
solitary note of regret: there might have 
been more “pretty” dancing. Ah, but 
that was a noble omission, for which let 
us give thanks. For the curse of pretti- 
ness is upon us, as it is upon the English. 
The popular ideal is a pretty face, rather 
than an harmonious, unspoiled body; a 
pretty frock, a piquant style, rather than 
the graceful drapery, the splendid robe; 


our daily Vienna bread (or angel cake), 
rather than the dream and the vision. 
The Russian dancers are of those with a 
mission to break down the barriers of 
prettiness, that the rising tide of beauty 
may pour in and overwhelm all mean and 
common things. May their hands—and 
their feet—be strengthened thereto! 


- Piano Recitals 


Harold Henry’s piano recital at Stein- 
ert Hall was timely in that it presented 
a tone-picture of the Somme front: unin- 
terrupted bombardment. How we should 
enjoy hearing him in the “Battle of 
Waterloo,” or that other tone poem for 
the piano, “Johnstown Flood”! 

The other pianist of the week, Harold 
Bauer, played a delightful program with 
sympathy and understanding to an audi- 
ence that should have been larger and 
might well have been more punctual. 
Why did that tall youth enter the hall 
on the fourth measure of a fugue, parade 
down the center aisle, cross to the right- 
hand aisle, noisily identify his seat and 
settle himself comfortably just three 
measures before the final chord? And 
the stout lady in a shiny black hat: 
could she not have gone out before the 
Field Nocturne, or waited until it was 
over? Then there was the man who rose 
to make sure of his latchkey before de- 
parting! In the middle of the Galuppi 
number he did it, drawing out along with 
his key a handkerchief and four little 
tinkling pennies. 

The Longy Club gave one of its all too 
rare concerts of chamber music on Tues- 
day night before an appreciative and 
discriminating audience. A Debussy 
Trio, played for the first time, aroused 
much favorable comment. 


Marcia van Dresser’s Charm 


An exquisite pleasure was Marcia van 
Dresser’s song recital early in the week. 
Here is a musician of rare beauty, love- 
liness of voice (over which she has only 
a fair measure of control), and unusual 
intelligence. What a blessing that we 
in the audience can simultaneously hear, 
see and think! The sense of hearing 
alone would not have given us unbounded 
joy at Marcia van Dresser’s recital. We 
had to look much and listen little when 
she delivered her group of old Irish 
songs. Nor was her French group espe- 
ciallv successful, except in the case of 
the Fauré songs. But oh, the Lullaby 


of Cyril Scott, beautifully written, beau- 
tifully sung, charmingly interpreted’ 
Then her German group gave evidence 
unmistakable of her sound training in 
the land of the Lied and the music 
drama. There were faultless diction, 
changing tone-color, atmosphere—in a 
word, all the head and heart that one 
has a right to expect in the rendering of 
German art-music. Come again soon, 
Miss van Dresser! 

At last a Symphony Concert that has 
cheered the critics one and all: No Kreis- 
ler, no Gadski, no pianist, no organist, 
just a symphony concert! The program 
contained but two numbers—Brahm’s 
Symphony No. 1 and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade.” The audience crowded 
—“completely occupied” is more fitting 
—Symphony Hall. It listened with de- 
votion, studied its annotated program 
with pious concentration and clapped its 
gloved hands together. Inwardly it ap- 
proved of Dr. Muck’s forethought in 
planning a performance of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Suite for the very week of the 
visit of the Ballet. But never mind what 
the audience thought or did, it was a 
glorious program gloriously played. 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 





“Minnesota Mozart” Plays for St. Paul 
Clubwomen 


St. Paut, MINN., Nov. 9.—Louis Roos 
Gomberg, the child pianist of Duluth, 
sometimes referred to as “Minnesota’s 
Little Mozart,” from his premature ac- 
complishment at the age of nine years, 
was the visiting attraction at the Schu- 
bert Club’s second concert of the season. 
He appeared successfully with Nellie 
Krebs Whitaker, soprano, and Martha 
Rogers, accompanist, in an interesting 
program. The child has had but one 
teacher, Mrs. D. H. Day, who discovered 
his talent and who applies herself de- 
votedly and unselfishly to its develop- 
ment and in this displays a talent not 
inferior to that of the boy himself. Mrs. 
Whitaker contributed generously to the 
en‘oyment of the occasion. 

F. L. C. B. 


Appreciation from Max Rabinoff 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I cannot too strongly express my ap- 
preciation of the sterling support given 
the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and especially to me personally, not 
only during the New York engagement, 
but prior to that time. The frontispiece, 
which you published in the current issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA, I consider an 
honor, and cannot adequately express 
my feeling in the matter. 

We are undertaking a great work, and 
it is most encouraging to have such sup- 
port. 





Cordially yours, 
MAX RABINOFF. 
Nov. 10, 1916. 
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T And the subject is one of vital interest, not only to the 
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a song. Mr. Lindo’s book will enable them to be specific and secure that absolute 
unity of effort needed for artistic interpretation. 

The work covers everything essential to the equipment of a competent and 
artistic accompanist; ability to transpose and read at sight. knowledge of the 
traditions associated with opera, oratorio, and classic song, skill in varying style in 
playing, as the music may demand, and special gifts required in accompanying 
To each chapter is appended a suggested repertoire of 
standard works every accompanist ought to be familiar with. 
covers its subject in a thorough and interesting manner and presents valuable 
information in an altogether readable way. 


For sale by all music dealers 
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3 East 43rd Street, New York 
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Songs with Curious History 
in Russian Singer’s Program 








Mme. Dimitrieff Throws Light Upon Works of the ‘“‘Kaliki,”’ 
Pioneers of Russian Song—TInfluence of the Church Upon 
This Folk Music—Kaliki of To-day a Blind or Crippled 
Beggar Who Sings or Plays for Alms 








| fe agendas light is thrown upon 
the historical songs that Mme. Nina 
Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, sang at: 
her recital in AZolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 11. The singer has compiled val- 
uable explanatory notes, the results of an 
intimate acquaintance with the folk 
literature of Kussia, and especial research 
in the domain of Russian music that 
tells of the songs of the “Kaliki Pie- 
richojie,’ the wanderers or beggars, the 
pioneers of Russian song. 

“The study of Russian folk verse and 
song is closely associated with that of 
Russian church music,” writes Mme. 
Dimitrieff. “At the time when Russia 
embraced Christianity, folk songs were 
imparted to posterity chiefly by ear. The 
musie of the old Slavs was closely linked 
with the functions of the old religion, 
whose priests were singers as well as ex- 
ponents of the people’s religious belief. 
Christian Byzantine singing was intro- 
duced into Russia at the time of Duke 
Vladimir. The Bulgarians and Greeks 
influenced Russian church music, which 
itself has undergone changes by the ad- 
dition of folk motifs. When Constanti- 
nople emperors reigned, churches intro- 
duced soloists, and usually very good 
singers were selected. They influenced 
singing in the home, which was still of a 
religious nature. 

“In the seventeenth century, Russian 
church music and religious folk music 
was under the influence of the Western 
countries and as all music, except re- 
ligious, was entirely forbidden, the folk 
music later in the century became very 
popular. It was popularized chiefly by 
‘Kalikis,”, who wandered miles and miles, 
from village to village, chanting ballads, 
historical songs, epics, and religious 
songs, contributing great treasures to 
Russian music. The songs of these wan- 
derers have recently been collected by 
individuals and by ethnographical so- 
cieties. a 

“The description of the ‘Kaliki 
Pierichojie’ in folk epics does not tally 
with the actual appearance of the pres- 
ent Kaliki, who is blind or crippled. Some 
of the Kaliki of the old times were 
dressed as beggars, but in reality were 
not poor and were not crippled. Out of 
religious convictions, or by pledging 
themselves to make pilgrimages to holy 
places, they joined the order of Kalikis. 
The folk epics describe the Kaliki also as 
an epic hero, called in Russian ‘Bogatir,’ 
the most popular of whom were Ilia 
Mourometz, Dobrinia Nikitich and Alio- 
sha Popovitch. 

“It is very likely that in olden times 
there were Kalikis of two types; the poor 
and the rich. The rich were inspired by 
religious belief and were highly re- 
spected. The poor were inspired by the 
same convictions as the rich, but re- 
mained at home. owing, of course to 
their poverty. We first hear of them 


when Christianity was introduced into 
Russia. The church granted many favors 
to the Kalikis. When economic pressure 
made poverty in Russia a general thing, 
sufferers took example from the Kalikis 
in resignment to fate, and begging be- 
came quite respectable. 

“At the festivals of Duke Vladimir, the 
poor were always present and were well 





Mme. Nina Dimitrietf, the Russian So- 


prano 


treated. They chanted at funerals, and 
were under the protection of the church. 
Their love for wandering brought the 
Russians into Palestine, Byzantium and 
Afon. Legends, ballads and folk songs 
were thus spread from land to land. 
Among the ignorant masses the Kalikis 
had a powerful religious and moral in- 
fluence. The poor learned from them 
their song répertoire. The Kalikis be- 
came very popular during the reign of 
Alexis Michailovich, when all jesters and 
representatives of aristocratic forms of 
music were expelled. The Kalikis intro- 
duced into the palace the old ballads, 
epics and religious songs, and _ the 
‘bojarie’, or Russian lords, had to follow 
the imperial mandate to adopt folk 
music. 

“Through this imperial favor, many 
beggars saw a good opportunity to make 
money easily. Parents disfigured their 
children, or children were stolen in or- 
der to make beggars of them. Gradually 
the real Kaliki pilgrim disappeared, and 
only his musical creations were left. The 
Kaliki of the past resembled the blind 
beggars of to-day, called ‘Kabsari’ or 
‘Lirniki.’ The former plays a bandoura, 
a string: instrument, and the Lirniki a 
Russian lyre. 

“The real purpose of the present Kaliki 
is to earn a living in the easiest way. 
He frequents the market place, churches, 
or wherever crowds congregate, and begs 
for alms for his singing or playing. In 
southwestern Russia, where most of these 


Kalikis are living, organizations of these 
blind beggars exist, who elect their own 
leaders from the best instrumentalists of 
their number. Those who play the lyre 
form a separate class. Those who de- 
sire to become players on the lyre must 
study a certain number of years from an 
experienced player. Other instruments 
used by the blind beggars are the violin 
and the volinka, a shepherd’s horn, which 
is now becoming obsolete.” 


PRESENTS RUSSIAN 
SONGS IN COSTUME 


Nina Dimitrieff Offers Novel 
Program, with Explanatory 
Discourse 


NINA DIMITRIEFF, soprano, costume song 








recital; evening, Nov. 11, A€&olian Hall. 
Eugene Bernstein, accompanist. The pro- 
gram: 

“Se tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; “L’heure Vécue,” 
Massenet; “Si mes vers avaient des ailes,’ 
Hahn; ‘“Mandoline,’ Debussy; “I Shall 
Awake,” A. Walter Kramer; “A _ Perfect 
Love,’ Horatio Parker; “What Shall I Say?” 
Gerald Grayling; ‘Mother Dear,’ Manna 
Zucca; “Valentine,” Hallett Gilberté; Folk 
Songs (first time): Deobrina Nikitich, Ar- 
ranged by Alexandrow; “Dear Little 


Dove of a Mother,’ “The Wedding in the 
Forest,”. A. Gourilew; A. Dargomijsky; ‘‘He- 
brew Melody,” Rubinstein; *“Parassia’s 
Fancy,’ Moussorgsky (Aria from the wn- 
finished Opera, *‘Sorotschinsk Fair’); “Then 
It Grew Dark,” Tschaikowsky; “To My Dear 
Sorrow Did I Love,” ‘Spring Floods,” Rach- 
maninoff; “The Sleeping Princess,’ Borodine; 
“The Siren,” Gretchaninow. 





Nina Dimitrieff would doubtless com- 
mand as wide attention without the ex- 
traneous aid of picturesque costumes but 
there is no denying that this device does 
enhance her entertaining presentations 
of modern and ancient Russian songs. 
Mme. Dimitrieff’s offerings from the 
carliest Russian song literature are 
wholesome appetizers for jaded concert- 
voers who are surfeited with novelties 
from the generous hands of New York 


1ecitalists. In a read discourse on Sla- 
vonic folk lore she assured her audience 
ihat Americans can learn the Russian 
language just as readily as French 
(which is the strict truth) and urged the 
use of Russian in the charming lieder. 
“The Wedding in the Forest” was the 
best-liked of the three “first time” num- 
bers, although the audience would have 
cheerfully listened to a repetition of the 
whole group. The aria from the unfin- 
ished opera, “Sorotschinsk Fair,” evoked 
more than ordinary applause. Mme. 
Dimitrieff also distinguished herself in 
the French and American songs, particu- 
larly with Hallett Gilberté’s “A Valen- 
tine,” Manna Lucca’s “Mother Dear,” 
and Reynaldo Hahn’s “Were My Song 
With Wings Provided.” A number of 
encores and repetitions were demanded. 

Mme. Dimitrieff would probably 
heighten her success by omitting some 
of her excellent essay on Russian music, 
which she read before the folk songs. As 
“H. F. P.” pointed out recently in these 
columns, New York audiences do not 
relish instruction unless it is admin- 
istered by stealth, strategy or in some 
subtle form. 

Eugene Bernstein’s 
were flawless. 


accompaniments 





Christine Miller, the American con- 
tralto, has been engaged by the Ward 
Seminary at Nashville, Tenn., for a con- 
cert on March 5, 1917. 


OBERHOFFER PLAYS 
HIS TEACHER’S MUSIC 


Operatic Prelude by Kistler on 
Minneapolis Program—Week 
of Recitals 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 9.—The 
second pair of symphony concerts by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, was played on con- 
secutive nights in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The following Russian program 
was played in each city with Mme. Fan- 
nie Bloomfield Zeisler as the assisting 
soloist: 


‘‘Marche Slav,’’ Op. 31, Tschaikowsky; 
Symphony No. 6, in C Minor, Op. 58, Glazou- 
now; ‘“‘Fireworks,’’ Op. 4, Stravinsky; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, No. 4, in D Minor, Op. 
70, Rubinstein. 


The “Marche Slav” seemed to have 
been worked out to a smoother finish and 
a more convincing performance than 
either of the other orchestral numbers. 
Mme. Zeisler’s contribution to the pro- 
gram was extremely satisfying. The per- 
formance of the Rubinstein Concerto es- 
tablished a new and higher standard for 
future pianists in the Twin Cities. <A 
double encore gave to the persistent au- 
dience the Schubert-Tausig ‘March 
Militaire” and Poldini’s “Dancing Doll.” 

The popular concert Sunday afternoon 
exploited Arthur Hinton as the composer 
of Three Orchestral Scenes from “En- 
dymion,” programmed separately as 
“Sunrise,” “Shepherd’s Song” and “Dance 
of Youths and Maidens.” The rather 
pastoral character of the numbers was 
pleasantly depicted. The name of Cyrill 
Kistler found local interest in the fact 
that this composer was Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
first musical instructor. His Prelude to 
Act III of the opera “Kunihild,” sug- 
gestive of Wagner, found sympathetic 
treatment and cordial reception. A Hel- 
linesberger arrangement for violins and 
light orchestration of a Mayseder violin 
etude, played without conductor, was 
performed with metronomic precision and 
pleased the audience. It was repeated. 

Carl Cochems, basso, was soloist. His 
success was earned by his good voice of 
wide range and his intelligent use of it in 
“Tl lacerato spirito,” from Verdi’s “Simon 
Boccanegra,” and the “Song of the Drum 
Major,” from the “The Caid,” by Am- 
brose Thomas. 

Mildred Langtry’s recital on Monday 
evening elicited much complimentary 
comment. Expert assistance was given 
by Mrs. Katherine Hoffman at the piano. 
Other recitals of the week have been that 
of Mme. Julia Claussen, unfortunately 
timed for election night, but a delectable 
experience to those who heard it; that of 
Florence Pauly and Karl Scheurer in a 
program of chamber music for piano and 
violin; that of Cornelius Van Vliet and 
Harrison Wall Johnson in a program of 
French music, and that of the Thursday 
Musical in which were presented Mrs. 
May Williams Gunther, soprano, Mrs. S. 
N. Reep, organ, Mrs. J. C. Landry, piano, 
Arthur Landry, violin, Harry Landry, 
’cello and Margaret Hicks accompanist. 

F. L. C. B. 





A young English tenor, Sinclair Cole, 
who enlisted at the beginning of the 
war and after earning his sergeant’s 
stripes, was invalided out of the Army, 
recently appeared in a London concert. 
He is regarded as an exceptionally prom- 
ising singer. 
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"New York November | 18, 1916 


THE FIGHT IS WON! 
Just as the time that the press of Milwaukee was de- 





voting columns to the “Music Boosters’ Week,” and en- 
dorsing the work and addresses of the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, about whose efforts the week centered, the an- 
nual meeting of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
was being held in New Haven. Of this orchestra Hora- 
tio Parker is the conductor. 


During the course of the meeting Prof. William Lyon 

Phelps of Yale University, who is the president of the 
Orchestra Association, said: “It is probable that 
there has never been in the United States so much gen- 
eral interest in music as during the past year. 
Every lover of music,” he continued, “ought to subecrthe 
to the periodical MusicAL AMERICA, published. in New 
York. It gives accurate records from local correspon- 
dents. No one can read this journal every week, as I do, 
without having his knowledge increased and his faith 
strengthened.” 

Almost simultaneously, in Dayton, Ohio, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, the distinguished conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, at the music session of the Ohio 
State Federation of Music Clubs, said: “Art is for the 
people, and the people for art; and without this happy 
combination it is not worth while.” 

We have here distinct evidence of how the propaganda 
which is being made through our columns, and by our 
editor from the public platform, is making headway. 
Similar evidence could be adduced from all parts of the 
country. 

The significant feature, however, of the great wave of 
increased interest in music, which has swept the United 
States and is producing such remarkable results, partic- 
ularly with regard to better conditions for our own mu- 
sicians, composers, music teachers, is that it has brought 
out the fact that the most distinguished members of the 
music profession have come to a realization that there 
is, at last, a musical newspaper in existence upon whose 
reviews, criticisms, and reports they can rely with confi- 
dence. 

There are, as is known, several musical monthly mag- 
azines of large circulation and high character, but in the 
musical news field the existing sheets, up to the appear- 
ance of MUSICAL AMERICA, were so commercialized and 
their methods so often disreputable that it is no wonder 
their influence was on a par with their legitimate circu- 
lation, that is to say, it was exceedingly small. The 
struggle to win not merely the good-will but the respect 
of the profession has been a long and bitter one, but the 
fight has been won. To-day reputable musical journal- 
ism, at least so far as MUSICAL AMERICA is concerned, is 
accepted by the great mass of the profession and music 
lovers all over the country as an accomplished, demon- 
strated fact. 





AMERICAN SPEAKING VOICES 


There is much reason in Yvette Guilbert’s recent 
criticism of American speaking voices. No doubt her 
strictures will awaken animosity in various quarters 
but the great French artist in decrying the “lack of 
resonance, inflection, modulation”; the children’s voices 
“which sound like something between the noises of the 
frog and the parrot” and the “terrible speaking in the 
throat” lays her finger upon an institution that is truly 
discreditable to us. We may or may not need the 
remedial conservatory which she advocates; the fact 
remains that the ugly speaking voice is a national and 
extensively ramified vice that ought to be eradicated. 
Foreigners have parodied what they consider its most 
conspicuous features but whether their satire is justi- 
fied in particular details or not there is indubitably 
sound cause for ridicule of a sort. 

The American boy is suffered to abuse his voice as 
he will. The idea of tending it in any respect seems 
never to enter his parents’ heads. At play he rends it 
mercilessly. He will emit fearful sounds—raucous 
and scarcely human—without evoking parental or other 
protest of any sort. The voice grows hard, unsympa- 
thetic, unmusical. It is ill placed and badly forced, 
even in ordinary speech. What wonder, therefore, that 
a large percentage of singers are not subsequently 


evolved? With the perfectly unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted wear and tear on the voice as a result of brutal 
usage it is surprising that we produce as many excellent 
vocalists as we do. Yes, Mme. Guilbert speaks out of 
the fullness of truth. 
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A New Portrait of Mme. Jomelli 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, formerly one of the stars of 
the Manhattan Opera House, is now appearing through- 
out the country in concerts. The above likeness of 
Mme. Jomelli was made last week in New York. 

Hutcheson—Ernest Hutcheson, after his strenuous 
tour of last season, has found it necessary to take a 
complete rest from public playing and will not appear 
in concert again before October, 1917. 

Kelley—From Western College at Oxford, Ohio, the 
word comes that Edgar Stillman Kelley, composer of 
the “New England” Symphony, the “Alladin Suite,” and 
other standard compositions for orchestra, has accepted 
the invitation of Max Zach and the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra to direct at St. Louis the performance of the 
“Alladin Suite,” Nov. 24 and 25. 

Scott—Gilderoy Scott, the English -contralto, now in 
America, had a novel experience on returning to her 
home in New York last week after her Canadian tour. 
She found a notice calling her to jury duty. Apparently 
our officials did not realize that the name Gilderoy was 
not a male appellation. Miss Scott responded to the 
call, informing the court that she was not Mr. Scott. 


Muratore—When Lucien Muratore, the noted tenor, 
stopped at the Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha, Neb., re- 
cently, he said that he hoped that it would prove more 
pleasant than the Fontenelle where he served as a sol- 
dier last year. Fontenelle is a French village, where 
the opera singer spent several uncomfortable months 
in the trenches amid bursting shells and shrapnel. 


Léon Rennay—During the residence of the late Frank 
King Clark in Paris, he attended a dinner where the 
composer Reynaldo Hahn was importuned to discuss 
certain of his compositions, and in referring to his 
beautiful setting of Verlaine’s “L’heure exquise,” said 
to Mr. Clark: “No artist has ever sung it with greater 
charm of voice and interpretation than has Léon 
Rennay.” 

Barstow—As a result of her last month’s performance 
in Buffalo, Vera Barstow has added a new composition 
to her répertoire. Otto Wick, the conductor of the El- 
mira Symphony Orchestra, heard her in Buffalo and 
wrote for her especial use a “Reverie Celeste.” 


Devoe—lIn order to demonstrate that great artists are 
as normal as any other class of people, James E. Devoe, 
the Detroit manager, led a Free Press interviewer be- 
hind the scenes at the recent Gluck-Zimbalist recital. 
The account states: “There Efrem Zimbalist and his 
wife were seated. The former was exercising his fin- 
gers, for in a few moments he was due to open the con- 
cert, but Alma Gluck was busily engaged at—what do 
you suppose? Well, just plain knitting, like any moth- 
er of a fine baby.” 








Arrangement Committee. 


was the central figure. 


ment. 


musical forces of the city. 


HANS BRUENING, 
CHARLES W. DODGE, 
RALPH ROWLAND. 


HOW IT Won OUT 


“Music Boosters’ Week” in Milwaukee was a success beyond the most sanguine expectations of the 


A positive civic awakening in regard to musical art was the result of the campaign in which Mr. Freund 
By his inspiring addresses in the high schools, Normal School, City Auditorium, 
and before the Press Club and Deutscher Club party, he stirred the city to enthusiasm, aroused new inter- 
est in music among the masses, and aided greatly in giving the revival the impulse of a city-wide move- 


Through his initiative there was launched a Musicians’ Club, which it is expected will develop into an 
association uniting the musical interests of the city. The influence of his work in this city in behalf of 
American music and local co-operation will long be felt in Milwaukee. 

The Arrangement Committee wishes to express its high appreciation of his idealism, the priceless serv- 
ice he is performing for American music, composers and musicians, and to add heartfelt gratitude for his in- 
terest and aid in bringing the message of music to the public and stimulating co-operation among the 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 9, 1916. 


LIBORIUS SEMMANN, Chairman. 
J. E. McCARTHY, Secretary. 
FRANK OLIN THOMPSON, 

W. J. L. MEYER. 
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UR remarks in the issue of Nov. 4 

concerning Edna de Lima and other 
artists named for their native city, have 
stirred an echo in a managerial bosom: 


New York, Nov. 3, 1916. 
My dear Point and Counterpoint: 

1 note with much amusement your para- 
graph regarding the naming of artists after 
their native city. Why shy at Skaneateles— 
what would you think if she came from Sas- 
katchewan? 

| had an application from a singer who 
came from Saskatchewan. What shall | name 
her—Mme. Saskat? 

Yours very truly, 


CHARLES L. WAGNER. 


No; we would suggest Mme. Katchon. 
BS * * 


Speaking of artists’ names, _ the 
double-L of Llora Hoffman has called 
forth the following by David Ferris 
Kirby in the “Sun Dial” column of the 
New York Evening Sun: 


THE LLATEST FFAD 


Oh, we welcome the coming of Llora, 

Though we’ve long been familiar with Lloyd, 
And there is the beautiful Ddora, 

And there is the Hon. Bboyd, 


For the women are so apt to vvary, 

Since their names have been altered of llate, 
That we scarcely can recognize Mmary, 

Or even our own little Kkate. 


* * * 


Now, see what Baltimore’s “Star- 
Spangled Banner” ordinance has done: 

“I have solved the crowded car prob- 
lem!” exclaimed the jubilant street rail 
way man. 

“How ?”’ 

“We'll put a phonograph in each car 
and keep it playing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ Then everybody’ll have to 
stand up.”—Washington “Star.” 

* * *~ 

Tis a pity that Emmy Destinn was not 
able to reach America for her season 
with the Ellis opera troupe, for she would 
have been thrilled when promenading in 
Fort Worth, where, as W. J. Marsh tells 
us, some of the drug stores and refresh- 
ment shops celebrated the company’s 
presence by displaying signs such as: 

Try Our Opera Drinks, “Emmy Destinn 


Sundae” or “Geraldine Farrar High- 
ball.” 


Should say that “Geraldine Farrar 
Flip” would suit the famous Carmen 
better. 


* * * 


Mrs. Nexdore—“‘That girl across the 


way has a singular voice.” 
Mr. Nexdore—“Thank God 
plural.” 


it’s not 
+ 7” * 


We were not entirely facetious, evi- 
dently, when in the Fall Issue we sug- 
gested that Richard Strauss might com- 

ose a “Delicatessen” Sonata. Frank 

ridge has forestalled him with his E 
Minor (Bologna) Quartet, which, as 
Helen Thimm told us in last week’s is- 


sue, was played recently in London. She 
says: 
Though somewhat long, it is a work of 
great emotional strength. 
“Long” and “strength,” eh? How 
truly redolent of Bologna! 
— =< SS 


A young woman came in quite hur- 
riedly after the concert had begun. 

“Have I missed much?” she asked. 
“What are they playing now?” 

“The Ninth Symphony.” 

“Oh, goodness! Am I really as late as 
that?”—New York Times. 


* * * 


W. Francis Gates, associate editor of 
the Pacific Coast Musician, has inaugu- 
rated a “Scherzando” column in that 
paper, in which he tells of a concert 
announcement which stated, “Miss D 
will beat the piano.” He adds: 


As there are some forms of truth that even 
a musical magazine is loth to publish, we 
supplied the necessary separation, and re- 
lieved the situation by saying she would “be 
at’ the piano. 





Here’s another from the same journal: 


“Smith seemed to be delighted with the 
Debussy pianola records you played at 
your house last night. He is such an ad- 
mirer of modern music! By the way, 
how is it that you get these new rolls 
from France so promptly?” 

“Oh, that is no trouble at all,” was the 
answer, “I just put in a Moszkowski 


Waltz or a Chopin Etude upside down 
and the results are quite modern.” 
* * x 


“Our attention has been called’’—-yes, 
it really has, to the card announcing the 
second Biltmore musicale, on which one 
of the artists was given thus:: 


Johannes Sembach, Contralto 


We’ve all heard of the division of peo- 
ple into “men, women and tenors,” but 
this is going too far. 

* ** * 

Bert Leston Taylor ran this the other 
day in his “Line o’ Type” in the Chicago 
Tribune: 

OPEN SEASON ON CONTRALTOS 

Sir: “Christine Schutz Contralto.”—Ad. in 
“Musical America.” 

We don’t blame her if the contralto is like 
the one we heard. FLOSS. 

* * 

Below are two quips on advanced 
teaching methods, quoted from the Los 
Angeles Music Student: 

“And pray why did you leave out all 
the accidentals in that piece?” said a 
teacher to a prospective pupil who was 
playing for him. 

“Oh! you see, I’ve not finished learning 
it yet. We always put them in last in 
the ‘Method’ my previous teacher had.” 

* *K * 


“You make such curious finger move- 
ments, young lady, and I cannot see for 
what purpose,” said the teacher to a new 
pupil. 

“Oh! you see I learned the ‘Wiping- 
the-Keys’ Method from my last teacher.” 


* * * 


Last winter a masquerade party was 
given in New York, at which prac- 
tically all the great musical lights in 
the country were present. Very -few 
knew who any of the others were, but 
in some way Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 
knew one of the disguised men to be a 
leading musical critic, says the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. During the evening the 
latter, grasping the hand of the pianist, 
said: 

“T don’t know who you are, but this 
hand strikes me very much as the hand 
of a pianist.” 

“Quite right,” answered Hofmann, 
“and it is the first time I have ever 
known you to be right in a musical crit- 
icism.”’ 

* * * 

See what W. B. Chase says in the New 
York Evening Sun concerning the old 
home turkey dinner of the New York 
Musicians’ Club: 


This is added for members dining that 
“reservations will be limited to capacity.’’ 
Artists have lived who were equal to two 
litres only. There are others who can hold 
a keg. 


Be more specific, W. B. Let’s have 
the names of these record-holders. We 
might want to challenge them to a 
friendly bout. 

* * 

One of the Kansas City Musical Club’s 
members, while implanting in a little 
pupil’s mind various musical definitions, 
asked the name of the added lines above 
and below the staff, says the club’s Bul- 
letin. The tiny pupil, daughter of a 
government engineer and much accus- 
tomed to hear government affairs at 
home, answered quickly—‘Oh! I know! 
Legislature lines.” 





Singers and Violinist Unite in Attractive 
Program 


William Simmons, the baritone, sang 
with marked success at a musicale under 
the auspices of St. Christopher’s Guild 
of St. James M. E. Church at the Cri- 
terion Studios in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Nov. 9. He sang the “Eri tu” 
aria and songs by Lillian Miller and 
Victor Harris brilliantly and was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, the popular violinist, exhibited fin- 
ished art in compositions by Friml, Bur- 
leigh, Tschaikowsky, Tartini, Kreisler 
and Dvorak. In the singing of May 
Reddick Prina, soprano, there was much 
to admire. She sang French songs by 
Bemberg, Massenet and Delibes and 
English songs by Stebbins, Sinding and 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” for 
which Miss Gunn furnished a fine violin 
obbligato. 





The music that 
brings back the dreams 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








BEATRICE WHEELER WEDS 


Opera Singer Becomes Bride of Charles 
L. Harpham of Springfield 






Beatrice Wheeler, Formerly of Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, Who Is 
Now Mrs. Charles Leroy Harpham 


Many persons prominent in musical 
and society circles were present at the 
wedding in Boston a week ago Saturday 
of Beatrice Wheeler, formerly of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company, to 
Charles Leroy Harpham of Springfield, 
Mass. The ceremony was performed at 
King’s Chapel, and was followed by a 
reception at the home of the bride’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Charles W. Spencer, in Cam- 
bridge. 

Miss Wheeler received her early vocal 
training in Boston and later studied with 
Sebastiani in Naples. She sang at the 
San Carlo Opera House in Naples, the 
Costanzi in Rome and the Royal Opera 
in Madrid, Spain. Upon her return to 
America, she became a member of the 
Chicago company. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Sidney B. Snow and the bride was 
given in marriage by her brother, Clifton 
Il. Wheeler of Cambridge; whose wife 
was matron of honor. The best man was 
Joel M. Barnes of Jamaica Plain. 


The ceremony was accompanied by 
special music played by Malcolm Lang, 
organist, and by two of the bride’s pro- 
fessional friends, Marie Nichols, violin- 
ist, and Carl Webster, ’cellist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harpham will live in 
Springfield. 


HAMBOURG-MAITLAND RECITAL 





’Cellist and Baritone Well Received by 
New York Audience 


Two artists who have been heard in 
New York before gave a joint recital 
at the Comedy Theater last Wednesday 
afternoon, Boris Hambourg, the ’cellist, 
and Robert Maitland, the English bari- 
tone. 

Each artist was heard in three groups 
of numbers, Mr. Hambourg in a Suite by 
Valentini, his own C Minor Prelude and 
numbers by Bruch, Tschaikowsky, Saint- 
Saéns, Glazounoff and Harty, and Mr. 
Maitland sang a group of Schubert songs 
and numbers by Wagner, Hugo Wolf, 
Burleigh, Rahl, Stevenson, Lalo, Hahn, 
Tschaikowsky and Walthew. 

Mr. Hambourg played in musicianly 
fashion, with good rhythmic sense, and 
imparted a certain quaint charm to the 
seventeenth century Valentini number. 
Mr. Maitland’s interpretations were sin- 
cere and artistic, but spontaneity and 
emotional expressiveness are lacking in 
his work. Schubert’s “Prometheus” he 
gave in convincing, dramatic style. His 
interpretation of “Der Wanderer” de- 
parted in several respects from accepted 
versions. He was cordially received by 
an audience friendly, but not over large. 
Josef Adler supplied good accompani- 
ments for both artists. H. B. 


Germaine Schnitzer’s Illness Forces 
Postponement of Western and 
Southern Concerts 





Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist has 
been seriously ill with an infection of 
the throat and has barely escaped an op- 
eration. According to the announcement 
of her management, Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones, her illness has necessitated several] 
changes in her programs, so that concerts 
in Chicago as well as other cities in 
Illinois and the concert tour in Virginia 
are postponed until December. She ex- 
pects to play this week in Providence and 
Boston and at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Thanksgiving afternoon. 
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POWELL PLAYS HIS “¥ 
SONATA TEUTONICA 


Pianist Lectures Upon His New 
Work Before Society of the 
Friends of Music 


Those who attended John Powell’s lec- 
ture and recital of his Sonata “Teuton- 
ica” before the Society of the Friends of 
Music at the Ritz-Carlton on Thursday 
afternoon of last week, enjoyed a 
unique experience. Concert audiences 
are seldom privileged to hear from a 
composer’s own lips the message that he 
intends to convey in his work, accom- 
panied by a sincere plea to take the music 
at its face value, to listen with the heart, 
and to forget the personality of the musi- 
cian. 

Mr. Powell is to be commended for the 
absolute sincerity that was manifest in 
his explanation and in the playing of a 


work that is carefully and studiously 
fashioned to give musical expression to 
his philosophy of life. Mr. Powell ex- 
plained that it was not primarily his 
purpose to express a philosophy. Music 
was the only form that he considered ade- 
quate for the expression of the idea of 
“oneness,” the unity of soul and body, an 
idea that can be found in Chinese, Greek 
and Indian philosophies, in Humanism, 
in Da Vinci, Kant, Spinoza and Bee- 
thoven. 

The first movement of the sonata, an 
Allegro, represents the ideal, a yearning 
toward the infinite all-consciousness, to- 
ward light. The second movement, varia- 
tions on a German folk-song, depicts the 
emotional side of this ideal. The third, a 
Rondo, shows the victory of the ideal as 
it comes into contact with the world of 
action. In this movement the groping 
for the ultimate solution of the problem 
is represented, the influence of the dia- 
bolical spirit (a Scherzo) trying to de- 
feat the ideal, and finally, the triumph of 
the ideal (a splendid climax built on gi- 
gantic lines). 

Mr. Powell explained and played the 
various motifs and illustrated their de- 
velopment clearly. From a _ musical 
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Boston Transcript, November 1, 1916 
{ ‘‘By the evidence of his concert last evening in 
Jordan Hall, Raymond Havens is taking his place 
in the first rank of resident pianists. His technic 
is admirable, and its scope is steadily broaden- 
ing. Certainly in delicacy and gradation of touch 
he is hardly surpassed by any of them.’’ 


Boston Herald, November 1, 1916 


9 ‘‘Mr. Havens has an agreeable touch and bril- 
liance in execution. His technic is well developed. 
His program was exacting for it required not 
merely a display of mechanical proficiency but 
skill as an interpreter. In certain respects Mr. 
Havens’ playing has matured. His conception 
is generally sane. He is faithful to tradition yet 
there is an added note of originality.’’ 


Boston Advertiser, November 1, 1916 
{ ‘‘One of the best equipped of young pianists 
appearing in this city.’’ 

Bostcn Post, November 1, 1916 


q ‘‘Mr. Havens has not been content with mere 
talent. His admirable pianism, his musical na- 


Management: W. R, Macdonald 


AYMOND HAVENS 


makes profound impression by his latest Boston recital in an all-Chopin program 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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ture, his seriousness as an artist were generously 
appreciated by a large audience.’’ 


Christian Science Monitor, November 
1, 1916 


{ ‘‘His purpose seems to be to find individual in- 
terpretation for the old pieces and not merely to 
repeat what has been many times said. He was 
particularly good to hear in his phrasing of the 
limpid melody of the Etude in E major, and in 
his reading of the compact, energetic message of 
the Ballade in F minor.”’ 


Boston Traveler, November 1, 1916 


1 ‘‘He combines knowledge of the piano with 
ability to reveal the composer’s thoughts and a 
natural musician’s love for his art.’’ 


Boston Globe, November 1, 1916 

{ ‘‘A large audience greeted him enthusiastically, 
nor is the reason for their favor strange. - Mr. 
Havens continues to fulfill the large promise of 
his first recitals. Sanity and emotional balance 
remain an undisturbed key to interpretation. 
The A fiat Ballade was played as one 
hears it by any pianist.”’ 


rarely 


Steine't Hall, BOSTON 
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Saturday Evening, November 25, 
at 8:15 o'clock 


First Appearance of the Season 





CHARLES COOPER. 





Management: 


Sonata, Op. 31, Ne. 
Allegro 


Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 2 q 
Ballad, G Minor, Op. 118 ° 
Rhapsodie, B Minor, Op. 79 J 


Allegretto vivace 





Poetical Images 
Twilight Way 





Sonata, B. flat Minor 
Grave, Doppio movimento agitato 


Steinway Pianofort 


Pianist 


Florence L. Pease 


Tickets, $2, $1 50, $1, 75c. and 50c. Boxes $15. At Box Office. Mail orders to Florence L. Fease, 
1 W. 34th Street, will receive prompt attention. 


PROGRAM 
cana alanine Melee tea 


Scherzo 


Beethoven 
Presto con fuocoe 


Minuetto 
Brahms 


Dvorak 


Chepin 


Funeral March Presto 














standpoint purely, if Mr. Powell will per- 
mit us to take that angle, the work has 
passages of melodic beauty, skilfully 
built climaxes, a well-written fugue, and 
parts that approximate the din of clash- 
ing armies in their power and volume of 
tone. If one finds the sonata lengthy (it 
lasts one hour and twenty minutes), Mr. 
Powell may reply that it is not too long 
in proportion to the thought and direct, 
personal feeling that he has brought to 
his task. 

If the sonata cannot grace a recital 
program, the composer should not regret 
it. He has designed it for an intimate 
hearing by the select, appreciative few. 
As such, it gains its end. H. B. 





LYDIA LINDGREN’S SUCCESS 


Soprano’ Delights Worcester Audience 
with Swedish Folk-Songs 


Lydia Lindgren, the Swedish soprano, 
won immediate favor in her appearance 
on Nov. 5 in Worcester, Mass., when she 
sang at the concert given in Mechanics’ 
Hall by the Swedish National Federation 
in celebration of Gustavus Adolphus 
day. Her offerings were the familiar 
aria from Gounod’s “Sapho,” an “Ave 
Maria” by Hansen and a group of Swed- 
ish folk-songs, which she sang in Swed- 
ish costume. Her accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Fagerstrom. Mr. Hansen, 
the composer of the “Ave Maria” which 
she sang and who is one of the oldest 
Swedish residents of Worcester, made 
the statement that Miss Lindgren stirreJ 
her public in Worcester as no Swedish 
singer since Christine Nillson, who sang 
there thirty-five years ago. Miss Lind- 
gren’s success was complete and she was 
encored after her several pieces. 

On Nov. 3, Miss Lindgren sang at the 
Boston Opera House at the gala benefit 
performance in aid of the children of 
Boston crippled by infantile paralysis. 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the “Militia of Mercy,” Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, president. A large number 
of celebrated artists, among them Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Marie Tempest, 
Clifton Crawford and Ernest Truex, vol- 
unteered their services. Miss Lindgren 
delighted her hearers in her Swedish 
folk-songs and some Japanese songs by 
Wilmore. Sir Herbert Tree gave a din- 
ner’ for her after the performance and 
invited her to occupy his box during his 
performance of the third act from 
“Henry VIII.” 





Sophie Braslau and John Barnes Wells 
in Lewiston Concert 


LEWISTON, ME., Nov. 5.—In the series 
of Municipal ‘Concerts, Sophie Braslau, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and John Barnes Wells, tenor, ap- 
peared on the evening of Nov. 3 in the 
City Hall. Miss Braslau sang admirably 
arias from “Favorita” and “Carmen” 
and songs by Schubert, Brahms, Kargan- 
off, Ronald, Coleridge-Taylor, William 
Arms Fisher and Willeby. Her voice was 
rich and colorful and she interpreted her 
various numbers with true art. Mr. 
Wells won favor in the “Che gelida 
manina” aria from “Bohéme,” a group 
of old English pieces, a Handel air and 
modern songs by Aylward, Ware, Stev- 
enson, Burnham and Campbell-Tipton. 
He scored heavily in two of his own de- 
lightful songs, “The Owl” and “Why?” 
and was well received. Mrs. Louise 
Smith was the accompanist of the eve- 
ning. 





Mildred Graham, the New York so- 
prano, has been engaged to sing with 
the Springfield (Mass.) Symphony Or- 


OPENS NEW HAVEN 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Introductory Performance Finds a 
Well Pleased Audience—Lucy 
Gates Soloist 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 10.—As in 
former years, the musical season here 
was formally opened Tuesday afternoon, 
when the New Haven Symphony Orches- 
tra gave the first concert of its series 
in Woolsey Hall. There was a large au- 
dience, which seemed to derive no little 
pleasure from the performance. While 
there were times on Tuesday afternoon 
when the horns, particularly, seemed 
over-anxious to make a good impression, 
the satisfying and painstaking manner 
in which all of the works were performed 
more than made up for this discrepancy. 

To some it seemed that the orchestra 


did not show much improvement over 
preceding .seasons, as far as style and 
finish are concerned. Others found more 
encouraging signs. To the writer it ap- 
peared that the material was there, hut 
that at times not enough advantage was 
taken of it. Mme. Povla Frisch, who 
was to have been the soloist, was indis- 
posed and her place was taken by Lucy 
Gates. The program follows: 


3 (‘‘Eroica’’), Beethoven; 
“Bell Song” from ‘‘Lakmé,’’ Delibes, Lucy 
Gates; Ballet Suite (arr. by Felix Mottl), 
Gluck; “‘Caro Nome,’’ Verdi, Miss Gates; 
‘“‘Marche Slav,’’ Tschaikowsky. 


Symphony No, 


The symphony was performed with 
true understanding. This was, in fact, 
the best performed work on the pro- 
gram and the orchestra never played il 
better. 

Lucy Gates won her auditors immedi- 
ately by her superb singing of the “Bell 
Song.” It was a truly admirable piece 
of work. She is one of the most finished 
singers heard at the symphony concerts 
in years. The “Caro Nome” was sung 
in a similar manner. She was obliged 
to respond to an encore, to which she 
played her own accompaniment. 

The recent performances by the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe in the Shubert 
Theater, although an artistic success in 
every way, were a financial failure. At 
the performance of Nov. 1 a little more 
than 200 persons were in the audience. 
The high prices of seats were responsible. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
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Instruction in Singing and Drama- 
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Idelle Patterson 


Young American Soprano 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 
1451 Broadway, New York City 

First New York Recital Aeolian 
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SORRENTINO TO RETURN FOR 
HIS THIRD TOUR IN SOUTH 


Italian Tenor to Appear in Long List of Important Cities—His 
Career an Example of Making One’s Way Gradually—Sets 
New Goal of Vocal Mastery for Himself 








GOOD example of a young singer 

who has earnestly forged his way is 
the Italian tenor, Umberto Sorrentino. 
This young man has been in America 
some six years; he has sung in opera 
and in concert. 

Like most of his countrymen, the opera 
house was to him the natural place to 
display his gifts. Yet, realizing that 
more experienced singers than he were 
holding the important operatic posts in 
this country, he set himself the task of 
“making good” in concert. And for an 
Italian singer that is perhaps harder 
than for an American. For “music” has 
for years been synonymous with “opera” 
in Italy; recitals, such as we know in 
our land, are infrequent there and are 
only now beginning, we might say, to be- 
come a regular musical institution. 

Umberto Sorrentino began in a smal] 
way; he did not attempt what was be- 
yond him. He gave concerts in the vi- 
cinity of New York, appeared occasion- 
ally in New York and avoided such or- 
deals as recitals in our concert-halls. 
Meanwhile he applied himself to the 
study of English; not so that he might 
merely sing a few Engiish songs on his 
programs. On the contrary, he realized 
that as he was in America it would be 
advisable for him to know our language 
thoroughly as he knew his native Ita ‘ian. 
He has given attention to adapting him- 
self to our way of doing things, he has 
taken an interest in our ideals, our cus- 
toms. 


Second Tour in South 


Last fall Mr. Sorrentino made a suc- 
cessful tour in the South. It was his 
second visit there, and he is engaged to 
reappear in a long list of cities this fall, 
including Atlanta, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
etc. He has hecome a favorite there. 
Talking to the writer the tenor told one 
day last week how he got his first en- 
gagement to go South: “It was a very 
cold day last year—a year ago last 
spring, to be exact—when I got a ’phone 
one afternoon,” said Mr. Sorrentino, 
“asking me if I would sing for a person 
from the South who wanted to engage a 
tenor. He had wanted a tenor from the 
Metropolitan, but the singer he had in 
mind was sailing the following week. 
Well, I didn’t like the weather very 
much, the wind was blowing a stiff gale 
and it didn’t make me feel exactly like 
singing. But I decided to go down and 


sing. I did and signed the contracts at 
once. Six concerts comprised that first 
tour. On getting back to New York I 


was soon re-engaged by the same man- 
ager for a tour of twenty-two concerts. 
“So I returned for this extended trip. 





I was fortunate in having my singing 
please the brilliant Atlanta critic, Dud- 
ley Glass, in winning the friendship of 



























Umberto Sorrentino, 

Italian Tenor, as 
“Pinkerton” in  Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly.” The 
Snapshot Above Shows the 
Singer at Laurel Beach, 
Milford, Conn., Where He 
Spent Last Summer 


Below: 
Young 


Albert Mildenberg, the composer and 
head of the music department at Con- 
verse College at Raleigh, and in meet- 
ing John George Harris, himself a fine 
singer and an enthusiastic critic. 
These are but three of the many whose 
work attracted my notice while on 
tour in the South. And I am eager 
to go again, for I know that I shall 
find my audiences cordial, discriminating 
and intelligent.” 

Mr. Sorrentino recalled his début in 
New York; even at that time he sang 
American songs. It was a concert at the 
Lyceum Theater that he made his bow 
and sang Geoffrey O’Hara’s “For Ever- 
more.” Few Italian singers bring out 
novelties, but this tenor will this year 











sing on the programs a new song dedi- 
cated to him by Robert H. Prutting, con- 
ductor of the Hartford Philharmonic, 
and some songs by H. T. Burleigh. 


Broadening His Scope 


Since last winter Mr. Sorrentino has 
not sung in New York. The writer 
asked him about this and learned that he 
has decided that when next he appears in 
New York it will be in a manner that 
will surprise his greatest admirers. Last 
year he found a master of voice, with 
whom he has been working daily; he has 
promised not to sing in New York until 
a certain goal which he has in mind is 
reached. “I am perfecting myself,” he 
remarked, “in something and I am 
bound by my word not to sing in the 
city until I can present what I am 
working for to the satisfaction of my 
master.” 

He touched on an interesting point 
as the conversation drew to a close. 
While speaking about singers we men- 
tioned several, some of whom we said 
were too young and inexperienced, 
others experienced, matured, but their 
voices no longer fresh. Said Mr. Sor- 
rentino: “It is a strange thing that 
the attitude of the public is so; yet it 
seems natural enough. There you 
take a singer forty-five years old. His 
voice shows the wear and tear of years 
of work; it lacks the sensuous charm 
it once had. But this artist is in de- 
mand. I remember meeting a now 
famous Italian baritone in Italy a few 
years ago. When I was introduced 























to him. I said, ‘I remember you fif- 
teen years ago, when I heard you sing 
“Rigoletto”’,’? and what do you think he 
answered? ‘Ah, yes, my friend, that was 
when I was at my best, when my voice 
was smooth and resonant; nobody knew 
me, nobody except small opera houses 
would engage me. Now my voice is no 
longer—well, you know; now I have all 
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= THE SPANISH PIANIST (GRANADOS’S FAVORITE PUPIL) = 
5 IN HER RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL, NOVEMBER 7th = 
= =i : = 
= NN New York Tribune, November 8, 1916: ries Kage 5 
= —_ Miss Paquita Madriguera, the 16-year-old Spanish pianist, who was brought to America last year 3 
= by Senor Granados, gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, and succeeded in making an 3 
= extremely favorable impression. Her manner and style of playing was straightforward and unaf- & 
= fected. She showed herself a sincere little musician with no affectations and no exaggerations. She 2 
= is distinctly an artist both of present attainment and rich promise. . = 
= Miss Madriguera writes as youth should write. She is a talented, natural girl, who loves melody 3 
= and light. She was greeted by a large and interested audience, = 
= New York American, November 8, 1916: eX? : ; = 
= Paquita Madriguera, a youthful Spanish pianist, appeared for the first time this year yesterday = 
= afternoon in a recital at Aeolian Hall. That she is an artiist worthy of serious consideration goes £ 
= without saying. That she possesses an individuality that is attractive there can be no doubt. That 3 
a she is unaffected, versatile, and keenly emotional, her many admirers at yesterday’s recital were con- 3 
= vinced. Veterans in the concert field could not hive selected a more exacting programme. Her = 
= rending of Beethoven’s Sonata was smooth, technically pleasing and portrayed much of the musical 2 
= charm and beauty of the work. Her fleet and nimble fingers did ample justice to the demands of & 
= Haendel and Schumann. 3 
= = 
= The Evening World, November 8, 1916: | ; f , ' = 
= That winsome little Spanish pianist, Paquita Madriguera, pupil of the ill-fated Granados, gave a recital = 
= at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon that held the attention of a large audience. A child in age and 

= in appearance, she has the soul of an artist. Her playing of Beethoven’s Sonata, Handel’s “Aria on 

3 variazoni,” Schumann’s “Fantasiestuecke” and a group of Granados’s compositions commanded both 

s respect and admiration. Her own “Pastoral’’ was original and full of grace and charm. 

= The Evening Sun, November 8, 1916: : ; ; p 

a Paquita Madriguera played an Aeolian matinee that included one graceful piece of her own. 

= The pupil of the lamented Granados has personality and promise in her own right. 

| The Evening Mail, November 8, 1916: ‘ : 

= Miss Madriguera gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Those who heard her 

3 last year realized that this Spanish girl was more than a mere prodigy. Since that time she matured 

= amazingly, developing not only the natural beauties of her playing, but her powers of interpretation 

Z as well. Miss Madriguera is a composer as well as a pianist, as she proved yesterday with a charming 

= ‘“*Pastoral” of her own creation. 
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AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


the engagements I need and more!"™4t 
pointed a moral for me, and I’ve remem- 
bered it since. 

“But a young artist who works hard 
and makes sacrifices to win his way has 
a chance, and I am sure that America 
is conspicuous in lending a helping hand, 
encouraging the young musician con- 
stantly to better effort. The American 
spirit has taken hold of me since I have 
come here and I try to emulate the prin- 
ciples whic have combined to make this 
country great and progressive.” 

A. W. K. 


MANNES RECITAL FOR 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CLUB 


A Program of High Value in a Series 
of High Value, with the Distin- 
guished Players at Their Best 


Before a typical People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Club audience of genuine mu- 
sic-lovers, David and Clara Mannes pre- 
sented one of their sonata recital pro- 
grams as the second of the Saturday eve- 
ning chamber concerts in the auditorium 
of the Washington Irving High School, 
New York, last Saturday evening. The 
program, one of delightful variation and 
contrast, embraced the A Major Sonate. 
for violin and pianoforte (Op. 100) of 
Brahms and the G Major Sonata (Op. 
30, No. 3) of Beethoven, Schumann’s 
“Vogel als Prophet,” the Schubert “Mo- 
ment Musical, Florent Schmitt’s “Dia- 
logue Guitare” and a group of Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s Northwestern Indian morceauex 
descriptifs—‘From a Wigwam,” “What 
the Swallows Told” and “Old Bruin.” 

At a time when the newspapers are 
resounding with the plea for the spread 
of the gospel music among the masses, 
it is interesting to note the success and 
progress of this extraordinary pioneer 
movement, begun so long ago as now to 
be almost without the ken of the present 
generation and to recall the struggles of 
the People’s Symphony Concerts in old 
Cooper Union before the organization 
attained to its reward of public 1ecogni- 
tion and support. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes repeated their 
brilliant achievement of a year ago in 
the handsome high school auditorium. 
which, upon each succeeding occasion, 
demonstrates its peculiar fitness for con 
cert performances. They were warmly 
received and their performance more 
warmly applauded. The Schumann of- 
fering they were obliged to repeat, but 
not until those succeeding had been 
played, as Mr. Mannes announced from 
the platform, following the first of the 
Rurleigh group, that he would provide 
the encores so insistently demanded, at 
the close of that division of the program; 
so, undoubtedly, it was to be inferred, as 
not to break the structure of the pro- 
gram, with its beautiful contrasts. 

The Brahms and Beethoven sonatas 
were presented with a fine adjustment 
of tonal values and sense of proportions. 
‘he other offerings likewise were most 
artistically given by the distinguished 
players. B. C.:P. 








ETHEL HEANEY’S RECITAL 


Young American Pianist Heard at 
Comedy Theater, New York 


Ethel Heaney, a young American 
pupil of Leschetizky, gave a recital at 
the Comedy Theater, New York, Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 12, playing Bach’s C 
Minor Fantasia, Scarlatti’s fF Minor So- 
nata, the Beethoven C Major Sonata, a 
group of Chopin numbers and “Concert 
Arabesques” by Schulz-Evler. 

Miss Heaney has little of the equip- 
ment necessary for the performer who 
seeks to impress his public. There was 
little variety in her interpretations, and 
her technique is scarcely adequate to 
meet more than ordinary demands. 

In the “Concert Arabesques,” a stupid 
arrangement of motifs from “The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube,” Miss Heaney showe1 
a tendency to exaggerate the sentimental 
qualities of the work. 

All this, however, was overlooked by 
a friendly audience that demonstrated 
its approval by liberal applause and 
floral tributes. H. B. 





Katherine Ruth Heyman’s Russian Folk 
Song Popular 


A Russian Cradle Song, composed by 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, was sung by 
Mme. Gertrude Auld at her recital re- 
cently with great success, and at the 
Russian benefit concert on Nov. 13 by 
Miss D’Arcy of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden. Before the song was published 
it was sung in manuscript in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Detroit, Flint and Bay 
City. The little folk-song was composed 
by Miss Heyman at her little house in 
the famous Cheyne walk, London. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














F Landon Ronald in years past had 
put to his credit a song or more of 
the caliber of his “Remember,” which has 
just been published, his name as a cre- 
ative musician would be more highly re- 
garded in musical circles than it is. Mr. 
Ronald has too frequently indulged in 
the “iinglish ballad”; he has done a few 
art songs, among them “The Dove,” all 
too little sung. With his setting of 
Christina Rossetti’s “Remember,” he 
raises himself in the estimation of every 
serious musician who examines or hears 
the song. With utter simplicity, he has 
set this glorious poem to music, natural- 
ly, deeply felt, with intensity and vital 
melody; it is a real vocal melody with 
an accompaniment for the piano. But 
the vocal melody is so fine and the ac- 
companiment designed with such perfec- 
tion of detail and appropriately voiced 
that it becomes not an old-fashioned song, 
but a modern song of rare beauty—a 
song that must appeal to the better sing- 
ers of our day. If there is any influence 
in this song, it is a Russian tinge, but it 
is not mawkish a@ la Tschaikowsky, and 
hence it is thrice admirable. Our felici- 
tations to Mr. Ronald! The song is is- 
sued in three keys. 


Charles Villiers Stanford has done a 
new song called “Devon Men,”. Donald 
Crichton one called “Brave Eyes” and 
there are two songs by Easthope Martin, 
“The Brightest Day” and “St. Nicholas 
Day in the Morning.” These are the 
issues of the London house of Enoch, 
handled in America by G. Ricordi & Co.* 

H. T. Burleigh’s inspired setting of 
Laurence Hope’s “Till I Wake” appears 
in separate form (it has in the past been 
tssued only in a cycle of Hope lyrics), in 
a high key and there is a song by Frank- 
lin Harris called “Just This One Day,” 
melodic in scheme. 

The Ricordis advance the publications 
of the London house of Elkin, among 
which we find Sir Edward Elgar’s very 
fine “When the Spring Comes Round” 
from his setting of Cammaerts’s “Une 
Voix dans le Desert.” It is a lovely song. 
The words of the great Belgian poet 
have inspired Sir Edward to a mood of 
exalted charm. He effectively introduces 
an old “Ave Maria,” attributed to Arca- 
delt, in the middle of the song. The 
Iinglish version is by R. H. Elkin, in 
her usual able manner. In this house’s 
issues we find also a salon piano piece 
called “Bygone Days” by Brian Hope 
and one by Eugen Janowski called 
“Fleurs du Soir.” They are unimpor- 
tant. But Ethel Barns, better known as 
a composer of violin than piano music, 
surprises us with two fine piano pieces, 
“Cri du Coeur” and “Monkey Land.” In 
the “Cri du Coeur” there is real feeling 
and passion and a stunning climax is 
worked up; in the hands of a good pian- 
ist it will be very effective. ‘Monkey 
Land,” on the other hand, is a ripping 


_*“REMEMBER.” Song for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Landon Ronald. 
“DEVON MEN,” Song by Charles Villiers 
Stanford. “BRAVE EYEs.’” Song by Donald 
Crichton. “THE BRIGHTEST DAY,” “ST. 
NICHOLAS DAY IN THE MORNING.” Two Songs 
by Easthope Martin. London: Enoch & Sons. 
Price, 60 cents each. “JusT THIS ONE Day.” 
Song by Franklin Harris. “Tint I WAKE.” 
Song by H. T. Burleigh. Price, 60 cents each. 
New York: G. Ricordi & Co. ‘‘WHEN THE 
SPRING COMES ROUND.” Song from Cam- 
maerts’s “Une Voix dans le Desert.’”’ By Sir 
Edward Elgar. “FLEURS DU Sore.” For the 
Piano. By Eugen Janowski. “BYGONE 
Days.” For the Piano. By Brian Hope. 
“CRI DU CoEUR,” “MONKEY LAND.” Two Com- 
positions for the Piano. By Ethel Barns. 
Price, 60 cents each. London: Elkin & Co., 
Ltd. New York: G. Ricordi & Co. 


scherzo, E major, 9/8 time, in which 
there is plenty of fun and, incidentally, 
good musical thought of a light and at- 
tractive kind. 
* * * 
AINBRIDGE CRIST has written one 
of his best light songs in “The 
Little Bird,” just issued by the Boston 
Music Company. It is not pretentious, 
but it has indubitable charm and is skil- 
fully written. It should have a wide 
success and should be delightful, sung by 
such a graceful singer as Maggie Teyte, 
to whom it is dedicated. 
* * o* 
F  Seichenpelis HARTMANN has given us 
two new violin transcriptions of real 
worth. He has taken MacDowell’s “To 
a Humming Bird’{—one of the pieces 
that MacDowell published first under the 
pseudonym “Edgar Thorn”—and in tran- 
scribing it has added some of his own 
delightful touches. His _ transcriptions 
are always free and this one gains 
through the freedom exercised on it. It 
will be most effective in concert. He 
has also transcribed Gliére’s lovely G 
Minor Mazurka—original for the piano— 
and set it for his instrument in a man- 
ner that gives it added charm. It is 
almost worthy of Chopin, and, for the 
violin, it will be very welcome. 
* * 


IVING those lovers of piano music, 
who did not purchase the two fine 
volumes of “Modern Russian Piano Mu- 
sic,” edited by Constantin von Stern- 
berg, an opportunity to acquire some of 
these compositions individually, the house 
of Ditson has begun to publish them in 
sheet music form in attractive editions.§ 
There have been received Glazounoff’s 
Valse in D Major, Felix Blumenfeld’s 
[mpromptu in G Flat Major, S. Barmo- 
tine’s Berceuse, B. Grodzki’s Valse Capri- 
cieuse, Heinrich Pachulski’s Prelude in 
B Major and Nicholas Amani’s “Ori- 
entale.”” None of these pieces is imbued 
with the originality of utterance that 
characterizes the music of such a Rus- 
sian master as Moussorgsky; yet they 
have lovely things in them and are ideal 
music for the piano. For teachers they 
will have an interest, as they contain 
things that make them suitable to give 
to pupils; to the amateur they will be 
welcome, as their character is pleasing 
almost without exception. 
* * * 
6¢é7T\HE Boston Music Company Edi- 
tion” has been increased by a 
number of valuable volumes this fall.|| 
Most important of all is César Franck’s 
ineffably beautiful Prelude, Aria and 
Finale, in an edition which has been 
prepared by Harold Bauer, perhaps the 
most famous exponent of this music in 
the piano world to-day. Mr. Bauer has 
done a wonderful piece of work in edit- 
ing and revising this masterpiece and 
we are happy that an American publisher 
was wise enough to acquire it. Times 


Song for a Medium 
By Bain- 
The 


7“THE LITTLE BIRD.” 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
bridge Crist. Price 50 cents. Boston: 
Boston Music Company. 


t“To A HUMMING BirbD.” By Edward Mac- 
Dowell. Transcribed for the violin with 
piano accompaniment by Arthur Hartmann. 
Price 50 cents. Boston-New York-Leipsic: 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. MAzuRKA. By 
Reinhold Gliére. Free Transcription for the 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment by Arthur 
Hartmann. Price, 50 cents. Boston: The 
Boston Music Company. 


§MODERN RUSSIAN Music. For the Piano 
in Sheet Music Form. Edited by Constantin 
von Sternberg. Boston: The Oliver Ditson 
Company. 








singers who sing our publications. 


MADAME FRANCES ALDA 


Prima Donna Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Sang at her Recital Tuesday Evening, November 14, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


EDELWEISS and CHANSON NORVEGIENNE 
By FELIX FOURDRAIN 
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have changed; ten years ago Mr. Bauer 
would not have thought of publishing his 
edition here! 

There is the third volume of a series 
of albums of piano music by Russian 
composers. These are good pieces, 
among them Arensky’s charming “The 
Cuckoo,” Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
Major, Op. 32, No. 5, and a lovely 
“Dumka” by Statkowsky. Just why the 
two pieces “Song Without Words” and 
“Valse Mignonne,” by Rebikoff, were in- 
cluded we do not know, for they are not 
typical at all of this individual musi- 
cian. They must have been composed by 
him. at a very tender and sentimental 
age! 

There are “Six Sight Reading Studies” 
for the piano by Jasper Graham that 
will be useful in teaching; “Four Little 
Lyric Pieces,” also for the piano, by 
Gaston Borch, excellent miniatures by a 
splendid musician, and “Fairy Tales,” 
six easy pieces for the piano, by F. Flax- 
ington Harker, that are attractive. 

Carl Engel has taken six solo songs of 
Ethelbert Nevin and made fine duets of 
them for soprano and alto voices. His 
labors have been expended on “The 
Merry, Merry Lark,” “Deep in a Rose’s 
Glowing Heart,” “In a Bower,” “A Song 
of Love,” “Ev’ry Night” and “Slumber 
Song.” We know none in America to- 
day who could have done this work bet- 
ter and few who could have accomplished 
it half so well. The duet writing is mu- 
sicianly and vocally effective. An album 
of Nevin music for the organ includes 
his “Rosary,” ‘“Misericordia,” ‘“Narcis- 
sus,” “A Shepherd’s Tale,” “Ophelia,” 
“Wedding Prelude” (“O That We Two 
Were Maying’’), “Wedding Intermezzo” 
(“Rechte Zeit’), “Slumber Song” and 
“At Twilight.” These have been ar- 
ranged by such noted organists and or- 
gan composers as Reginald Goss-Custard, 
Purcell James Mansfield, Edwin H. Le- 
mare and Arthur H. Ryder, who know 
the organ idiom and have done their 
transcribing with taste and discretion. 

* * * 


é¢éPINHE LITTLE GHOSTS?” is the title 

of a new song by Fay Foster, 
issued by the White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Co.f It is a setting of a poem 
by Thomas S. Jones and is melodious in 
spirit and pleasingly written. It is dedi- 
cated to Leon Rice. The song is issued 


in two keys. 
* * * 


HE Boston Music Company adds 
Volume VIII{ti to its series of al- 
bums for trio of violin, violoncello and 
piano. The other volumes in this series 
have been favorably commented on in 
these columns at various times and we 
have only words of praise for the new 
one. The material is well chosen and 


ARIA AND FINALE. For the 
César Franck. Revised and 
edited by Harold Bauer. Price, 75 cents n 
RUSSIAN COMPOSERS. For the Piano. Vol- 
ume III. Price, 60 cents net. “Six SIGHT 
READING STUDIES.”’ For the Piano. By Jas- 
per Graham, Op. 10. Price, 60 cents net. 
“Four LITTLE LYRIC PIECES.” For the Piano. 
By Gaston Borch, Op. 187. Price, 60 cents 
net. “Farry TALES.” Six Easy Pieces for 
the Piano. By F. Flaxington Harker, Op. 
29. Price 60 cents net. Six DUETS FOR 
SOPRANO AND ALTO WITH PIANO ACCOMPANI- 
MENT. Arrarged from Songs by Ethelbert 
Nevin by Carl Engel. Six COMPOSITIONS FOR 
ORGAN BY ETHELBERT NEVIN. Transcribed by 
Reginald Goss-Custard, Purcell James Mans- 
field, Edwin H. Lemare and Arthur H. Ryder. 
Price, $1 net each. Boston: The Boston 
Music Company. 


q“TuHe LITTLE GuHostTs.”’ Song for a Solo 


|| PRELUDE, 
Piano. By 








Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Fay 
Chicago: The White-Smith Music Publish- 
ing Co. 
Piano. Volume VIII. Price, $1.50 net. 
Boston Music Company. 
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Foster. Price, 50 cents. Boston-New York- 
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Recitals and Piano Instruction 
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the arrangements, where arrangements 
are given, are good ones. In the volume 
we have the Serenade from Jan Blockx’s 
opera, “Milenka”; Brahms’s D Major 
Hungarian Dance, a charming arrange- 
ment of H. Clough-Leighter’s lovely song, 
“My Lady Chlo’ ”; Louis Ganne’s strong- 
ly perfumed “Ecstasy,” Hellmesberger’s 
attractive Entr’acte-Valse and Sibelius’s 
Romance, both well arranged by Henry 
Eicheim; Lacome’s “Scene Espagnole,” 
Georges N. Ocki-Albi’s “In the Wood- 
land,” a Leclair Gavotte in B Flat Major 
and Johannes Pache’s “At Evening.” 


* * * 


EW White-Smith issues] for the 
organ include R. S. Stoughton’s 
“An Arcadian Sketch,” a very charming 
number for recital and A. Walter 
Kramer’s ‘“Pastorale Religieuse in D 
Flat.” A new sacred song, issued in 
three keys, is Carl Pflueger’s “Thy Will 
Be Done,” a _ straightforward tuneful 
song that should have a wide sale. It 
is issued in a revision by H. L. Heartz. 


* * * 


N “Album of Songs” by Charles 

Wakefield Cadman is published by 
the house of Ditson.j+ If we are not 
mistaken this new album contains the 
same material, plus the song “The Heart 
of Her,” as that found in the album of 
Cadman songs issued by the same firm 
a few years ago. The present album is, 
however, more effectively prepared in a 
very attractive edition. In it are such 
favorite Cadman songs as “At Dawn- 
ing,” “Could Roses Speak” and “Since I 
Kissed You.” A. W. K. 





Artist Pupils of Klibansky Heard in 
Engaging Recital 


Two artist pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
the New York voice teacher, Alice Brad- 
ley Heydon, soprano, and Felice de Greg- 
orio, baritone, and Margaret Whitaker, 
violinist, were heard in a recital at Chick- 
ering Hall, New York, on Nov. -8. Miss 
Heydon is possessor of a soprano voice 
of highly sympathetic quality, while Mr. 
de Gregorio has a baritone of sonorous 
quality, splendidly trained. Cornelius 
Estill presided at the piano. 


41‘‘AN ARCADIAN SKETCH.” For the Organ. 
By R. S. Stoughton. “PASTORALE RELIGIEUSE 
IN D Fuat.’”’ For the Organ. By A. Walter 
Kramer, Op. 20, No. 1. Price, 60 cents each. 
“Try WILL BE DONE.” Sacred Song by Carl 
Pflueger. Price, 50 cents. Boston-New 
York-Chicago: The White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Company. 


7+ALBUM OF SONGS. By Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. For Medium Voice. Boston: The 
Oliver Ditson Company. Price, $1.25. 





Harold Henry, American pianist, will 
give a recital at the Virginia Intermont 
College, Bristol, Va., at the request of 
its director of music, Dr. S. T. Schroetter, 
on a date early in the new year. 
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KUNWALD ORCHESTRA 
IN DAYTON CONCERT 


Seventh Symphony Season of 
the Ohio City Has a Brilliant 
Inauguration 


DAYTON. OHIO, Nov. 9.—The seventh 
symphony season was brilliantly inaugu- 
rated on Friday evening at the Victoria 
Theater, when the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra appeared for the twentieth 
time here under the personal direction of 
A. F. Thiele. This purely symphonic sea- 
son is under the auspices of the Dayton 
Symphony. Association, which was organ- 
ized last year to continue these brilliant 
concerts, which were founded and carried 
on for seven years and more by Mr. 
Thiele. Much interest had been aroused 
in this opening concert and the Victoria 
Theater was crowded. Many concert par- 
ties were arranged and the social side 
of the affair added to the brilliancy of 
the occasion. A distinguished party in- 
cluded America’s noted composer, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, and Mrs. Kelley, who, 


with Prof. and Mrs. Boyd of Oxford, and 
Clara Bauer of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, were guests of the Sym- 
phony Association. 

Dr. Kunwald and his men were inspired 
to do their best. The program opened 
with “America,” after which Mrs. H. E. 
Talbott, president of the Symphony As- 
sociation, made a brief address. The 
regular program followed, the opening 
number being the “Pastorale” Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, which was beauti- 
tully interpreted. 

Marcella Craft, soprano, was the solo- 
ist, making her first appearance here. 
For her first number she sang an aria 
from “Traviata,” and her beautiful 
voice, her art, and her charming per- 
sonality won her audience immediately. 

Edgar’ Stillman-Kelley’s “Aladdin 
Suite” followed and this picturesque and 
charming music was well presented by 
the orchestra under Dr. Kunwald. Both 
the conductor and composer were given 
an ovation at the close of the number. 
The program closed with the final scene 
and aria from Strauss’s “Salome.” Miss 
Craft sang the music of Salomé in a 
manner most convincing, ably assisted 
by Dr. Kunwald and the orchestra. Her 
success in this number was, in fact, ex- 
traordinary. 

Following the concert, a brilliant re- 
ception was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Still- 
man-Kelley at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester H. Carr, where they were house 
guests during their visit in Dayton. 


ORRIN BASTEDO 
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New Italian Tenor Arrives 
for the Metropolitan Season 
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Fernando Carpi, Who Is Beginning His First Season with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The Picture Shows Him with His Wife 


1 gt ey CARPI, the young Flor- 
entine tenor, who is to sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season, 
arrived on Thursday of last week on 
the French liner Espagne. This is the 
young tenor’s first visit to the United 


States. In the past five years he has 
won the esteem of operagoers in London, 
Berlin, Paris and Milan. For two sea- 
sons he sang at Covent Garden, where 
he was regarded as one of the best act- 
ing singers in grand opera. 





Preceding the symphony concert by 
a few days, Mr. and Mrs. Marx Obern- 
dorfer of Chicago gave an unusually at- 
tractive and illuminating talk on the 
music to be given. The Symphony As: 
sociation has engaged Mrs. Oberndorfe) 
to lecture on each of the programs to be 
given during the season. 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings, at 
the W. C. A. Auditorium, Wilmot Good- 
win, baritone; Florence Austin, violinist, 
and Samuel Quincy, piano, gave two re- 
citals under the auspices of the Women’s 
Relief Corps of the G. A. R., meeting 
with much success. Miss Austin, who is 
a violinist of unusual talent, was espe- 
cially effective in the “Zigeunerweisen” 
by Sarasate. Large audiences enjoyed 
these concerts. ”SCHERZO.” 





CRITERION QUARTET CONCERTS 





Upper Montclair and Brooklyn Pro- 
 . grams of Artistic Value 


The Criterion Male Quartet appeared 
on the evening of Nov. 6 before the Com- 
monwealth Club at Upper Montclair, N. 
J., and achieved a real success in works 
by Buck, Protheroe, Spross, Van de 
Water and Hadley. George Warren Rear- 
don, baritone of the quartet, was effec- 
tive in the “Pagliacci” Prologue and in 
response to the demand for an encore 
sang John Barnes Wells’s “Crow’s Egg,” 
with which he won an ovation. Donald 
Chalmers, bass, sang Spross’s “Song of 
Steel” and Cooke’s “Exhortation” excel- 
lently. Roy W. Steele, tenor, who sub- 
stituted for John Young, was well re- 
ceived in songs by Foster and Noel John- 
son. Mark Andrews provided artistic 
accompaniment at the piano. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 9, the Cri- 
terions sang at a concert at the Bedford 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn. Here 
again their singing was received with 
acclaim; they offered compositions by 
Buck, Dvorak-Spross, Gibson, Protheroe 
and Herbert. Messrs. Young, Rench, 
Reardon and Chalmers all sang solo num- 
bers splendidly. Margaret Porter, 
reader, participated in the program and 
Herbert Braham was the accompanist. 





Toledo Mannerchor Celebrates Quarter- 
Centennial 


ToLepO, OHI0, Nov. 10.—The twenty- 
fifth anniversary concert of the Toledo 
Mannerchor was held at the Valentine 
Theater, Nov. 1. A large and enthusi- 
astic audience enjoyed a program of 
compositions by honorary members of the 
organization. John Lund of Buffalo 
conducted his “Germanenzug,” Mrs. 





Albro Blodgett, soprano, sang “Dich 
theure Halle” and several incidental solos 
delightfully. William Yunck, the vet- 
eran violinist of Detroit, who was solo- 
ist at the first concert given by the 
Miannerchor, gave several pleasing num- 


bers. Herbert Davies and_ Albert 
Kuhnle sang incidental solos and the ac- 
companists were Alexandria’ Baer- 


Davies, Mrs. Harry Duchtler and Miss 
M. Mannebach. E. E. O. 





Sascha Jacobinoff Makes Conquest of 
Wilmington Audience 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 31.—Sascha 
Jacobinoff, who was announced before 
his recital here last night as “a new 
violin sensation,” more than merely sub- 
stantiated the claims advanced for him. 
A fashionable audience at the New Cen- 
tury Club heard some of the finest vio- 
lin playing which it has been Wilming- 
ton’s pleasure to listen to in years. Jacob- 
inoff’s success here even surpassed his 
conquest of Harrisburg, a_ fortnight 
earlier. Mr. Jacobinoff’s program was 
chosen with discrimination. Of the third 
group, the Schubert “Ave Maria” was 
played with remarkable feeling. The 
Hungarian Dance, No. 2, by Brahms, 
followed, played with all the rhythmic 
vim that it required. It was said of his 
interpretation of Hungarian music that 
that alone would place him in a most 
enviable position among the violinists of 
the time. 


COMPOSERS APPLAUD 
KNECHT’S DIRECTING 


Distinguished Audience Gives 
Ovation to Conductor at 
Waldorf Concert 


WALDORF-ASTORIA ORCHESTRA, Joseph 
Knecht, conductor. Frank Pollock, tenor; 
Firmin Swinnen, organist, soloists. Con- 
cert, Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria, 
evening of Nov. 10. Frank Longo, accom- 
ist. Obbligato by L. D’Amico, violinist; 
S. di Stefaro, harpist. The program: 





Overture, “Der Freischuetz,’ C. M. v. 
Weber; Introduction and Temple Scene, from 
the Opera “Mokanna,” Nicola Laucella; Aria 
(Velisir d’amore) “Una furtiva lagrima,”’ 


Donizetti; Frank Pollock. Intermezzo, from 
the Opera, “Erriscinola,’” Louis Lombard; 
Aubaude and Féte Nuptiale from “Suite 


Romantique,” Victor Herbert; “I Think of 
You,’ Leonard Thomas; “The Sea Is Call- 
ing,” Lawrence Townsend, Jr.; “We Two To- 
gether,” Marshall Kernochan; Mr. Pollock. 
Angelus, Entr’ Acte and Dance of the Harpies, 
from the Suite “The Atonement of Pan,’ 
Henry Hadley; Organ Prelude, Firmin Swin- 
nen, Firmin Swinnen. “Agnus Dei” (with 
organ, violin and harp obbligato), Bizet; Mr. 
Pollock; Vorspiel, ‘‘Meistersinger,’ Wagner. 





A program felicitously chosen and 
richly garnished with worthy novelties 
proved the mettle of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Orchestra and resulted in a_ personal 
artistic triumph for the director, Joseph 
Knecht. The ovation accorded Mr. 
Knecht by the distinguished audience was 
equalled only by the enthusiastic greet- 
ing given the three interested composers 
in the auditorium, Victor Herbert, Henry 
Ifadley and Nicola Laucella, who were 
pointed out by the conductor. 


Mr. Herbert was discovered in one of 
the boxes and bowed his thanks for Mr. 
Knecht’s zestful interpretation of the 
“Aubade” and “Féte Nuptiale” from the 
“Suite Romantique.” Mr. Hadley ac- 
knowledged his appreciation of the wel- 
come which greeted his “Angelus” and 
the characteristic Entr’Acte and “Dance 
of the Harpies” from the “Atonement of 
Pan” Suite. Nicola Laucella, the com- 
poser of the Introduction and Temple 
Scene from the opera, “Mokanna,” arose 
from the first flautist’s chair to smile his 
thanks for the reception. The merit of 
this unassuming young musician, a pupil 
of Emil Paur, was disclosed about two 
years ago, when the Philharmonic, un- 
der Mr. Stransky, brought out this same 
excerpt from Mr. Laucella’s “Mokanna.” 

Frank Pollock, the soloist, displayed 
his sympathetic tenor voice to excellent 
advantage in the Donizetti aria and the 
group of lighter American songs. He 
has a pleasing voice of true tenor quality. 
We would like to say something kind 
about the Prelude contributed by Firmin 
Swinnen, the organist, who performed 
his own composition. It was insufferably 
long. 

L. d’Amico, the efficient violinist of 
the Knecht orchestra, and S. di Stefano, 
the harpist, whose musicianship is. well 
known, provided the obbligato for the 
Bizet “Agnus” sung by Mr. Pollock, 
with Mr. Swinnen at the organ. Frank 
Longo, the orchestra’s pianist, furnished 
admirable accompaniments. A. H. 





Recently returned from Barcelona, 
Spain, where she and her mother have 
been spending the summer, the little 
pianist, Paquita Madriguera, brought 
the news that Lolita Granados, eldest of 
the late Enrique Granados’s six chil- 
dren, was soon to be married there. Miss 
Madriguera was the pupil of the late 
opera composer. 
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ADMIRABLE SINGING 
BY CHICAGO CHORUS 


Apollo Club Presents “ Elijah” 
Stirringly—Ovation for Mid- 
dleton in Tit e Role 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 6, 1916. 


fn president’s reception to the Musi- 
cians’ Club, formerly the Amateur 
Musical Club, at which Frederick Stock 
was the speaker of the day, ushered in 
last week’s music in Chicago Monday 
afternoon. 

In the evening the Apollo Musical 
Club was heard at Orchestra Hall, under 
the direction of Harrison M. Wild, in an 
interesting production of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” in which the club was assisted 


by the entire Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, by a professional choir of sixteen 
voices, and by Mabel Sharp Herdien, so- 
prano; Hazel Huntley, contralto; Warren 
Proctor, tenor; Arthur Middleton, basso, 
and Elwood Gaskell, boy soprano from 
Grace Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Middleton sang the r6!e of the pro- 
phet in a thrilling manner and carried 
his audience away with his authoritative 
and highly dramatic representation. He 
was accorded one of the greatest ovations 
ever given a soloist with the Apollo Club. 

Besides admirable work done in a not 
very grateful part by Mabel Herdien, 
who ranks among our most noted concert 
singers, by Warren Proctor, who ex- 
hibited a tenor voice of pleasant quality, 
and by Hazel Huntley, who was entrusted 
with the contralto solos, the work of the 
chorus showed again the remarkably fine 
drilling of Mr. Wild, who interpreted the 
oratorio with his usual musical acumen, 
and who was ably assisted by the orches- 
tra and Edgar Nelson at the organ. It 
is deplorable that Orchestra Hall did not 
contain a capacity audience to do honor 
to the club’s efforts. 


Morning Musicales the Fashion 


Fashionable society now finds in morn- 
ing musicales a more convenient time to 
pay homage to. the Muse, than it form- 
erly did with afternoon or evening events, 
and so the first of the Kinsolving Musical 
Mornings at the Blackstone Hotel, last 
Tuesday, brought out a packed house. 
Mme. Edvina, the Canadian soprano, who 
made such a fine impression with the 
Chicago Opera Association last season, 
and Theo Karle, tenor, gave a joint re- 
cital, assisted by Edgar Nelson at the 
piano. 

Mr. Karle, who made his Chicago dé- 
but on this occasion in several unfamiliar 
songs by Mallinson, Salter, Haile, Rach- 
maninoff, Campbell-Tipton, an aria from 
an opera by Mrs. Mary Carr Moore, of 
Seattle, and the “Care Selve,” by Handel, 
made us acquainted with a fine lyric 
tenor, which is at its best a mezza voce 
singing, and which has decided tonal 
beauty. It is not so pleasing in more 
dramatic or robust examples of the sing- 
er’s art, but Mr. Karle has excellent Ger- 
man diction and his musical taste is un- 
questionable. He had to repeat several 
of his songs. 

Mme. Edvina returned to us as before, 
a fine artist, who accomplishes her tasks 
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in a straightforward manner. Her num- 
bers were confined to examples of the 
French and American art, and were 
given with her accustomed vocal eminence 
and discerning musical taste. 

A beautiful rendition of the aria 
“Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s 
opera “Louise,” was followed by three 
songs by the gifted Chicago composer, 
John Alden Carpenter, who furnished the 
piano accompaniments for his group. 


Recital by Middleton 


The Wednesday Morning Musicale at 
the Ziegfeld Theater was devoted to a 
song recital by Arthur Middleton, as- 
sisted by Edgar Nelson, accompanist. A 
rare program of songs and arias served 
but to strengthen the excellent opinion 
long ago formed of this basso’s art. Ed- 
gar Nelson’s assistance at the piano was 
invaluable. 

Esther Pearson, a young Chicago so- 
prano, was heard in a song recital at 
Central Music Hall last Wednesday eve- 
ning, and one of her most attractive 
groups was a cycle of Scandinavian 
songs, in which she brought out the na- 


tional characteristics of the music. She 
has a pleasing stage presence and made 
a good impression. 

Charles Dalmorés, Eleonora de Cisne- 
ros and Vittorio Arimondi, a trio of art- 
ists of the first magnitude in the operatic 
and concert world, and known as “The 
Big Three,” left Chicago for Kansas City 
Thursday evening, where they gave a re- 
cital under the management of Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell, assisted by Wilhelm Mid- 
delschulte, as organ soloist and accom- 
panist. The trio has been engaged for 
a number of other appearances together 
throughout the country. 

The second of the “Popular” concerts 
for this year, given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, 
under Frederick Stock, again brought to 
this hall a capacity audience. Mr. Stock 
arranged an exceedingly light program 
for this affair, including in the scheme 
two orchestral arrangements of his own, 
one of a melody by Tschaikowsky and the 
other of Kreisler’s “Liesbesfreud“ waltz. 
This latter is so cleverly orchestrated 
that, among the lighter pieces, it stands 
forth as a veritable gem. 


Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, as- 
sisted by Marx Oberndorfer, piano, and 
Herbert Butler, viola, gave a song re- 
cital at Central Music Hall the same 
evening. Miss Johnson has a fine natural 
voice which she used with skill. She 
was suffering from an indisposition but 
refused the advice of friends to postpone 
the recital, and, though working thus 
under an apparent disadvantage, she 
managed to acquit herself most credit- 
ably. Her program includes a group of 
songs by American writers, among which 
Heniot Levy’s “Love Repentant” was ac- 
companied by the composer and received 
a storm of applause. A pleasing song 
by James McDermid, “I Call to Mind a 
Day,” was also accorded enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Cora Anderson, pianist, and Howard 
Preston, baritone, divided the program 
given under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory at Central Music Hall 
Saturday afternoon. Miss Anderson 
played the Schumann and Grieg Con- 
certos with Silvio Scionti supplying the 
orchestral parts on a second piano. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





WINS LAURELS AS 
SINGER OF ‘‘LIEDER” 


Marcella Craft Displays Fine 
Artistry in Unique Recital 
in New York 


MARCELLA CRAFT, soprano, recital, A-olian 
Hall, afternoon, Nov..11. Accompanist, 
Walter Golde. The program: 


Richard Strauss, “Die heiligen drei 
Kénige aus dem Morgenland,” “Das 
Rosenband,” “Einkehr,” “Freundliche 
Vision,” “Kling”; Hans Pfitzner, “Ich 
hor ein Véglein locken,” “Venus Mater,” 
“Sonst,” “Hast du von den Fischerkin- 
dern,”’ “Frieden,” “Verrat”; Richard 
Strauss, “Allerseelen,” “Die Nacht,” 
“Morgen,” “Schlagende Herzen,” “Zue- 
ignung.” 


Making her program of three groups 
of songs, two of Strauss and one of 
Pfitzner, Miss Craft through her superb 
art gave New York on last Saturday 
afternoon one of the finest song recitals 
of recent years. The recital was con- 
vincing proof of two things: first, that 
in Marcella Craft we have one of the 
most formidable song singers of our 
time; second, that a program of modern 
German songs is absorbingly interesting, 
for, unlike some other schools that we 
shall not mention, it embraces variety of 
mood and subject. 

The writer of these lines had pre- 
viously heard this artist only in the final 
“Salomé” scene, which she sang with the 
New York Philharmonic last year. Asa 
liedersinger she was new to him. She 
needed not to go further than her open- 
ing song, “Die heiligen drei K6énige,” to 
impress him as being an interpreter of 
the lied, whose place is with the elect, 
those few among whom the names of 
Sembrich, Culp, Gerhardt are found. 
The compelling personality of Miss Craft 
makes itself felt in everything that she 
does. She voices the profound with pene- 
trating emotion, and a moment later she 
gives you the charm in light vein of such 
a Haydnesque thing as the Pfitzner 
“Sonst.” One could. understand then 
why she gained such favor in Munich in 
such widely divergent réles as “Salomé” 
of Strauss and Suzanne in the Wolf- 
Ferrari “Secret of Suzanne,” which lat- 
ter she created in the Bavarian capital. 

There was not a song in the entire list 
that she did not sing gloriously. It mat- 
tered not what the mood, what the com- 
poser’s underlying idea. She caught it 
and delivered it to the audience—an 
extremely intelligent gathering, it is 
pleasant to note—as only a great artist 
can. Her voice sounded full and she 
made it, as singers should, the means by 
which she arrives at the highest inter- 
pretation of the music in hand. Her 
German diction is perfect. Curiously 
enough, although one hardly would ex- 
pect it in a program of modern songs, 
there was a good deal that required real 
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vocal technique in the afternoon’s list. 
And Miss Craft failed not once in achiev- 
ing her vocal effects. Unforgettable was 
her jubilant exulting in  Strauss’s 
“Kling,” her loveiy delineation of Pfitz- 
ner’s “Sonst,” her fervent warmth in his 
“Venus Mater,” these new to New York. 
And jaded listeners who have heard 
“Freundliche Vision,” “Allerseelen” and 
“Die Nacht” hundreds of times found 
new meanings brought out in her singing 
of the final sentences of the last two of 
these master-songs. Miss Craft stands 
to-day a singer of the first rank, one of 
those serious artists, to whom the poem 
of the song is the first subject for study, 
for whom the interpretation follows upon 
a complete understanding of the poet’s 
thought. She was given an ovation and 
deserves the heartfeld thanks of all who 
love the German lied in its highest estate. 
Walter Golde, taking Kurt Schindler’s 
place on short notice, played her accom- 
paniments—accompaniments of extreme 
musical and technical difficulty—with 
extraordinary skill and musicianship. 
Like the great artist she is Miss Craft 
brought him out to share the applause 
ut the close of the program. A. W. K. 





Amato Finishes Successful 


Concert Season 


After an _ exceptionally successful 
series of concerts in the Southwestern 
States, Pasquale Amato finished his pre- 
operatic season at Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Amato’s tour is under the management 
of the Metropolitan Music Bureau. His 
assisting artist is David Hochstein, the 
young violinist. 


Pasquale 





Romain Rolland, Famous French Author, 
Gets Nobel Prize 


Romain Rolland, the eminent French 
music critic and novelist, author of the 
famous musical biographies, has_been 
awarded the Nobel 1915 prize for litera- 
ture, according to a cable from Stock- 
holm. The author of “Jean Christophe” 
has been in Switzerland since the begin- 
ning of the war, writing in behalf of 
pacifism. 


87 TEXANS APPEAR 
IN CONCERTS AT FAIR 


Two Recitals Daily in Houston— 
Tilly Koenen, Dora Gibson 
and Lada Appear 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 12.—Woman’s 
Fair Week had many and various depart- 
ments, but none that vied in interest and 
importance with the fine array of musical 
affairs under the direction of Mrs. 
John Wesley Graham. 

The two leading imported features 
were the Tilly Koenen recital, given on 
the fair’s opening day before a delighted 


audience of at least 2000, and on Thurs- 
day evening, when Lada, the dancer, as- 
sisted by the English contralto, Dora 
Gibson, was applausively received before 
an audience of 600 or 800. Lada’s de- 
lightful dancing was to the accompani- 
ment of an orchestra of fourteen pieces, 
under the direction of Ben Steinfeldt. 
Louise Daniel played Miss Gibson’s piano 
accompaniments. 

Every day of the week two concert pro- 
grams by Texan musicians were given. 
Of these, thirty-two came from outside 
cities and towns, and fifty-five are Hous- 
tonians. Besides the above-mentioned 
number of soloists there were ensembles 
as follows: A mixed chorus of 180 
voices, Houston Heights Mandolin Choir, 
Houston Fair Violin Chuir, the Ladies’ 
Quartet and the Ladies’ Trio. W. H. 





Kurt and Sembach Sing in War Benefit 


Melanie Kurt and Johannes Sembach 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Cecile Behrens, the pianist, were heard 
in a concert at the Ritz-Carlton, New 
York, on Nov. 5, for the benefit of the 
devastated portion of eastern Germany 
and Turkey. 
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Gallo Gives St. Louis Eleven 
peras at Popular Prices 

















Temporary Illness of 
Many Members of 
Company Does Not In- 
terfere with Excellent 

_Performances—Lavish- 
ness of Productions Ex- 


tolled Locally 


T. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 11.— 
The San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, under the management of 
Fortune Gallo, closed an en- 
gagement here to-night which 
included eleven performances of 
high grade grand opera. To Mr. 
Gallo goes the credit of producing 
grand opera in a most satisfac- 
tory way for the masses at rea- 
sonable prices, with a company 
of competent artists, ably sup- 
ported by a good chorus, ample 
scenery and a capable orchestra, 
under Carlo Peroni. For the 
local engagement his forces were 
reinforced in a number of the 
operas by the first local grand 
opera chorus in this country, 
which has been hard at work 
all summer under the direction 
of Mr. Spadoni of the Chicago 
Opera Company. The idea of 
such a chorus originated in the 
mind of Guy Golterman of St. 
Louis. The chorus was given a 
rousing reception each time 
that it sang, and it lent much 
to the ensemble. _ 

It is difficult to single out any 
of Mr. Gallo’s stars as being 
better than the others; each does 
his or her part so well and with 
such spirit that praise must be 
given to all. The company com- 
prises Mary Kaestner, Luisa 
Darclee, Ester Ferrabini and 
Edvige Vacarri, sopranos; Mad- 
alena Carreno, Stella De Met- 
tea and Ada Paggi, contraltos; _ 
Manual Salazar, Salvatore Sciaretti and 
Pietro Corallo, tenors; Angelo Antola 
and Davide Silva, baritones; Pietro De 
Biasi and Natale Cervi, bassos. i 

Two performances of “I] Trovatore 
were given, including matinees, as the 
children of the St. Louis public schools 
are studying this opera this year; one 
performance each of “La Gioconda,” 
“Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusticana, 
“Pagliacci,” “Aida.” “Lucia” was given 
twice, one performance being given in 
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San Carlo Opera Company and the 


Principal Members of His Troupe 


place of “Lohengrin,” on account of the 
illness of several members of the cast. 
Director Gallo was facing a serious prob- 
lem, as there was scarcely a member of 
the company who had not been ill at 
some time during the week, due to the 
sudden change in climate from _ the 
Northern cities, where they have been 
playing, to the mild weather which has 
been prevailing here this week. All this 
week the houses have been packed and 
enthusiasm unbounded. Several eve- 


nings were taken by different societies 
and the whole engagement has been a 
pronounced success. 

Local talent was also given a ehance 
by Mr. Gallo. At this afternoon’s per- 
formance Leonora was sung by Mrs. 
Blanche Skrainka and Mlle. Elda Vet- 
tori sang Santuzza in the evening per- 
formance of “Cavalleria.” Both singers 
were given much praise for their capable 
singing and interpretations. “- 





Cord-Rummel Company Opens Series in 
Boise, Idaho 


Boise, IDAHO, Nov. 1.—The first num- 
ber of the lecture course was given in the 
Pinney Theater last Monday evening to 
a fair sized audience by the Fay Cord- 
William Morse Rummel Company. The 
artists were in splendid form and were 


assisted by Henry Kelly, baritone, whose 


voice also pleased. Mabel Krog Rummel 
vroved a splendid accompanist. 


0. C. J. 





Christine Miller, American contralto, 


appears at Stoughton, Wis., on Nov. 28 
for Vinne Andersen’s series. 


Irma Seydel, Talented Young Violinist 
of Boston, Pleases Fall River 


FaLL River, MaAss., Nov. 4.—Irma 
Seydel, talented young Boston violinist, 


gave a recital at the Woman’s Club Hall, 
Nov. 1, under the management of O. E. 
Borden, this being her fifth appearance 


in this city in less than five years. The 
concert was given under the patronage 
of thirty well-known society women and 
the house was practically sold out. 

Miss Seydel’s tone is big, and ‘tech- 
nical difficulties do not seem to daunt 
her. Ethel Harding of Cambridge as- 
sisted Miss Seydel as accompanist and 
planist. 





SINGERS JOIN IN RECITAL 


Marie Morrisey and Edgar Schofield Ap- 
pear in Dudley Buck Studios 


A recital of marked excellence was 
given by Marie Morrisey, contralto, and 
Kdgar Schofield, baritone, artist pupils 
of Dudley Buck, the New York teacher, 
at his studios in A®olian Hall, on the 
evening of Nov. 8. They were assisted 
at the piano by Elsie T. Cowen. 

The program opened with two duets, 
“Break, Diviner Light,” by Allitsen, and 
“It Was a_Lover and His Lass,” by 
Walthew. Both were given in a finished 
manner, the voices of the artists blend- 
ing beautifully throughout. Mr. Scho- 
field was heard in “Bois épais,” by Lully, 
and two Schubert numbers. Miss Mor- 
risey then contributed airs by Haydn, 
Buzzi-Peccia, Hiie, Grieg and Hildach. 

Mr. Schofield’s last group was made 
up of Spross’s “Song of Steel,” Bur- 
leigh’s “Deep River’ and Chadwick’s 
“Bedouin Love Song.” “Absence,” by 
Rogers; “Pirate Dreams,” Huerter ; 
“We'll to the Woods and Gather May,” 
Griffes; Samuels’s “At the Last” and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death,” 
sung by Miss Morrisey, closed the pro- 
gram. 

The entire program brought out the 
fine qualities of Miss Morrisey’s rich con- 
tralto and the sonority of Mr. Schofield’s 
baritone, as well as the interpretative 
ability of these able singers. Miss Cowen 
added to the pleasure of the evening by 
her artistic accompaniments. 


Althouse and Leginska Delight Hearers 
in Washington Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—The 
second concert of the “Ten Star Series” 
conducted by T. Arthur Smith took place 
to-day and gave Washington an oppor- 
tunity to hear two new artists, Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Ethel Leginska, pian- 
ist. Honors were about equally divided, 
for -Mr. Althouse captivated with his 
sympathetic and brilliant interpretations, 
while Miss Leginska thrilled with her 
power and her wonderful agility of fin- 
gers. Washington would like to hear 
more of both artists. Charles A. Baker 
made an excellent accompanist for Mr. 
Althouse. W. H. 


Mme. Guilbert repeated her program 
of “Les Jolies Chansons de France” at 
the Maxine Elliott Theater last Sunday 
evening. She was assisted by Margaret 
Farnam, a young American soprano, who 
made a favorable impression. 








For the presentation on Dec. 17 of 
Spohr’s rarely heard oratorio “The Last 
Judgment” under the direction of George 
Oscar Bowen at St. John’s Church, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., Mildred Graham, the excel- 
lent New York soprano, has been engaged 
to sing the soprano rédle. 

Mitzie Marsa, a mezzo soprano, ar- 
rived in New York on the St. Paul, Nov. 
11. Miss Marsa will appear here in a 
French light opera, “Une Affaire d’Or.” 
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Pianist Gives Three Recitals in 
Week—First Popular Symphony 
Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Nov. 6, 1916. 


ODOWSKY’S recitals have been the 
features of absorbing interest in 
the local concert field during the last 
week. Three big programs were pre- 
sented in Scottish Rite Auditorium yes- 
terday, Thursday and the preceding Sun- 
day. Large audiences received the pian- 
ist with great enthusiasm. 


Alfred Hertz and the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra gave the first popu- 
lar concert in the special series «t the 
Cort Theater yesterday afternoon, with 
this program: 


“William Tell’ Overture, Rossini; ‘‘The 
Nutcracker” Suite, Tschaikowsky; Prelude to 
“The Deluge,’ Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Mignon’”’ Over- 
ture, Thomas; ‘‘The Preludes,’’ Liszt. 


This series is entirely apart from the 
Sunday afternoon repetitions, at popular 
prices, of the regular Friday symphony 
concerts. The plan is to meet the pub- 
lic demand for lighter programs, and 
in this the symphony organization enters 
the field that the Philharmonic Orchestra 
promoters have intended to occupy, with 
Max Bendix as the conductor. Whether 
the Philharmonic will be able to raise the 
guarantee fund that is needed in bring- 
ing Mr. Bendix to the Pacific Coast re- 
mains to be seen. It looks doubtful as 
to whether we shall have any secondary 
organization this year. 


Faultlessly Played 


Yesterday’s popular concert attracted 
an audience that filled the Cort and, of 
course, the program was _ faultlessly 
played. 

The Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco inaugurated its season at the 
St. Francis Tuesday evening, presenting 
these compositions: 

Quartet for Strings, F Major, Op. 96, 
Dvorak; Quartet for Flute and Strings, A 
Major, Mozart; Quartet for Piano and 
Strings, G Minor, Op. 45, Fauré. 

Louis Persinger, conducting, had as 
associates Louis Ford, second violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; Horace Britt, 


GODOWSKY THRILLS SAN FRANCISCANS 


‘cello; Gyula Ormay, piano, and Elias M. 
Hecht. In every respect the concert was 
a success. 

_Elsa Rugger, ’cellist, and Allan Bier, 
pianist, delighted a large audience at the 
Palace recently, playing sonatas by Han- 
del, Debussy and Rachmaninoff. They 
have been engaged for concerts in vari- 
ous Pacific Coast cities. 

The Berkeley Etude Club last Monday 
evening presented Kajetan Attl, harpist, 
and Herbert Riley, ’cellist, at the twenti- 
eth Century Club. 

A pretty program at last Friday eve 
ning’s session of the San Francisco Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, Georg Kruger, 
president, was presented by Mrs. Cecil 
Mark, soprano, and Ada Clement and 
Mrs. E. E. Young, pianists. 

The Douillet Club held its twenty- 
eighth meeting yesterday afternoon, lis- 
tening to a lecture on “The Musical Edu- 
cation That Educates,” by Alice Bash- 
ford; piano selections by Mildred Lor- 
rayne Stombes; songs by Lorine Pfarrer, 
and Bach’s two-violin concerto, by Ethel] 
Austin and Nat J. Landsberger. 

Georg Kruger, pianist, and Chester 
Herold, tenor, gave a concert at the 
Modesto Theater Thursday evening. 

Redfern Mason this morning discussed 
Mendelssohn’s “Melusina” Overture, De- 
bussy’s “Iberia” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony, continuing ‘his 
series of lectures at the St. Francis, with 
George McManus at the piano. The 
compositions mentioned constitute next 
Friday’s symphony program. 

Tivadar Nachez, the noted violinist 
and composer, residing in London, has 
been visiting in San Francisco, the guest 
of Sir Henry Heyman. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





RECITAL OF MODERN SONGS 





Washington Series Opened Successfully 
by Nicholas Doury 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The 
Washington Society of Fine Arts opened 
its series of lecture-recitals of “Modern 
Songs” by Nicholas Douty, in the Audi- 
torium of the National Museum before a 
“standing-room-only” audience. Mary 
E. MacElree presided at the piano. Songs 
of Italy and Spain were brought before 
the public in a forceful manner. 

George Washington University has 
greatly expanded its musical interests 
this year by the organization of an or- 





PERCY GRAINGER IS 
HEARD AT HIS BEST 


Pianist-Composer Plays Thrill- 
ingly in His New York 
Recital 


PERCY GRAINGER, pianist, recital, AGolian 
Hall, afternoon, Nov. 8. The program: 


Variations on a Theme by Paganini, Op. 
35, Book I, Brahms, Partita, No. 1, in B flat, 
Bach; Four Old Dutch Peasant Songs and 
Country Dances, Julius Roéntgen; “The Gar- 
den of Soul-Sympathy,’” Cyril Scott (from 
“Poems” for Piano), “Bells,” (from “Poems” 
for Piano), Cyril Scott; Barcarolle, Op. 60, 
Chopin; “Eritaia,’ Albeniz; “One More Day, 
My John,” set by Percy Grainger; “Gay but 
Wistful”’ (tune in a popular London style), 
(first time in New York), Percy Grainger; 
“Reel”? (No. 4 of “Four Irish Dances’), 
Stanford-Granger. 








Mr. Grainger played to a smaller au- 
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dience than his established popularity in 
this city would lead one to expect. With 
the prevailing plethora of recitals, it is 
an unfortunate, but unmistakable fact 
that even the best must suffer evil conse- 
quences. In the present case it is not 
improbable, however, that the feverish 
excitement of a unique election reacted 
on the musical appetite and dulled the 
appreciative powers of many persons 
tga over the great issues of the 
our. 


Nevertheless, those who were present 
displayed the customary brand of Grain- 
ger enthusiasm and with the usual good 
reason. To those who have followed this 
extraordinary pianist’s career at close 
range it seemed, however, that he rose 
above himself last week, that his per- 
formances revealed a_ subtler, deeper 
tinge than heretofore. To be sure, he 
played as individually as ever, with those 
wonderful assets of sunny virility, bound- 
ing spirits and decisiveness of rhythm 
that have put him in a class by him- 
self. But there was at the same time 
a continence, a restraint, a rare beauty 
of tone and compass of nuance not pre- 
viously characteristic of Mr. Grainger’s 
playing—things indicating a profounder 
penetration and a more delicate sensibil- 
ity. One recalls no more beautifully 
wrought performance of the Bach partita 
in many a day; no pianist has played mu- 
sic of this nature here with a happier ad- 
justment of effects or a richer fancy. 
And the writer has never heard a more 
poetic and perfectly contrived presenta- 
tion of Chopin’s “Barcarolle,” of which 
Mr. Grainger, unlike any other pianist 
he can recall, achieves precisely the right 
tempo. 


The Dutch folk-songs are _ honest, 
sturdy tunes and Julius Réntgen’s har- 
monizations tally absolutely with their 
nature. Albeniz’s “Eritana” is extreme- 
ly engaging and modern in harmony, 
while the Cyril Scott pieces, quite in that 
composer’s usual vein, lay claim to atten- 
tion when done with such delightful play 
of tone colors as Mr. Grainger brought 


to them. 
His own “Gay but Wistful” from 
his “Nutshell Suite” is a melody of 


true 
treate 


prone cut, most engrossingly 
‘ H. F. P. 





chestra and band, as well as a mandolin 
and guitar club. 

The Friday Morning Music Club 
opened its musicales on Nov. 10 with J. 
C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, of the Pea- 
body Institute of Baltimore, as the as- 
sisting artist. The Trio, for violin, piano 
and ’cello, by Mendelssohn, gave oppor- 
tunity to two of the club members to be 
heard, Mrs. Day and Margaret Day. The 
remainder of the program was given by 
Mr. Van Hulsteyn, with Howard 
Thatcher at the piano. The violinist 
plays with feeling and fine technique. 

The weekly concerts at the Library 





of Congress, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Rider, opened on Nov. 14, with the 
American Hawaiian Trio, composed of 
Mark Phillips, Sanford Covington and 
Donald Libbey, assisted by Roy Gilder, 
tenor. WwW. &. 


Theo Karle Opens Utica Club’s Course 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The opening 
recital in the B Sharp Musical Club 
series for the 1916-17 season was given 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 31, at the Lum- 
berg Theater when Theo Karle present- 
ed a delightful program, assisted by 
Elmer Zoller at the piano. W.A. S. 
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Transposition, 

Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

Send for circular Phone 5410 Riverside 

















(Soprano—3 Octaves) « 


ALVINA WIENS, **Voice Culture’ (Dramatic Art) 
(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, English 


and Italian. Studio: 39 Mountford Street, Boston, 
Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 4 
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ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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VERA CURTIS GIVEN 
PRACTICAL PROOF OF 
HER POPULARITY 




















Vera Curtis, Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Vera Curtis of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who appeared as soloist at the 
last concert of the All-American series in 
Lockport, N. Y., obtained such success 
that at the close of the concert the man- 
agement handed her a signed contract 
calling for her appearance there during 
the festival week projected for the fall 
of 1917. During the last six months 
Miss Curtis has obtained similar re- 
engagements in practically every place 
in which she has sung. Last week she 
appeared before a capacity house in a 
song recital in Bridgeport, Conn., this 
being her fifth return appearance in that 
city. 





TULSA’S OPERA SEASON 


Visit from the Ellis Company Ends with 
$3,000 Surplus 


TULSA, OKLA., Nov. 6.—Last Monday 
evening, the opening night of the Ellis 
Opera Company, was one of the most 
important events of this season. The 
opera was “Carmen,” with Geraldine 
I’arrar in the title réle. The vast audi- 
ence was unstinted in its praise of the 
fine work done by Farrar, Muratore, 
Stanley, Rothier, Fornia, Alma Peter- 
son, Constantin Nicolay, Albertina Rasch, 
the premiére danseuse, and others. On 
Tuesday evening “Il Trovatore”’ was 
given by an exceptional cast. Louise 
Homer, as Azucena, created a furore 
with her wonderful singing and acting. 
Marie Rappold was a charming Leonore, 
Morgan Kingston a satisfactory Manrico 
and Giovanni Polese a fine Count di 
Luna. The orchestra, under the master 
hand of Campanini, contributed greatly 
to the success of both operas. 

The season of two days was a great 


success, and Tulsa is proud of a surplus 
of $3,000 above expenses. Tulsa was 
most generous in her hospitality to stars 
of the company during the three days in 
our city. 

Josephine Storey White, one of Tulsa’s 
best singers, has been engaged as con- 
tralto soloist and director of the choir 
at the Episcopal Church for the coming 


year. 
R. B. C. 





HERSCHMANN IN RECITAL 





Baritone Introduces Several Songs of 
Considerable Merit 


ARTHUR HERSCHMANN, baritone, recital, 
AZolian Hall, evening, Nov. 9. Walter 
Golde, accompanist; E. Mettler Davis, 
organist. The program: 


Recitative and Aria of Gobrias, from Bel- 
Shazzar (with Piano and Organ Accompani- 
ment), “Dalla Guerra Amorsa’’—Cantata 
(first time in America) (Accompaniment 
arranged by Otto Kinkeldey), Handel; 
*“Pauvre Martyr” (Air de Patrie), E. Pala- 
dilhe; “Les Trois Chansons,’ G. Pierné; 
“L’Esclave,” E. Lalo; ‘La Rancon,” G. Faure; 
“Au Bruit des Lourds Marteaux,’ Gounod; 


“Des Gepanzerten Feldgebet,” “Stimme des 
Abends” (new), Hans J. Moser; “An Frau 
Musika,’ “Vagabunden (Ballade), Sturm” 
(new), Arthur Heyland; **Gieb Mir Deine 
Wilde Seele”’ (new), V. Von Woikowsky- 
Biedau; “Spe Modo Vivitur,’ (Aria from 
Hora Novissima), (with Organ Accompani- 
ment), Horatio W. Parker; ‘Deep River” 
(Negro Spiriiual), arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh; “While Delia Is Away” (new), W. 
Greville; “Ultima Rosa,’ Reginald Spier; 
“Un Verde Praticello,” “E Tanto C’é Pericol,” 


Wolf-Ferrari.. By “new” is meant the first 
public hearing in this country. 





Arthur Herschmann is primarily a 
dramatic .reciter of songs; with Mr. 
Herschmann the voice is considered sim- 
ply a means to this end. However cloudy 
his ponderous voice was at times (and 
he apparently was under the influence 
of some throat indisposition) he seldom 
failed to carry the message of the com- 
poser. He was faithful to the Handelian 
tradition in the opening numbers and 
made a rather pleasing picture of the 
cantata, the accompaniment of which has 
been arranged in a scholarly manner by 
Otto Kinkeldey, curator of the musical 
department of the New York Publie Li- 
brary. Mr. Herschmann’s lingual talent 
was directed with fine result to the 
l‘rench songs. 

Of the new songs Arthur Heyland’s 
“Vagabunden” was easily the most ef- 
fective, with its Schubertian setting of 
Ada Christen’s ballad which begins “Was 
fragst du den Mann nach Heimat und 
Haus? Er hat sie nicht.” Franz Evers’ 
passionate lines, “Gieb Mir Deine Wilde 
Seele” are skilfully used in the worthy 
Von Biedau song. H. J. Moser’s “Die 
Stimme Des Abens” (poem by Richard 
Dehmel) is a choice fragment. 

“Deep River,” H. T. Burleigh’s re- 
markably impressive arrangement of the 
fervent Negro appeal, was fairly well 
done. The remaining numbers showed 
that Mr. Herschmann is at home in Eng- 
lish and Italian as in French and Ger- 
man. The audience called for several 
encores. A. 


MR. CHARLES IN RECITAL 


Pianist Reveals Unique Qualities at the 
Von Ende Music School 


Sam Charles, a pianist of exceptional 
ability, gave a recital on Nov. 3 at the 
Von Ende School of Music, of which he 
is a faculty member. Mr. Charles showed 
himself to be an interpreter of unique 
qualities especially in numbers of the 
French school. He was roundly applaud- 
ed in a program that included: 


1. Ballade, Chopin; 2. “Isolden’s Liebes- 


Toe. * Waegner-Liszt ; 3. “Gnomenreigen,” 
Liszt; 4. “From a Wandering Iceberg,” 
Rigaudon, MacDowell; 5. Troisieme Im- 


promptu, Faure; 6. ‘‘La soiree dans Grenade,” 
“L’isle joyeuse,”’ “L’apres-midi d’un faune,”’ 
“Toccata,”’ “Les collines d’Anacapri,” 
“Feuilles mortes,” ‘La Danse de Puck,” ‘‘Les 
sons et les parfums tournent dans lair du 
soir,” ““Feux d’artifice,’’ Debussy. 





SOPRANO 


enthusiastic praise.”"—Brooklyn Eagle, Mar. 1 





BEULAH BEACH 


COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas | 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


nissimo work received 


“Her high C and sustained notes and her ye a 


Personal Address: 724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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As “ELSA” in ‘*LOHENGRIN” 
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NOTED RECITALISTS HEARD 
PLEASURABLY IN LINCOLN 


Nebraska City Applauds Performances 
of Werrenrath, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alcock and Cecil Fanning 


LINCOLN, Neb., Nov. 1.—The first re- 
cital on the University School of Music 
Concert Course was that given on Tues- 
day evening by Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, assisted by Harry Spier, ac- 
companist. Seldom has a Lincoln audi- 
ence heard a more artistic recital and 
from the opening number, “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” by Handel, Mr. 
Werrenrath commanded the enthusias- 
tic attention of his entire audience. Par- 
ticularly splendid were the interpreta- 
tions of Schubert’s “Du Bist die Ruh,” 
‘“Lauf der Welt,” by Grieg. “Vision Fu- 
yitive,” by Massenet, and a group of 
songs by American composers which in- 
cluded “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” and “Danny Dee- 
ver.” The song cycle descriptive of New 
York City, “The City of Joy,” by Deems 
Taylor, a college friend of Mr. Werren- 
rath, was so en oyable that the audience 
demanded a repetition of the last part 
of it. Among the encores of the evening 
was included “The Last of the Roses,” 
by Mr. Spier, whose beautiful accom- 
paniments were an interesting feature 
of the concert. 

Another charming song recital of the 
week which attracted a large audience 
to the Temple Theater, was that given 
on Saturday evening by Cecil Fanning, 
accompanied by H. B. Turpin. Mr. Fan- 
ning was obliged to add several encores. 

Merle and Bechtel Alcock pleased a 
large audience at the Oliver Theater on 
Monday evening, the concert being un- 
der the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. Mr. 
and Mrs. Aleock won many admirers by 
their artistic singing. An esnecially en- 
joyable feature of the evening’s pro- 
gvram was the group of duets in which 
hoth revealed unusual dramatic ability. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alcock held an impromptu 
reception on the stage following the con- 
cert. 

The second community concert at the 





City Auditorium under the auspices of 
the Lincoin Community Singing Socieiy 
was atiended by 200 on Sunday after- 
uoon, the singing being led by Walter 
Wheatley. Dr. Fletcher Wharton gave 
an introductory talk. 

The third meeting of the Matinée Mu- 
sicale was given on Monday afternoon by 
the Novello Trio (Helen Chase, Miriam 
Little, and Eula Del Marshall), Marcel 
Roger de Bouzon, baritone; and Eula 
Del Marshall, soprano; Ernest Harrison 
and Mrs. Howard Kennedy, accompa- 


nists. 
H. G. K. 


An active club in Newark, N. J., is the 
Dorian Music Study Club, composed of 
the younger musicians of the city. The 
last meeting consisted of a study of the 
life and works of Bach, with pianoforte 
illustrations. 
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The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


This unique school which offers a faculty and 
facilities for study not equalled by any other 
similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
dents to secure the Lest available positions. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT THE SCHOOL: 


ORGAN 

Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Orchestration 
Proof-Reading of Music 
Keyboard Work 
Accompanying 
Choir Directing 
Organ Tuning 
Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
Etc., etc. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
44 W. 12th St., New York 
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FRANK DOSSERT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


1204-5 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 737 Circle 
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TO ADVANCE MUSIC IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Arts Club a New Organization 
with a Large Potential 
Influence 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—A new 
organization has opened its doors in the 
national capital. This is the Arts Club 
of Washington, which will gather in its 
fold all the arts for mutual advance- 
ment, co-operation and pleasure. Musi- 
cians eligible for membership include 
artists, teachers, critics and patrons of 
the art. It seems that music will be called 
upon to contribute a large share toward 
the entertainment and pleasure of mem- 
bers and guests. Such has always been 
the réle of this art and somehow it has 
always been able to accept the burden. 

The music committee is presided over 
by a zealous chairman in the person of 
Mrs. Emma Prall Knorr, pianist and 
lecturer on musical subjects. She will 
be assisted in her duties by Mary A. 
Cryder, vocal instructor and former con- 
cert manager; Lucy Brickenstein, pian- 
ist; Edgar Priest, organist and choir- 
master of the National Cathedral, and 
Anton Kaspar, violinist. 

As now planned, there will be musi- 
cales every second and fourth Sunday 
evening of the month at the clubhouse, 
with informal music offered every evening 
for guests and members. Those furnish- 
ing such programs will be culled from 
the members of the organization, which 
is rich in material. It is proposed to 
offer occasional recitals by visiting art- 
ists, as well as to arrange concerts and 
lecture-recitals by out-of-town members. 

The first of these recitals was given 
on Oct. 22 by Paul Bleyden, tenor, and 
Anton Kaspar, violinist, with Lucy 
Brickenstein at the piano. Mr. Bleyden 
gave with finish and excellent interpreta- 
tion the aria from “Tosca” and two 
groups of songs, including the following: 
“Within a Garden” (MacDowell), “Love 
Is a Bubble” (Allitsen), “On the Road 
to Mandalay” (Speaks), “Love’s Call” 
(Ruckauf), “Ideale” (Tosti), “Auf- 
entholt” (Schubert), “Asra” (Rubin- 
stein), “Ich Liebe Dich” (Grieg), “Bre- 
tagne Folk-Song” (Decondray) and “The 
Little Irish Girl” (Lohr). His voice has 
splendid range and timbre. Mr. Kaspar 
offered varied selection with that full, 
round tone and artistic shading which 
always characterize his playing. 


CAROLYN CAROLINR EE BE 


Sele Planist and 
Director of the 


NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
(Piano, String Quintet, Woodwind Choir) 


Now booking in ensemble or in any 
combination 
MESSRS. ANDRE TOURRET, CORDUAN, 
LIFSCHEY, RENARD, MANOLY, LAN- 
GENUS, DE BUSSCHER, KINCAID, UGO 
SAVOLINI, FRANZEL, WHITCOMB. 
For Terms, Dates and Detalis Address: 
SECRETARY OF CAROLYN BEEBE 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 














Hotel Wellington, New York City 


The Maurice Rosenfeld Piano School 


Piano Instruction, Recitals, Lectures. 


Vittorio ARIMONDI Aurelia 


Vocal Culture and Opera Coaching. 
1303 Kimball Hall, Chicago. Tel. Harrison 3035 








New Compositions by 


Axel Raoul Wachtmeister 


‘‘Redowa’’ (Polish Dance) for ’cell> and 
piano $1.00 
‘ Fantasietta’’ for violin and piano 


Published by JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 


Columbia University 
ADDRESS 


49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branchez 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Bolephons, 3058 Columbus 











The next artist recital will be a joint 
one by Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
tenor, and John R. Monroe, pianist. Later 
in the winter Mrs. Knorr will give a talk 
on personal recollections of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, illustrated by works of the com- 
=) Mrs. Lamasure will also enter- 
tain the club with an operalogue, while 
prominent vocal and instrumental artists 
will be heard throughout the season. 

The Arts Club is exceptionally wide in 
its scope, its membership including active 
members, honorary, sustaining, life, tem- 
porary and non-resident, presided over 
by a Board of Governors composed of 
the following officers: H. K. Bush- 
Brown, president; Michael Jacobs, vice- 
president; William H. Windom, corre- 
sponding secretary; Alexis B. Maney, re- 
cording secretary; R. L. Neuhauser, 
treasurer, and Felix Mahoney, press, to- 
gether with W. E. Safford, U. S. J. Dun- 
bar, Bedford Brown, Christian Hemmick 
and L. N. Leisenring. There is also a 
Woman’s Advisory Board, composed of 
Sarah Munroe, Mrs. L. N. Leisenring, 
Catherine C. Critcher, Maud Bur. Mor- 
ris, Lucy A. Brickenstein, Mrs. R. L. Neu- 
hauser, Bertha E. Berrie, Bertha Noyes 
and Mrs. George J. Zolney. 

The organization has the distinction of 
being the only club with a house of its 
own in the capital city open to men and 
women members. It is this unique fea- 
ture that promises to make it most help- 
ful and interesting in its field. As set 
down by the Board of Governors, the 
aim is as follows: “To bring into close 
association those devoted to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, literature 
and the drama; to promote co-operation 
and to further interest in these arts. 

“It is the purpose to make this club 
a national as well as a local organiza- 
tion and to make the clubhouse the cen- 
ter of all artistic activities in Washing- 
ton. Opportunities are here offered for 
exhibitions, recitals and entertainments.” 

The Arts Club, with scarcely a life of 
four months, has a membership of about 
400, counting within its fold many prom- 
inent in social, official and artistic cir- 
cles in the capital city. Its list of mu- 
sical members, including those who are 
recognized as patrons of all local musical 
activities, may well be placed at one- 
fourth of this number. Among some of 
the active musical members not already 
mentioned are: Otto Torney Simon, di- 
rector of the Motet Choir; Charles Trow- 
bridge Tittmann, tenor; Mrs. Mignon 
Ulke Lamasure, known for her lecture- 
recitals on the operas; Felix Garziglia, 
pianist; Mrs. May Ramsdell, music critic 
of the Washington Star; C. W. O’Con- 
nor, manager of the local artists; Wil- 
lard Howe, correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA; John Monroe, pianist and head 
of the music department of the local 
Young Men’s Christian- Association; 
Mme. Susanne Oldberg, vocal teacher; 
Frank Gebest, pianist; Herman Rake- 
mann, violinist; Louis Thompson, tenor; 
Flora McGill Keefer, Mrs. Paul Bleyden, 
Mrs. Elliott Woods and many others. 

The clubhouse building is historic, 
having played an active part in the early 
life of the capital as the abode of presi- 
dents and diplomats. It is located at 
2017 I Street. Of quaint colonial style, 
it has been brought to modern times with 


‘beautifully. 


a brilliant color scheme, for which Michel 
Jacobs, who has painted Elman, Pav- 
lowa and other concert and opératic 
celebrities, is chiefly responsible. The 
recitals will be given in a spacious salon, 
with ample accommodations for a few 
guests when the broad hall is pressed 
into service. 

The only music studio in the Arts Club 
is that of Felix Garziglia, pianist, and 
Louis Thompson, tenor, which has al- 
ready become a meeting ground for 
music-lovers. 

With the wonderful growth the Arts 
Club has made in the last few months 
and the prominent part music is playing 
in its activities, there is reason to pre- 
dict that the organization will be a vital 
musical force in the national capital. 

WILLARD HOWE. 


CONCERT OF SWEDISH MUSIC 





Marie Sundelius Conspicuous Among the 
Soloists 


A Gustavus Adolphus festival and con- 
cert, under the auspices of the Swedish 
Lutheran Churches of Greater New York 
was held on Monday evening of last week 
at Carnegie Hall. The soloists included 
Mme. Marie Sundelius of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, Hugo Hulten, 
Linea Roberts and John T. Erickson. 
The Luther Chorus, O. T. Westlin, direc- 
tor, sang several selections by Gounod, 
Wagner and Grieg. The Edna White 
Quartet sang Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” 

Mme. Sundelius was altogether charm- 
ing, as she always is in concert, and sang 
Her numbers included 
Liszt’s “Die Lorelei” and works by Gus- 
taf Stolpe, Bror Beckman, Marikanto 
and Folkvisa. She also sang a solo with 
the Luther Chorus. Mme. Sundelius has 
been heard often in this city at concerts 
given by Swedish societies and is a great 
favorite with these audiences. 

Mr. Hulten has a bass voice of most 
pleasing quality, which was heard to 
advantage in compositions by Hugo Bed- 
inger, Melartin and Hallstrom. 





Ziegler Pupils Self-Supporting After 


Two Years’ Study 


“Two years of uninterrupted study 
with the Ziegler Institute of Normal 
Singing, Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, will make a student self- -support- 
ing,” according to the annual circular 
of the institute, just received. Among 
the successful Ziegler students are cited 
Gladys Chander, Charles Floyd, Emma 
Nagel, Eleanor Patterson and many 
others. Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, the emi- 
nent teacher, has personal supervision of 
each pupil. 





Rivers and Louise Davidson in 
Two New York Recitals 


Claire Rivers, pianist, and Louise Dav- 
idson, soprano, gave an enjoyable pro- 
gram in the Strauss Auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance, New York, on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 5. Miss Davidson 
sang with charm songs by Horn, Zucca, 
Grant-Schaefer, some folk-songs of the 
Pyrenees and old French Weckerlin 
pieces. Miss Rivers made a good impres- 
sion in compositions by Reger, Brahms, 
Chopin, Granados, Scarlatti, Daquin and 


Claire 
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Grainger. These two young artists ap- 
peared on Nov. 9 in a concert at the 
Three Arts Club, New York, with Lucille 
Bradley, pianist. There Miss Bradley 
played some Mendelssohn pieces and a 
group of Chopin Preludes, while Miss 
Davidson did Spanish and French songs 
in costume, assisted by Miss Rivers at 
the piano. 


ITS FIRST MEETING 





National Opera Club of America Has 
Enthusiastic Inaugural 


The first meeting of the season of the 
National Opera Club of America, Inc., 
Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, 
founder and president, was held at the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf on Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week. There was 
an audience which taxed the capacity 
of the ballroom to extend a cordial greet- 
ing to Havrah Hubbard, the official lec- 
turer of the club, and the several artists 
who also took part in the program. 

Mr. Hubbard’s operalogue was devoted 
to Verdi’s “Falstaff.” This was the first 
time he had lectured on this opera be- 
fore the club. He was ably assisted by 
Claude Gotthelf, at the piano, and was 
greeted by enthusiastic applause. 

There were violin solos by Mary Zen- 
tay, and Andrea Sarto, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, sang “Ella  giammai 
M’amo” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Both 
artists were recalled and added encores. 

A portrait bust of the president of the 
club was presented to the club by Frank 
M. Avery, who read an appropriate poem 
by Eldridge Denison. C. S. Paolo, the 
sculptor, was on the platform and re- 
ceived applause when the bust was un- 
veiled. 





Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, 
will play at the College of In ustrial 
Arts, Denton, Tex., April 16, while mak- 
ing her tour of that State. 


LOIS ADLER 
Pianist 
BERTHA BEEMAN 


Contralto 


NELLIE & SARA KOUNS (SISTERS) 


Lyric Sopranos 


MARJORY DODGE WARNER 


Soprano 
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ORCHESTRAL MUSIC OF HIGH ORDER IN PARIS 


Lamoureux-Colonne Concert an Event of Particular Importance—A Movement to Acquaint Italy with the 
Significance of French Music—‘‘ Manon ”’ Excerpt Sung for War Charity 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Oct. 26, 1916. 


CONCERT-GOER had to be etern- 

ally vigilant Sunday to be in touch 
with what was going on. The entire 
afternoon, from one to seven, was taken 
up with musical affairs. There were sev- 
eral small matinées, but the important 
ones were the Lamoureux-Colonne, the 
Matinée Nationale, at the Sorbonne, and 
the Cercle de l’Aide aux Aveugles de 
Guerre, which gave its twenty-sixth con- 
cert Sunday. This latter society or club 


is always busy arranging benefits for 
men blinded in battle. 

The Lamoureux-Colonne audience was 
particularly quiet and attentive Sunday. 
They are never hilariqus, these listeners, 
in fact, for applause to be faint or not 
at all means simply that the people are 
still under the spell of the strains. At 
least that is the impression left with me. 
The orchestra of these concerts is of the 
first order, and makes whatever it 
touches delicious and sometimes sublime. 

The Symphony in G Minor, by Lalo, 
was intensely musical, and it was here 
that one began to be hypnotized, a sub- 
jugation of the willing senses that did 
not leave hold of one till long after the 
last note had been struck. Chausson’s 
“Viviane,” that symphonic poem with 
which most music-loving Parisians are 
familiar, is ever listened to by them with 
intensity and deep understanding. The 
delicate and spiritual “Suite Pastorale” 
of Chabrier, and the Symphony of Lalo 
are both works beloved here, and the ex- 
ecution of the violins in the former piece 
showed a fineness that only master per- 
formers can get out of the instrument. 

The first part of the concert was con- 
ducted by Chevillard, then Pierné took 
the baton. The “Carnaval Romain” of 
Berlioz, “Hymn a la Justice” of Magnard, 
“Scénes Alsaciennes” of Massenet were 
all full of warmth, of lightness, of sym- 
pathy. 

A Magnificent Orchestra 


Everyone is satisfied now that the 
Lamoureux-Colonne concerts have opened 
so early and will be with us all winter. 
The first months of war floored the or- 
ganizations entirely, so many of the in- 
strumentalists had to depart for the na- 
tional defence. The majority of the 
players are past military age, and it is 
they that have saved the Lamoureux- 
Colonne for Paris and the music-loving 
world. Combining, the two orchestras 
denote a magnificent order, and the 
music coming from experienced, seasoned 
players shows what may be accomplished 
when fifty middle-aged artists get to- 
gether. ; : 

The concert (the proceeds to aid blind 
soldiers) presented a very attractive pro- 
gram Sunday, which was: 


First part—Menuet and Rigaudon, for vio- 
lin, violoncello and piano, René Brancour ; 
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Mile. Geneviéve Lorrain, Mme. Blanquart- 
Dauphin and the composer; “Soupir’” and 
“Ici-bas” (Poems by Sully Prudhomme), 
René Brancour, sung by Mme. Bureau- 
Berthelot ; Violoncello Solo, Mme. Blanquart- 
Dauphin ;. “Deux Marines” (Poems by Sully 
Prudhomme), René Brancour, (a) “Le long 
du qual,” (b) “A Douranenez en Bretagne,”’ 


sung by Jeanne Pelletier; “Airs Bohémiens,” 
Sarasate, Geneviéve Lorrain. 

Second part—‘Visions de Bruges,” dedi- 
cated to the King of the Belgians (Poem and 
Music by René Brancour). 
Chant, 


Recit, Renée du 


Minil; Mme. Bureau-Berthelot and 





John Byrne, Baritone, Who Has Earned 
the Admiration of Paris Audiences 


Jeanne Pelletier; Violin, Geneviéve Lorrain ; 
Violoncello, Mme. Blanquart-Dauphin. The 
composer at the piano. 

The Matinée Nationale given in the 
grand amphitheater of the Sorbonne Sun- 
day was conducted by Henry Busser, and 
the program was contributed to by 
Réjane, Montjovet, Laute-Brun, Judith 
Lasalle, Louis Diemer, Narcon and Cam- 
argo. Daniel Blumenthal, former mayor 
of a town in Alsace-Lorraine, spoke, 
dealing with the present war from a 
political standpoint. 

The amphitheater of the Sorbonne 
used to be opened only on very formal 
occasions, its very bigness barring it ex- 
cept for matinées or soirées where its 
3000 seats were sure of being filled. It 
was there that Theodore Roosevelt spoke, 
and since the advent of the war almost 
every Sunday some kind of patriotic 
manifestation takes place in the amphi- 
theater. The acoustics are good. 

The concert Sunday, with its varied 
program, was one of the most interest- 
ing ever held in the historic building. 
The artists are leaders in Paris, and one 
of them, Mme. Montjovet, has been 
chosen to go to Italy for the propaganda 
of French music. The Prince de Broglie 
is donating $60,000 to this fund, and if 
the move is successful, as it probably will 
be, then French music will be well adver- 
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tised in the allied country, and a new 
branch of industry and relation will be 
opened up between France and Italy. 
Everyone is urging propaganda of some 
sort these war days, and there is no rea- 
son why music that is good enough for 
the world should stay in one country or 
among one people. 

Italian music is well known in France, 
and, in fact, throughout all Europe, and 
one reason is that Italian artists are 
travelers and carry their lovely music 
wherever they move. The French are 
not globe-trotters by any means, and the 
few singers that have gone into Italy 
have been the great exception. Italy has 
musicians of her own, and the price of- 
fered in Florence or Milan or Rome or 
Naples has not been large enough to draw 
the French. Artists from everywhere hie 
to America as a matter of course. It 
means a difficult voyage and it means 
breaking loose from many old traditions 
in families, but all musicians know that 
once arrived in America everything in 
the way of pay and living is easy for a 
real artist, and each of them feels recom- 
pensed for his trouble. 


A César Franck Festival 


Gustin Wright, the organist of the 
Passy Church and of the Saint Nicholas 
Seminary, will give the first of three fes- 
tivals of César Franck’s music at the 
Salle Gaveau on Nov. 25, for the benefit 
of war orphans. At these sdirées the 
chorus will be one of the attractions, and 
Mr. Wright, besides playing the organ 
numbers, will conduct the new choral so- 
ciety known as “Les Chanteurs Class- 
iques de Passy.” The entire receipts will 
go to providing shoes for orphans. Con- 
cert frequenters are anticipating great 
things for Wright’s soirées, as that given 
in the spring was a success in every way. 

A concert took place a few evenings 
ago at the Salle Gaveau for the benefit 
of the British Red Cross Society and 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The hall 
was packed with a cosmopolitan audience, 
and the program while long was not 
without interest because of its varied 
character. There was music by a Brit- 
ish brass band, a scene from an opera 
(Massenet’s “Manon”), a one-act play, 
solos, quartets, etc. 

The singing of Marguerite Carré in 
the “Manon” excerpt was forceful, like- 
wise, her acting. The scene selected was 
a little out of place on such a staid pro- 
gram, and no doubt the English, not ac- 
customed to such episodes, sat up and 
took notice with great alacrity. John 
Sullivan, who is a member of the Grand 
Opéra, made a good Des Grieux so far 
as the vocal part goes, for his voice was 
better than I’ve ever heard, and the score 
lies in notes that bring out the best 
quality of his sweet tenor. 

John Byrne’s solo in the second part 
was one of the gems of the evening. Mr. 
Byrne’s diction is good, his phrasing per- 
fect, and this baritone is easily one of 
the best in Paris. In the ensemble work 
of the quartets one listened for his voice. 
The audience was quite satisfied with the 
program, and it was good to hear English 
sung. Most of the singers’ diction was 
good. 


Julia Hostatter’s Illness 


The cosmopolitan world of music, of 
which Mrs. Julia Hostatter is one of the 
charming members, is regretting that 
this singer cannot be with them for some 
weeks to come. Since her return from 
America in the summer Mrs. Hostatter 
has been painfully ill. She had hoped to 
return to New York to fill engagements, 
but the trip is put off till after Christ- 
mas at least. 

Julia Hostatter not only is a beautiful 
singer, but a true musician. She always 
loved music, and at one time studied to 
be a concert pianist. When this was 
abandoned, realizing she had a voice, she 
began to study for her own entertain- 
ment. A few years ago her researches 
took such hold that she decided to pre- 
pare for public work, and had just 
reached the top rung of the ladder when 
her illness came. Mrs. Hostatter is 
unique in her work, and neither Paris nor 
New York can afford to lose her. 

The memorial service for the Ameri- 
can aviator, Norman Prince, was held 
Friday in the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
The music was especially good and was 
under the direction of the choirmaster, 
W. H. Kerridge. The choir is a strong 


chorus of tenors and basses, all men who 
have fine voices and are well trained. 
This church, like the American Church 
on the Rue de Berri, is famed for its 
song services, and of all the churches in 
Paris, the music at these two places leads 
easily. There was no solo work at the 
Norman Prince memorial. Several an- 
thems for funeral services were sung, and 
when the choir filed out the organist 
played Chopin’s Funeral March. 
LEONORA RAINES. 





SPOKANE CHORUS IN DEBUT 





Lorelei Club Singers Sustain Prestige in 
First Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 31.—The Lore- 
lei Club made a successful début yester- 
day before a large audience in the Daven- 
port Hotel. Edgar C. Sherwood, direc- 
tor, had fine control of the forty women 
singers. All the singers are musicians 
of gifts and experience. The “Gypsie 
Daisies,” Woodman, made a delightfully 
fresh introduction; the beautiful “Spring 
Song” of Saint-Saéns was perhaps too 
delicate in texture to be appreciated at 
its full value. Much applause was be- 
stowed on “Sleep, Little Treasure,” by 
Clough-Leighter. “The Lorelei,” by 
Pease, the club namesake number, is a 
striking number and improves on ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Charles Freese sang 
the soprano part in a pleasing manner. 
“The Dance of the Fays” went with 
charming rhythm and received an en- 
core. Mrs. George Beechwood was the 
accompanist. 

Brunot Hall gave a musicale recently 
to introduce Ethel James, new head of 
the music department, filling the place 
vacated by Julia Schelling, sister of Ern- 
est Schelling, the pianist. Miss James 
was assisted by Leonardo Brill, violinist, 
director of the Spokane Symphony Or- 
chestra. M. S. 





Mme. Hesse-Sprotte Sings at Opening 
Musicale of Tacoma Club 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 1.—The opening 
musicale of the St. Cecelia Club was 
given Oct. 27 at the Y. W. C. A. audi- 
torium. Mrs. B. B. Broomell and officers 
of the club received the guests. A pro- 
gram was given by Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, 
the club’s new director, assisted by Mar- 
garet McAvoy at the piano. Mme. 
Sprotte in her operatic and dramatic 
songs showed the experience of her years 
in opera, and sang with the poise of 
highly finished art. Miss McAvoy’s ac- 
companiments and solo numbers were 
brilliantly played. Mrs. Ernest C. 
Wheeler will be the hostess for the re- 
ception and musicale in December. 

a as a 


Annie Louise David’s first appearance 
in New York was made at the Comedy 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 29. 
On Nov. 9 she was soloist with Will 
Macfarlane, municipal organist of Port- 
land, Me. On Nov. 13 and 14 she played 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The harpist will 
have many appearances during the sea- 
son with John Barnes Wells. The first 
two weeks in January they will be ap- 
pearing in the Middle West, the first 
two weeks in February in the South. 
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OFFER EXPOSITION 
OF EURHYTHMICS 


Tadeusz de Iarecki and Pupils 
Give Unique Demonstration 
at Wanamaker’s 


Tadeusz de lIarecki, composer and 
teacher of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, who 
has drawn unto himself and his work an 
evidently increasing group of the cogno- 
scenti, gave a matinée last Saturday 
afternoon at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium. Mr. Iarecki’s program, from be- 
ginning to end, held the interest of the 
audience. 

Some of the salient points were the 
young man’s distinct gifts as a com- 
poser, the beauty of his conceptions and 
execution in what is known to Dalcroz- 


ists as plastic art, the sometimes exqui- 
site work of his talented pupil, Roxane 
von Ende, and, not the least of these, 
a combination of musical ingenuity and 
erudition in the presentation of class 
work in Eurhythmics, which latter dem- 
onstration consumed the first half hour 
of the program. In this lesson Mr. 
larecki had the assistance of two of his 
pupils, Roxane von Ende and Ethel Ehr- 
mann, who made a pretty stage picture 
in attractive costumes. 

The lesson consisted in (1) conduct- 
ing all the four-part measures progres- 
sively from two-four to eight-four, and 
then in reverse order, changing the meas- 
ure any moment at the improvised sig- 
nal “hopp” from the teacher; (2) Reali- 
zation in movement of long notes having 
the values of 2/4, 3/4 and so on up to 
12/4; (3) Realization in walking and 
running of minimal note values; (4) 
Plastic counterpoint, in which pupils 
executed first a rhythmical theme in 
eighths, then the silent beats of the 
theme. Then one pupil walked the theme, 
while the other walked the counterpoint, 
playing, as it were, a game of “tag” to 
signify the interchange of theme and 
counterpoint; (5) Independence of move- 
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ment, in which the pupils conducted in 
three-four time, the arms moving in 
canon form. Miss von Ende then con- 
ducted three-four measure with her 
right arm, while the left conducted four, 
the head two and the feet (in walking) 
five; (6) A given theme was varied by 
accent, crescendo, diminuendo, staccato 
and legato, the pupils realizing these 
subtleties of phrasing in movement. 

The Plastic Art of Mr. Iarecki and 
Miss von Ende, to which the latter half 
of the afternoon was devoted, delineated 
a program of all-Polish music, with the 
exception of the Bach Aria for the G 
String. Not only did Miss von Ende 
give delight by the youth and freedom 
of her body in the Paderewski “Legende,” 
Jarecki’s “Butterfly Drama” and Stojow- 
ski’s “Amourette de Pierrot,” but in the 
Chopin F Sharp Minor Nocturne she 
sounded a note of deep feeling. 

Extremely Greek in line was Mr. 
Iarecki’s “Satire’—his own composition 
—and full of delicate humor. The Aria 
gave a wide scope to his feeling for the 
musical phrase and the nobler emotions. 
He won the most applause after the 
“Idyll,” a faun and nymph impersonation 
composed by himself. Mr. Iarecki wore 
the plain black tricot affected by the 
Dalcroze Hellerau colony. The perform- 
ance was given under the auspices of the 
von Ende School of Music, where Mr. 
Iarecki has classes in Eurhythmics. 





Director of Washington Club Retires to 
Ranks of Chorus 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—At the 
recent meeting of the Monday Morning 
Music Club, the following officers were 
elected: Mrs. A. M. Blair, president; 
Mrs. William K. Carr, honorary presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elliott Woods, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Charles F. Fairfax, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Nelson, secretary 
and treasurer. Edgar Priest, who di- 
rected this woman’s chorus last year dur- 
ing the absence of Mrs. Blair in England, 
will again assume that position, while 
Mrs. Blair has chosen to remain among 
the chorus, though she had previously 
directed the club since its organization 
several years ago. W.H 


Organists’ Guild Recital in Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 22.—The first of a 
series of recitals under the auspices of 
the Scranton Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists was given last night 
to a fine audience at the Second Presby- 
terian Church. Those who participated 
in the program were Dr. J. Fowler Rich- 
ardson of Wilkes-Barre, Ellen Fulton, 
Frank J. Daniel and the church quartet, 
accompanied by Charles H. — . 








The Union Hill Liedertafel of Jersey 
City, N. J., is celebrating its fiftieth an- 
niversary this year. First will come a 
banquet for the members, then a con- 
cert, next a Christmas festival, after 
which the New Year will be greeted with 
a ball, and a spring concert late in Feb- 
ruary, while the jubilee will close with a 
Carnival Situng. 


Mme. Pauline Donalda, the Canadian 
soprano, sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” at the Sixty-ninth Regiment Ba- 
zaar, when it opened in the Armory 
in New York. The singer added a 
touch of patriotism by singing the na- 
tional anthem, draped in the American 
flag. 


Leander J. de Bekker, author and critic 
of New York, has won his suit against 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company, in- 
volving the ownership of “Stokes’s Ency- 
clopedia of Music and Musicians,” edited 
by Mr. de Bekker. The Court of Appeals 
of New York order revests Mr. de Bekker 
with full ownership of the work. 


Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, recently gave a recital in Bridge- 
port, Conn., for the benefit of United 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, of 
which congregation Miss Curtis is a 
member. 


Amy Grant presented an opera‘ogue 
on “Francesca da Rimini,” Oct. 27, in the 
ballroom of the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., for the benefit 
of blind soldiers in Europe. 


ALLA 





MR, GIORNI PLEASES 
HEARERS AT DEBUT 


Young Pianist Makes Excellent 
Impression Upon His 


Audience 


AURELIO GIORNI, piano recital, 
Hall, Monday evening, Nov. 6. 
gram: 


AZ olian 
The pro- 


Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor for the 
Clavichord, Bach; Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 
13, Schumann; Nocturne A Flat, Ballade F 
Major, Scherzo C Sharp Minor, Chopin; Pre- 
lude E Minor from Suite Op. 10, MacDowell; 
Toccata, Op. 18, No. 4; Sgambati; “Boite a 
musique Badinage, Op. posthumous (Dedi- 
cated to Mr. Giorni), Fughetta Giocosa in 
E Flat (Composed 1916—/first performance), 
Giorni; Marche Militaire, Schubert-Tausig. 


Another young pianist, Aurelio Giorni, 
inscribed his name in the ever-growing 
book of recitalists last Monday evening. 
Whether his name is to be written in in- 
delible ink remains to be seen. He is evi- 
rently talented and well equipped with 


the technical essentials. However, Mr. 
Giorni did not disclose marked attributes 
of an artist of distinct and convincing 
personality and of maturity of under- 
standing. 

Mr. Giorni did many things that de- 
serve praise. He showed fine rhythmic 
sense in the “Etudes Symphonique” and 
splendid tone at times. His Chopin group 
would have profited by greater emotional 
expressiveness, although his _ phrasing 
was commendable. His own “Fughetta”’ 
was a pleasing composition, showing 
marked originality of treatment. 

Mr. Giorni’s playing made an excellent 
impression upon his hearers, who ap- 
plauded him generously. . a. Be 





Dr. Schaaf Dedicates Overture to 


Newark (N. J.) Magnate 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 4.—Inspired by 
the famous statue of Bartolomeo Col- 
leoni, a copy of which was presented to 
Newark by Christian W. Feigenspan as 
a permanent memorial of the city’s two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, Dr. 
Edward O. Schaaf has composed a “Col- 
leoni” overture and has dedicated it to 
Mr. Feigenspan. The work, which is to 


be performed during the next municipal 
band concert season, is scored for a mili- 
tary band of fifty pieces. Judging by 
the player roll transcription (and Dr. 
Schaaf makes a veritable orchestra of 
the player piano), the writer considers 
the “Colleoni” one of Dr. Schaaf’s finest 
works; it is a work of great nobility and 
breadth of conception, and local music- 
lovers will, as Mr. Feigenspan says in his 
letter of acceptance, “look forward with 
pleasure to hearing the composition and 
wish it every success.” Fx G, 





Composer Aids Mme. Buckhout in Her 
Recital at White Plains, N. Y. 


Mme. Buckhout, the New York soprano, 
gave a concert at White Plains, N. Y., 
recently, winning marked favor in her 
program of dedicated songs. She sang 
brilliantly and was applauded enthusi- 
astically. Her accompaniments were 
played by Mathilde Davider, except in 
“If I But Knew,” a song by Floy Little 
Bartleet of White Plains. This song 
was given with the composer at the 
plano. 





Blanche Hamilton Fox in Recital at San 
José Conservatory 


SAN JOSE, Cal., Oct. 30.—Blanche 
Hamilton Fox, operatic contralto, as- 
sisted by Jan Kalas, ’cellist, and Warren 
D. Allen, accompanist, gave a most 
pleasing recital at the Pacific Conserva 
tory of Music last Thursday ae, 





Theo Karle’s sensation at the Worces- 
ter Festival is well known by this time, 
but it is seldom that appreciation is so 
substantially shown an artist. His man- 
agers closed five contracts during the 
Festival at Worcester, one of which is 
with the Worcester Oratorio Society. 
whose conductor is the well-known musi- 
cian, J. Vernon Butler, on Dec. 1. 


Lillian B. Heyward, soprano, who has 
been engaged as one of the soloists with 
Frederick Martin, the basso, to sing in 
the “Messiah” in Pittsburgh, Dec. 29, 
will also sing for the Brooklyn Sanger- 
bund, Nov. 26, and for the Nightingale 
Club, Brooklyn, Nov. 11. Another 
Brooklyn engagement for Miss Heyward 
is with the People’s Institute, Jan. 26. 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS CHEER DELAWARE 
VIOLINIST IN NOVA SCOTIA CAMP 





“‘Tommies’’ Call for Melodies of 
Home, Reports Miss Bradfield 
of Wilmington 


ILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 10.—The 
effect of music as a stimulus to 

war has been known so many ages that 
it is refreshing to find the ratio re- 
versed and war a stimulus to stirring 
music. Nevertheless, such is the case as 
exemplified by the experience of Edna 
T. Bradfield, concert violinist of this city, 
who has just returned from a summer 


spent in Nova Scotia and a summer re- 
plete with unusual scenes and adventures 
due to the war in Europe. If Miss Brad- 
field’s experience is to be accepted a 
criterion, then the end of the war will 
witness even greater appreciation of the 
fullness, the comfort and the divinity of 
music. Miss Bradfield divided her time 
in Nova Scotia between Portsmouth and 
Halifax. Within a few miles of each 
were encamped some 7000 British “Tom- 
mies,” the Nova Scotia Highland Bri- 
gade. 

“T had hardly arrived,” she relates, 
“when I was ‘impressed’—yes, in the 
military sense of the word—impressed 
into the ‘service.’ For example, I was 
called upon at once to play at a Y. M. C. 
A. hall. I cannot begin to describe to 
you how the men were packed into it. 
They were everywhere, perched upon the 
rafters, sitting on the window ledges, in 
the aisles on the floor. I hadn’t any ac- 
companist that night and had to play my 
fiddle alone. But that evidently didn’t 
matter, and after giving them the concert 
as outlined on the printed hand bill, I 
was obliged by the outcries to play more 
und more. 

“What did I play? 
{ could remember ever having played and 
some things that I am afraid very much 
I didn’t remember. And at every num- 
ber the rafters rang. I have played in 
many cities, but never have I found such 
appreciation as I found in Nova Scotia 
among these men. 


Men Prefer 


“At first it struck me as curious that 
the demand lay largely in the songs of 
home—-folk lore. But now I know. After 
playing for the men for several weeks, 
possibly twice a week, I began to see the 
philosophy of the situation. They wanted 
folk-song; they wanted the music of 
‘home,’ in the strictest sense. 

“<Tipperary’? Yes, some called for 
that, but not many. Nor was there any 
discrimination as to composers. I played 
German numbers and received as much 
applause for Schubert as I did for De- 
bussy or for Sir Arthur Sullivan or 
Tschaikowsky. No, there is no musical 
prejudice as to nationality among the 
men in the ranks. Music is merely a 
universal language to them, and I imag- 
ine that many of the men for whom I 
played ere long will be singing melodies 
of the German Fatherland in_ the 
trenches, though with no thought what- 
ever that these come from a race now 
hostile to them. 


“Home Tunes” 


About everything 





Edna T. Bradfield, Violinist of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


“And I must not forget to mention a 
Red Cross concert. That was at Yar- 
mouth. One night the Red Cross organ- 
ized a concert primarily for those who 
were able to be brought from the hos- 
pital tents to the hall. Xavier Dimarias, 
a pupil of Busoni, and who will teach at 
the Hahn Conservatory in Philadelphia 
this winter, had come to Yarmouth and 
he accompanied me. How I wish you 
could have seen the expression in the 
eyes and on the faces of our hearers! 
Helen Guernsey accompanied me at an- 
other time and the experience was the 
same—an almost overwhelming desire 
and demand for music. I must pay trib- 
ute to the high degree of intelligent ap- 
preciation shown by the men who clus- 
tered so eagerly about the platform, 
even if it was mere board shell. 
They knew what they wanted and they 
asked in the great majority of instances 
for only that which is good in ee, 

c. 





GOODBYE TO “POP’ WAGSTAFF 





Familiar Figure Will Be Missing from 
Chicago Auditorium Lobby 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—One of the most 
picturesque and familiar figures known 
to the public which frequents the Audi- 


torium, “Pop” (I think his name is Ed- 
win) Wagstaff, who has a little stand 
in the lobby of the theater, where he 
sells librettos, post cards, etc., will be 
missing from his place when the opera 
begins next Monday evening. He has 
been requested to vacate the place, which 
he has held since the Auditorium opened 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Wagstaff has done Chicago a service 
in that he has kept the most complete 
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record of all the events which have taken 
place in this historic theater from the 
time it opened in 1889 and his scrap-book 
has been invaluable to the press and to 
writers on music in Chicago. 

My recollection of “Pop” dates from 
the Summer Night Concerts at the old 
Exposition Building on the Lake Front, 
given by the Thomas Orchestra, under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas. Wag- 
staff was one of the ticket takers. He 
has had several offers to locate elsewhere 
in the near future. M. R. 





“CRITERIONS” DRAW CROWILS 





Quartet Winning Favor on Tour of New 
York State 


The Criterion Male Quartet, composed 
of John Young and Horatio Rench, 
tenors; George Warren Reardon, bari- 


tone, and Donald Chalmers, bass, has re- 
turned to New York after giving con- 
certs with success in the Oneonta, Glov- 
ersville, Geneva and Canandaigua in 
northern New York. The program sung 
in these concerts presented the quartet 
in compositions by Buck, Protheroe, Gib- 
son, Dvorak-Spross, Robinson and Had- 
ley. All the members of the ensemble 
won individual favor. 

In Gloversville and Oneonta the audi- 
ences were so large that it was necessary 
to sell tickets in the choir-lofts of the 
churches where the concerts were held. 
Next week the “Criterions” present the 
same program at Potsdam, N. Y.; Ma- 
lone, N. Y., and Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Young, 
who, however, went on the tour and 
played the accompaniments for the solo- 
ists, his place in the quartet was taken 
hy Roy W. Steele. 





COMMEND HOUSTON BUREAU 





Texas Club’s Artists’ Department Wins 
Favor of Managers 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 31.—The execu- 
tive board of the State Federation of 


Music Clubs reported at its meeting yes- 
terday that the Artists’ Bureau estab- 
lished by the clubs three months ago has 
been entirely successful. Recognition 
has been given the Bureau by the Metro- 
politan Bureau, John W. Frothingham, 
Inc., Antonia Sawyer and other music 
managers, it was stated by the women. 
Mrs. Gentry Waldo, president of the Fed- 
eration, was appointed representative of 
the Texas clubs at the National Federa 
lion executive board meeting held in Chi 
cago in November. 

Music will be a daily feature at the 
Texas Women’s Fair, which will be held 
in Houston, Nov. 4-12. Mrs. John Wes- 
ley Graham, Jr., is in charge of the 
music. 

Two thousand persons heard Leo Orn- 
stein, the pianist, last Sunday in the free 
concert conducted hy the municipality. 
The audience was enthusiastic over the 
virtuoso’s playing. W. Hz. 


A free municipal concert was given in 
the East Side High School, Newark, N. 
J., on Oct. 31. The program was given 
by a quartet consisting of James Sheri- 
dan, first tenor; James Lynch, Jr., sec- 
ond tenor; James Caffrey, baritone, and 
Joseph L. Mullin, bass. Soprano solos 
were given by Mary Potter, and readings 
by Emilie Marie Porter. The concert 
was arranged by Mart King, supervisor 
of municipal concerts. 








Fritz Kreisler has accepted honorary 
membership in the Kappa Gamma Psi 
fraternity of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston. Announcement to 
this effect created great enthusiasm at a 
meeting of the fraternity held Monday 
evening, Nov. 1. Other honorary mem- 
bers are Harold Bauer, Ossiv Gabrilo- 
witsch, Philip Hale, Georges Longy, Ig- 
nace Paderewski and William Whitney. 





Ethel Levinska, the brilliant voung 
English pianist, will play at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York. under the auspices of 
the “Do Ye the Next Thing” Society, of 
which Mrs. Ansel Phelps is president, 
on the afternoon of Monday, Nov. 27. 





One of the imnortant events of the 
early New York season will be a ner- 
formance on Dec. 17 of two Bach Can- 
tatas, under the direction of Sam Franto. 
One of the soloists engaged is George 
Hamlin. 





ELMAN SOLOIST WITH 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Violinist Not at His Best—Stransky 
Plays Tschaikowsky 


Sym phony 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA, Josef Stransky, conductor. Soloist, 
Mischa Elman, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 








evening, Nov. 9. The program: 

“Voyevode” Overture; Violin Con 
certo; Symphony No. 5, Tschaikowsky. 

All seats were sold for the second 


Philharmonic concert, even as they were 
for the first a fortnight earlier. Un- 
mitigated Tschaikowsky always consti 
tutes a tempting bait to this orchestra’s 
patrons and Mischa Elman is, of course, 
a powerful drawing card. The program 
in question contained nothing of a na- 
ture to stir excitement and its only un- 
usual feature, the “Voyevode” Overture, 
which appears to have been heard here 
a long time ago, is too inconsequential 
for any comment beyond mere mention of 
its rendering. It was splendidly done. 
to be sure, as was the symphony, which 
is ancient and honorable history with 
this organization. 

Mr. Elman has often played the con 
certo here, sometimes very well, som» 
times less well. Last week he surprise | 
even those who do not consider him the 
greatest violinist extant by the execrabk 
quality of his performance. The serious 
ness, the increased repose and the ab- 
sorption in what he played, which he re 
vealed on his return to the stage after 
a season’s absence, he has apparently 
resolved to throw to the winds once more. 
He played last week with a tone largely 
coarse and wooden instead of luscious, as 
in the past, with a mewling sentimental- 
ity and whatever manner of rhythm suit- 
ed his own sweet will. That the orches- 
tral accompaniment conveyed the im- 
pression of uncertainty and _ill-adjust- 
ment was no fault of Mr. Stransky’s. 
And the record of deplorable proceedings 
would stand incomplete without a pass. 
ing allusion to the varied and unman- 
nerly pantomime with which the _ vio- 
linist carried out his execution of the 
concerto. However, he was cordially ap- 
plauded. mF. P. 
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Can a Good Voice Be Manufactured? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund has come—Mr. Freund has 
gone. That he made a deep impression 
by his various addresses is unquestioned, 
especially as our press was most gen- 
erous. 


How much good will result must de- 
pend upon the manner in which the local 
organizations, musicians, and teachers 
cultivate the good seed which has been 
sown. Certain it is that no such inter- 
est in the cause of music has ever been 
aroused in this city, and this, be it re- 
membered, during a period of intense 
political excitement. 

My purpose in writing you is to call 
attention not to Mr. Freund’s propa- 
ganda, but to the man himself as a living 
refutation of the claim made by those 
who assert that they can “make anyone 
sing,” that any human voice can be so 
wrought upon as to be made a “fine sing- 
ing voice,” certainly a “fine speaking 
voice.” 

I have always contended the contrary, 
namely, that where nature has not given 
a person a good voice, with the physique 
to support it, all the art in the world is 
useless, while those who claim to possess 
the art of manufacturing a good voice 
are simply fakers. 

After delivering some half-dozen ad- 
dresses of an hour or so each, in two 
days, Mr. Freund stood up in Planking- 
ton Hall and for nearly three hours held 
an audience of nearly a thousand people 
so interested that not more than a dozen 
left before the close, which was shortly 
before 11 o’clock. His voice was as fresh 
at the finish as it was at the start. I 
noticed that he drank no water. True, 
he often changed the tempi. He used ris- 
ing and falling inflections. His matter 
was always interesting, even if one could 
not agree with all his conclusions. 

How did he do it? He said himself 
that he is nearly seventy years old. How 
is it that he can do this when the average 
speaker gets hoarse after half an hour 
of public speaking? 

My reply is that Mr. Freund has been 
gifted by nature with a good, resonant 
voice, which is supported by a robust 


frame, and that had nature not done this. 


for him all the vocal teachers, all the 
voice specialists in the world could not 
have done it for him. 
Truly yours, 
C. B. K. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 2, 1916. 


A Pilgrim Returns to Deplore Musical 
Conditions in America 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
After taking MusIcAL AMERICA for 
three years I promised myself when I 
arrived home I would write you a per- 
sonal letter. There is no one more anxi- 
ous to see America grow musically, nor 


more patriotic than myself. I love my 
country. I am as much of an American 


by birth as a person can be, but to: 


acknowledge that some other countries 
excel us in some things is not a lack of 
patriotism but common sense. 

I have recently. arrived from Berlin, 
where my daughter has been studying 
for the past three years, and thought you 
might be interested to hear of conditions; 
also, how America impressed me musi- 
cally after a three years’ absence. 

It is marvelous how concerts and opera 
keep up in Berlin. We Americans would, 
long ago, have given up going to concerts 
if we were so situated, but one cannot 


understand the German love of music: 


without living in Germany. I sometimes 
wondered if it would have been possible 
for them to have borne all their great 
sorrow had it not been for the healing 
balm of hearts full of music. They love 
it, reverence it, and now it is their com- 
fort in this dark hour. When you hear 
them speak through its language, the 
anguish of their souls then, and then 
only, is understood. 

There are many concerts given for 
charity. Josef Lhévinne, a Russian pris- 
oner who is held in Germany, is always 
given a hearty welcome in their pro- 
grams. His wonderful art has won its 
way into the hearts of the music-loving 
people, and, oh, how he does play! I am 
so anxious for America to hear him 
again. He has gained that indefinable 
something so many of the European art- 
ists have acquired since this awful war. 

America seems strange after Berlin. 
It seems so flippant musically. The other 
evening we were at a concert given by 
Josef Hofmann. Back of us sat people 


with all the marks of intelligence and re- 
finement. One lady began to tell a recipe 
for cake, and she continued nearly 
through the second movement of the “So- 
nata Appassionata,” remarking, ‘We 
would not know how many mistakes he 
made, anyway.” 

Here in Detroit the queerest old build- 
ing with the worst acoustics is used for 
concerts, though we have wonderful 
buildings for movies. 

I was so interested in Mr. Farwell’s 
article, “When Thou Makest a Feast.” I 
have often wondered since I came back 
if we, as a nation, will ever have any real 
creative art. Surely, not as long as it 
remains a fad of the wealthy. So many 
of those who really love it cannot afford 
to hear the best because of the expense. 
Music grows to great heights only 
through love of it. This commercial 
country has much to learn along artistic 
lines. It surpasses the world in making 
dollars, but everything seems commer- 
cialized. However, one never can tell, 
and an awakening may come. We grow 
quickly. 

To the brave ones who are trying to 
educate the people we owe a great debt. 
To Mr. Freund, with his energy and 
push, his optimism and perseverance, we 
surely are grateful, and also to the man- 
agers who, laboring under difficulties, 
make it possible for us to hear the best. 

One of the sad things is the difficulty, 
the almost impassable barrier the Ameri- 
can girl or boy encounters in getting a 
start, unless he has a mint of money. 
The discouraging attitude of other musi- 
cians is heartbreaking. It matters not 
how well equipped the boy or girl is, or 
how deserving. Money talks. If the 
young musician is foreign, perhaps some 
American will help him. But it is an al- 
most superhuman accomplishment if he 
succeeds. At least, I judge so from let- 
ters received and from our own experi- 
ence. 

I have had occasion to visit some ot the 
small towns since my return, and was 
astonished to find how little they knew of 
music. They say, “We do not understand 
it. Why bother? We have the movies.” 

Do not be too hard on those who go to 
Europe to study. It is much cheaper, 
and Berlin is a lovely place to live. I 
have seen what music can do for a heart- 
broken people, and it is sacred to me, and 
my great hope is that America will grow 
to be the leader among nations in this 
great art. 

Sincerely, 
MILDRED REDMAN. 

Detroit, Nov. 3, 1916. 


[Is a person who admits that she has 
only just arrived from Berlin competent 
to speak about the musical conditions of 
the United States?—Editor, MuSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 


Another Lady 
“Notices” 


Claims Stole Her 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


To-day’s mail brought me the news 
that a woman, whom I met in Denver 
this summer, has put out a new circular 
on which she exploits her merits as 
Leschetizky exponent by means of my 
criticisms, which she has secured from 
my enclosed circular. The one from Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA was written by your 
critics on my appearance at Studio Hall, 
New York, in April, 1911. 

Will you let me know, please, what re- 
dress I have? Is there any action that 
you could take, either through the paper 
or otherwise? I am writing an attorney 
in Denver, for I shall push the case as 
far as I can push. 

I am inclosing copy of the criticisms 
as she has used them, for I have but one 
printed circular of hers and I am saving 
that for possible legal action. 

Respectfully, 
BERTHA YOCUM. 

p Sees ae 

Jacksonville, Tex., Nov. 3, 1916. 


Community Music in Milwaukee 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It should interest you and your read. 
ers to know that Emanuel L. Phillipp, 
Governor of Wisconsin, is greatly inter- 
ested in the movement to promote com- 
munity music. He wrote a letter to Mr. 
Joseph C. Grieb, manager of the Audi- 
torium and of the Symphony Concerts in 
this city, to the effect that he would be 
pleased to make an address on the value 
of community music, at the first of the 
popular Sunday concerts, which was to 
be given on the fifth of this month. 

It might also be interesting to your 
readers to know that in the Auditorium, 


which consists of a large main hall which 
can seat from eight to ten thousand 
people and can be subdivided, there are 
also six smaller halls seating from five 
to six to eight to ten hundred each, 
where any sort of accommodation can be 
provided. 

In this institution the city of Mil- 
waukee is a partner. The Board of Gov- 
ernors includes six of the city officials 
and five of the stockholders. 

Among the musical features of the 
Auditorium are the Sunday popular con- 
certs, to which the city subscribes a con- 
siderable sum. In connection with these 
is the building up of a strong local or- 
chestra. 

One of the most active workers in the 
good cause is Mr. Grieb, the manager, 
who, in spite of much opposition, has 
done a great deal to promote and popu- 
larize the cause of music in this city. 

Truly yours, 
' MUSICUS. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 2, 1916. 


The Work of the Community Chorus 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA for 
Oct. 7, 1916, appeared the report of an 
interview with Miss Kitty Cheatham, de- 
fining with sympathetic understanding 
the idea back of the Community Chorus 
movement—the idea so ably, almost un- 
consciously, preached by Mr. Barnhart, 
Mr. Farwell and those interested in “re- 
vealing the new consciousness.” 

At Mrs. Schirmer’s request, the article 
was reprinted for distribution among 
those interested. Mr. Barnhart is work- 
ing, teaching, effectively, the principle of 
universal brotherhood, the brotherhood 
that knows no sect, creed, nor “social” 
position. And we feel indebted to you 
for your valued help in giving our move- 
ment your good will and publicity. 

The Plan and Scope Committee are 
planning a very interesting program for 
the entire year. The first part contem- 
plates rendering the “Messiah” in Madi- 
son Square Garden on Dec. 26, free to all. 
Rehearsals are now being conducted in 
the DeWitt Clinton High School every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

With many thanks to you, in behalf 
of the Community Chorus, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
BARNETT BRASLOW. 

New York, Nov. 7, 1916. 


Those Philadelphia Free Concerts 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I attended the first Sunday afternoon 
free concert given by Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

They caught “the people” this time, 
and not the highbrows. Stokowski and 
his men got an ovation. I and others 
could not but help feeling that if Oscar 
Hammerstein did nothing else he gave 
Philadelphia a fine opera house which we 
should never otherwise have had, as no 
one else would work as he did and then 
“get the mitten” in the end. 

Your notice of the Yale Pageant has 
been greatly praised by friends in Bridge- 
port and other cities in Connecticut who 
went to see it. ; 

West Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1916. 


Can’t Understand How We Give “So 
Much for the Money” 


'l'o the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


* * * TI note change of rate for 
subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA. I 
don’t think many subscribers will regis- 
ler a “kick,” for I have not been able to 
see before how you ever gave so much 
for the money. 

O. E. BORDEN. 

Fall River, Mass., Nov. 4, 1916. 


Why He Wants His Paper Stopped 


To the Fellow who “Runs” MusICcAL 
AMERICA: 


Just stop sending me MusicaAL AMER- 
IcA. You make me miss trains and keep 
me up at night. I miss dates and dream 
music when I should be thinking of my 
family and the winter’s supply of wood. 
Think I’ll ask you to join the Humane 
Society. 

Well, now, that is “some paper,” Mr. 
Freund. It is the only one that I have 
follow me over the country. Why not 
give us once in a while a column on the 
pews of various kinds of music? I 

ave in mind a rather popular treat- 
ment. 

Is there any special meaning to the 


“Spielmannsleben” by Lorleberg? If so, 
what is it? 
Your work is masterfully done. 
Yours in the quest, 
FRANK HILDEBRAND. 
P. S.—Say! Just keep on sending the 
paper. I’ll sleep during the — 
» a 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 6, 1916. 


Indorses Propaganda 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


_I have read a numiber of Mr. Freund’s 
“Musical Independence” speeches, as re- 
= in the papers, but it was a privi- 
ege and pleasure to hear his able and 
convincing presentation of the subject 
from his own lips, at the luncheon of 
the Criterion Club at the Plaza Hotel. 

His language is so clear, based on 
strong conviction and faith, that it is 
bound to make a deep impression wher 
ever he speaks. 

American musicians should be grateful 
for what he has done and is still doing 
in this direction. 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEST T. CARTER. 

New York, Nov. 6, 1916. 


Clean and Uplifting 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is with pleasure that I send you 
greeting. With all music-lovers, I must 
express appreciation for your splendid 
efforts in placing before the public the 
most interesting and condensed musical 
journal ever circulated. It is clean and 
uplifting. Voicing the sentiment of the 
Crescendo Club and the Atlantic City 
Music Society, I send congratulations to 
you and your staff. Continue the work 
of sending out the best musical paper 
published. 

Sincerely, 
J. VIRGINIA BORNSTEIN. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 28, 1916. 


A Source of Historical Material 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I take great pleasure each year in 
sending my subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. For a number of years I have 
been writing the history of musicians 
and composers of all nations and from 
your paper have found material for con- 
siderably more than half of the records. 
At the present time I have fifty books of 
200 pages each and over 7000 names re- 
corded. The musicians of Portland are 
proud of your’ representative here, 
Helena Clarke. 

Sincerely, 
CARRIE R. BEAUMONT. 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 20, 1916. 


[JAVID GRIFFIN 


BARITONE 


Lecture—Recital 
Concert Oratorio 
Musical Recitation 


Dates beyond the 
Alleghenies — Nov. 30; 
Dec. 1, 18, 19; Feb. 18, 
19. Open Dates around 
these now being booked. 
Sang 12 Concerts and 
Recitals inOct. in N.Y., 
N. J., Pa., Md., W. Va. 





Address, DAVID GRIFFIN, Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
Central and Western New York, M¢ér. 
A. L. DeROBERT 
1443 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Margaret Berry Miller 


SOPRANO 


(St. Louis) The Mississippi Blatter: 


_ “Mrs. iller proved beyond all doubt that she 
is master of the art of song.” 


Recital Oratorio 
Address 3483 Cornell Pl., 


[AUSTIN 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST " 
Now on Tour 


Address, 168 High Street, CARLISLE, PA. 


Concert 
Clifton, Cincinnat: 
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WINNING SUCCESS IN 
EAST, OLIVE RUSSELL 
TO SING IN BOSTON 

















Olive Russell, Dramatic Soprano, Who 
Is a Successful Newcomer in the Con- 
cert Field 


BOSTON, Oct. 23.—Olive Russell, a 
young dramatic soprano, who has re- 
cently entered the concert field, will give 
her first recital in this city at Steinert 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 16. Miss 


Russell comes of a musical family. Her 
father was a singer of repute in concert 
and opera and is now director of music 
in the public schools of Providence, R. I. 
Her mother was a concert pianist. 

Miss Russell has studied with Carlo 
Sebastiani in Naples and with Weldon 
Hunt and Mrs. Hall McAllister of this 
city, and coached with the distinguished 
Emil Mollenhauer. Her voice has been 
described as having a fascinating, rich 
quality in the middle register and great 
purity and clearness in the upper. 

She has already made an extremely 
favorable impression in Providence, her 
native city, and throughout Rhode Island. 
Miss Russell has for a number of sea- 
sons been soloist at the Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston. Her concert 
and oratorio engagements are under the 
management of W. R. Macdonald, the 
Steinert Hall concert ——. ‘ 





“MUSIC BY HERBERT-BERLIN” 





Eminent Composer and “Ragtime King” 
Unite in Century Spectacle 


The ghost of Misfortune was driven 
away from the Century Theater (for- 


merly the Century Opera House) on 
Nov. 6, when Charles Dillingham and 
Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., inaugurated their 
tenancy of this New York theater suc- 
cessfully with a glorified “Ziegfield Fol- 
lies” entertainment called “The Century 
Girl.” For the writing of the music for 
this all-star production they called upon 
America’s most eminent composer of light 
opera, Victor Herbert, and this country’s 
king of ragtime, Irving Berlin. 

Mr. Herbert conducted the greater 
part of his music on the opening night. 
His especially valuable contributions to 
the play are descriptive in nature, such 
as the accompaniment for a promenade 
of girls representing famous women of 
the different centuries; the setting for a 
ravishing “Under the Sea” scene, and 
the Stravinskyesque score for a_ bur- 
lesque, “The Ballet Loose,” a convulsing 


bit of choreography from the Stone Age. 
He also supplies two melodious songs, 
“You Belong to Me” and “When Uncle 
Sam Rules the Wave.” 

Two certain song “hits” are Mr. Ber- 
lin’s “Alice in Wonderland” and “It 
Takes an Irishman to Make Love.” The 
serious numbers were sung by Haze! 
Dawn, whose charming voice is scarcely 
strong enough for the huge auditorium, 
and by Irving Fisher, whose pleasing 
tenor would be more effective if he in- 
fused more of a dynamic “punch” into 
his singing. K. 


SPARGUR QUARTET MAKES 
ITS DEBUT IN SEATTLE 


Players Heard in Annual Program of 
Press Club—Navy Yard Colony as 
Sponsors of Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 1.—The Schu- 
mann Evening, given delightfully by 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, contralto, and Mme. 
Weinberg-Roesing, mezzo-soprano, was a 
most artistic concert. Morris Stoloff of 
Los Angeles, who is studying with Gregor 
Cherniavsky, played several numbers. 
An original poem, “Deutscher Frihling,” 
by Charlotte Francke-Roesing, was heard 
in America for the first time, Mr. B. 
Sprotte giving it a dramatic reading, the 
musical setting of Schumann music 
played by Mme. Sprotte, who is a fine 
eee as well as singer. Mr. P. Wein- 

erg and Minnie Wiedner were the ac- 
companists. 

The annual concert of the Seattle Press 
Club was given at the Press Club The- 
ater Oct. 27. The visiting artists were 
Mrs. Macdonald Fahey, soprano, and 
J. D. C. Tripp, pianist, both from Brit- 
ish Columbia. The Spargur String 
Quartet was heard for the first time, and 
music lovers were delighted with the 
fine ensemble playing. John M. Spargur 
plays first violin; Albany Ritchie, second 
violin; E. Hellier-Collens, viola, and 
George C. Kirchner, ’cello. The Press 
Club Glee, Claude Madden, conductor, 
was heard for the first time this season. 

Under the patronage of the officers of 
the Navy Yard and their wives, Pauline 
E. Turner, mezzo-soprano, gave a con- 
cert on Oct. 24, assisted by Ernest Elyn 
Fitzsimmons, violinist; Mrs. H. C. Saun- 
derson, dramatic reader, and Catherine 
Saunderson, interpretative dancer. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society gave 
its first program evening, Oct. 30. The 

rogram was in charge of Mme. Grace 

owers, Mrs. Clara Bradley Martin and 
Mrs. Fielding Lewis Ashton. Mme. 
Towers gave a talk on the Orchestra. A 
trio composed of Mrs. Ashton, violin, 
Iris Canfield, ’cello, Alita Drew Eames, 
piano, was heard. A. M. G. 











At a recent meeting of the Morning 
Musicales, Syracuse, N. Y., some new 
members were appointed to the Board to 
fill the vacancies of five resigning officers. 
Mrs. Darby was appointed first vice- 
president in place of Mrs. John R. 
Clancy; Mrs. Harriet Fitch, appointed 
second vice-president in place of Mrs. 
Frank Walrath; Daisy Daniels, treas- 
urer, in place of ‘Mrs. Adolf Frey, and 
Jessie Decker, chairman of examining 
committee, in place of Mrs. G. Griffin 
Lewis. 





Recent additions to the list of papers 
to be read at the meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association in New 
York, Dec. 27-29, are by Percy Goetchius 
of New York on the “Problem of the 
Harmony Teacher” and Dean P. C. Lut- 
kin of Illinois on “Some Phase of Church 
Music.” 





Crouse Hall of the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, N. Y., was well filled to 
hear Iliff Garrison in his recent piano 
recital. 
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THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 
; very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
eannot be absolutely vocal. But the in- 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection 
of the Weber “voice” is unequalled in 
present-day piano making art. | 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


99-31-33 West 42nd St., 
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NIESSEN-STONE GIVES 
NEW SONGS FINELY 


Compositions of Paderewski and 
Other Moderns Prove Quite 
' Fascinating 


MATJA NIESSEN-STONE, mezzo-soprano, 
recital, Comedy Theater, evening, Nov. 5. 
Accompanist, Francis Moore. The pro- 
gram: 


Arnold Mendelssohn, “Aus dem Nachtlied 
Zarathustra,” “Waigenliedken” ; Adolph 
Gunkel, “Palmeneiland,” “Meine Seele’’; 
Eugen Haile, “St. Johanni’; Schonberg, 
“Freihold”; Erich Wolf, “In einem Garten,” 
“Die Lor’ sitet im Garten’; Rudolph Ganz, 
“In verschwiegener Nacht,” “Hinaus” ; 
Paderewski, “Un jeune patre,”’ “Le ciel est 
trés bas,’ “L’amour atale,’” ‘“Naguere,” 
“L’ennemi”’; A. Walter Kramer, “We Two”; 
Ronald, “Sylvan”; Marion Bauer, “By the 
Indus”; Frederick Jacobi, “In the Night,” 
‘Love and Death.” 








In many ways one of the most engag- 
ing programs that the recital season has 
thus far brought forth was this set of 
offerings of Mme. Niessen-Stone. She 
displayed keen insight in her choice of 
songs, her German groups being replete 


with significant music. For her French 
songs she went to the great pianist, 
Paderewski, who, like Liszt, prefers to 
go down to posterity as a composer rather 
than as a pianist, though in all prob- 
ability he will, like Liszt, be remembered 
in 2016 only as a pianist. 

The Paderewski songs were unques- 
tionably worth giving and the singer 
should be thanked for advancing them. 
They are settings of five superb poems 
by Catulle Mendes and those who know 
Mendes know what superb means applied 
to him. It seemed on Sunday evening 
that the audience, though cordial in its 
reception of these songs, rendered a deci- 
sion ‘in favor of the greater importance 
of the poems than the music. Schén- 
berg’s fine “Freihold” Mme. Niessen- 
Stone did stunningly, with penetrating 
fire and intensity. The smaller Haile 
song showed us this gifted composer in 
a charming mood. 

Mme. Niessen-Stone was vocally in 
excellent condition and sang with much 
feeling. She is an artist who can inter- 
pret and she also knows the subtle art 
of deklamieren. Without this, modern 


German lieder are almost impossible. 
Iler hearers applauded her earnestly and 
gave her a brilliant reception. Of her 
songs in English the weakest of the five 
was redemanded, Ronald’s “Sylvan.” It 
was redemanded because the singer did 
it so charmingly. The Bauer song is a 
big, serious song, perhaps the best this 
gifted American woman has given us. 
Its final page is positively thrilling. It 
and two fine songs by Frederick Jacobi, 
au rising young American, were sung in 
manuscript. 

Mr. Moore played accompaniments of 
true distinction. 





ELLIS SERIES OPENED 





Worcester Audience Applauds Rappold, 
Whitehill and Malkin 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 8. — The 
Worcester series of Ellis concerts opened 
in Mechanics’ Hall last night with a nota- 
ble trio of artists, including Mme. Marie 
Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Clarence Whitehill, baritone of 
the Metropolitan and Chicago companies, 
and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

A representative audience of more 
than 1500 music-lovers greeted the art- 
ists, but there was little undue enthusi- 
asm until Mr. Whitehill struck a respon- 
sive. chord in his last group of songs. 
He was in excellent voice and his appear- 
ance fully confirmed the favorable im- 
pression he made at the Worcester Music 
l‘estival two years ago. 

Mr. Malkin was well received from the 
first, and his two numbers and an en- 
core were enjoyed to the full. He plays 
with exquisite feeling and expression, 
and his technique is beyond criticism. 

Mme. Rappold has a clear, brilliant 
voice and her selections were well given. 
The notes of her upper register were 
particularly pleasing. =. “ie ue 





The installation of a municipal organ 
in the proposed auditorium in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is urged by C. H. Cross of 
Washington in a letter published recently 
in the Post of that city. The writer 
points out that other communities pro- 
vide municipal organs and support pub- 
lic recitals. 





Kate Peck, soprano, and C. R. Diton of 
the faculty of the Talladega (Ala.) Col- 
lege Conservatory, were heard in recital 
Oct. 30 at the college. 
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MUNICH APPLAUSE FOR YOUNG PIANIST 


Pupil of American Artist Plays for Wounded Soldiers in Season’s Opening Recital—Wagner’s Present 
Standing with Munich Audiences—Felix Mottl’s Widow to Wed 


Munich, Sept. 26, 1916. 

ITHIN a stone’s throw of MUSICAL 

AMERICA’S Munich office is situated 
the hospital of the American Red Cross 
Society. In its capacious parlor was given 
last evening the first piano recital of the 
season. The audience consisted chiefly 
of convalescent wounded and some blind 
soldiers. The performer was Rudolf 
Rebhahn, a pupil of the American pian- 
ist and pedagogue, Edwin Hughes. He 
is fifteen years of age, but to my mind 
there was little suggestion of immaturity 
in his playing, which revealed inborn mu- 
sicianship, fine technique and a well de- 
veloped sense of rhythm. His tone and 
touch possess all the characteristic qual- 
ities of the Leschetizky school. Young 
Herr Rebhahn performed from memory 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccio, Eduard 
Schiitt’s “Carnaval Mignon” Suite, 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” and 
three encores. Of the latter the A Flat 
Major Etude of Czerny was rendered with 
particular brilliancy. Among the blind 
listeners was one now receiving instruc- 
tion from Yonel Patin, who is also a 
pupil of Mr. Hughes. 

* ok * 

A few weeks ago you published an 
article by Dr. P. J. Grant devoted to mu- 
sical culture in Germany and the wide- 
spread understanding and appreciation 
of the art which he encountered during 
his residence in this barbarous and be- 
nighted country, where the officers begin 
the day’s work by singing Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide” and end it by murdering de- 
fenseless Belgian women! Perhaps you 
do not believe this? Which reminds me 
of an incident that once happened to the 
late Recorder Smyth. That stern and 
implacable magistrate one day walked 
down Broadway, when a confidence man 
approached him and exclaimed: “Mr. 
Jones, of Keokuk, I believe?” “If you 
believe that,” answered the judge, “you'll 
believe anything!” Pardon this quite 
unmusical digression. 

It happened that on the day when the 
paper containing Dr. Grant’s really il- 


luminating essay arrived here, the 
Neueste Nachrichten printed in a con- 
spicuous place the announcement that it 
was compelled to deprive itself of the 
services of its first opera critic, Dr. 
Alexander Dillman, whose constantly in- 
creasing legal practice no longer enabled 
him to devote sufficient time to his duties 
as a critic. The paper went on to ex- 
press its great regret, at which the 
knowing one smiled and even derisively 
laughed. For, as a matter of fact, the 
pressure from highly influential quarters 
upon the publishers of the Neueste was 
so great that they imperatively requested 
Dr. Dillman’s “resignation.” Into the 
circumstances which brought this about 
it is not profitable to inquire, nor would 
a recital of them particularly interest 
your readers. Suffice it to say that in 
the language of the turf, Dr. Dillman 
played the favorites and printed reams 
of twadd’e in doing so. I cite his case, 
for it seems to afford an excellent illus- 
tration of the truths which Dr. Grant 
seeks to convey. Here is the leading 
newspaper of Bavaria considering a 
change in its musical staff of sufficient 
importance to warrant a conspicuous 
publication of the fact. Can you imag- 
ine the New York Sun or the Chicago 
Tribune doing such a thing? Can you 
imagine any first class European daily 
publishing the dreary drivel, the silly 
gush, the inconsequential and not even 
amusing nonsense which an otherwise 
excellent New York newspaper prints 
about music year in, year out? 


MUNICH, Sept. 11.—Really I wonder 
what this poor Germany of ours is going 
to do if American professors and critics 
continue to rob us of our glories in liter- 
ature and music? First came Professor 
Krehbiel and took Beethoven from us, 
then Prof. Brander Matthews asserted 
that Germany had never produced a 
great poet, for Heine was not a German 
but a Jew, and now the young but, we 
believe, already eminint critic, Carl Van 
Vechten, in a book published by Schirmer 
asserts that Wagner’s music dramas 
“are aging rapidly.” 

Far be it from me to regard myself 
sufficiently competent to discover a flaw 
in Krehbiel’s scholarship, or to ask 
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whether the Columbia professor, an ap- 
proved authority on English and French 
drama, is able to read Goethe or Lessing 
in the ‘original, but concerning Wagner’s 
popularity, five years’ residence in 
Munich, where his works are produced 
more frequently than anywhere else, 
should enable me to furnish a few facts. 
Ordinarily, Munich is crowded with 
strangers at this season of the year, and 
the attendance at the Hof or Prinzregen- 
ten Theater would afford no reliable evi- 
dence on the subject. Now, during the 
past month, except people from North 
Germany, going to or coming from the 
mountains, the city has never seen so 
few strangers, and there were days when 
hotels and boarding houses have been 
almost empty. Nevertheless, the per- 
formances of “Tristan” and “Meister- 
singer” attracted very large audiences, 
and at the twenty-third representation of 
“Parsifal” people were turned away. On 
the other hand, the attendance at the 
first “Ring” cycle was very unsatisfac- 
tory, which, however, was due to the 
fact that Munich audiences are tired of 
hearing a Siegmund who can neither sing 
nor act and a Briinnhilde who always re- 
minds me of Huneker’s description of 
Della Fox: “She looks like a picture 
and sings like a tintype.” Curiously 
enough, the same American paper in 
which I read the quotation from Mr. Van 
Vechten’s book, referred to a recent per- 
formance in London of “Tristan,” where 
the audience crowded the theater to the 
doors. 
* * & 

Frau Mottl-Fassbender, Felix Mottl’s 
widow, is engaged to be married to Edgar 
Hanfstangel, a member of the famous 
art-publishing firm. It is to be feared 
(or hoped?) that the joys and duties of 
matrimony will so absorb the attention 
of the lady that she will soon retire from 
her position as first dramatic prima 
donna of the Munich Hoftheater. 

* * * 


I had a few moments’ chat the other 
day with Marie Mattfeld of the Metro- 
politan, who is a Miinchnerin, and who 
braved the dangers of the deep to spend 
a few weeks with her venerable father, 
Herrman Schmid, at one time a valued 
member of the Court Orchestra. Frau 
Mattfeld when in town attends the Opera 
with as much zest as if she were not her- 
self a hard-working singer. The Mozart 
performances particularly find in her an 
ardent admirer, and she has nothing but 
praise for Ivogiin and Dahmen, Bender 
and Erb and, above all, Bruno Walter, 
whom she calls a genius. 

* * * 


Charlotte Dahmen, until quite recently 
first youthful soprano of the Opera, but 
now alas! a member of the Vienna com- 
pany, married a few days ago her 
teacher, Eliado Chao. The ceremony took 
place in the little chapel on top of the 
Wendelstein, which is some five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Rather 
romantic, was it not? At the civil cere- 
mony in the Mayor’s office your Bar- 
barian (formerly Bavarian) representa- 
tive had the honor of officiating as wit- 
ness. In New York such a “best man” 
is usually accorded the privilege of kiss- 
ing the bride. I regret to say that such 
a custom is not observed in Bavaria. 

* *” * 


The readers of this newspaper are no 
doubt interested not only in music, but in 
the other arts as well. A sojourn in 
Munich even in these troublous times 
would therefore be enjoyable, in spite of 
bread cards, meat cards, soap cards, na 
butter on five days of the week and a 
highly restricted use of soap every day 
in the week. In spite of all, the theaters 
are well attended and the programs quite 
as varied as usual. Thus, within a week 
one could see Goethe’s “Faust,” Ibsen’s 
“Enemy of the People,” a German ver- 
sion of the “Antigone” of Sophocles, 
Herrman Bahr’s “Concert” and three 
modern comedies, more or less meritori- 
ous. The painters, too, have not been 
idle, and the sales at the annual Glas- 





palast exhibition aggregate over half a 
million marks. 
*” * * 

The teachers of music in its various 
branches have also little cause for com- 
plaint. This applies particularly to the 
vocal instructors. Before his departure 
for Vienna Eliado Chao was kept busy 
from morning unt” night, and Marcella 
Craft’s teacher, Jacques Stuckgold, has 
been working all summer. Among his 
recent pupils have been Lucille Wein- 
gartner, Leo Slezak, Gimpler, the new 
basso, and Schipper, ‘the new baritone of 
the Opera. JACQUES MAYER. 


In Rutland, Vt., William Griffith, bari- 
tone, and Grace Sage, dramatic reader, 
gave a joint recital in Trinity Parish 
House on Tuesday evening, Oct. 17, with 
Lola K. Kenney assisting at the piano. 
Mr. Griffith is a pupil of Arthur Wilson, 
the well known Boston vocal teacher, 
and artistically sang groups of English 
songs by Homer, Huhn, Rogers, Flegier 
and Germain. Miss Sage gave a com- 
pelling delivery of Sheldon’s “Romarce.” 





Bessie Talbot Salmon, soprano, a pro- 
fessional student of Arthur Wilson of 
Soston, sang groups of songs based on 
Indian themes at a concert given for the 
Massachusetts Indian Association in 
Brookline, Mass., on Monday afternoon, 
Oct. 30. J. Angus Winter played other 
Indian numbers. 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
with Walter Damrosch, conductor, will 
be heard in Easton, Pa., Dec. 7 under 
the auspices of the Easton Musical Bu- 
reau, with Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
as soloist. 
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RABINOFF COMPANY COMPLETES 
NOTABLE WEEK IN NEW YORA 


formances by the Boston-Na- 
tional Forces at the Lexington 
—Japanese Prima Donna's 
‘“‘Cio-Cio-San” Again Re- 
vealed, and “‘Iris’”” in Mascag- 
ni’s Opera Yields Her a New 
Triumph—"‘‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” and ‘““Bohéme’”’ Splendidly 
Sung—American Members of 
the Company Distinguish 
Themselves 


ITH repetitions of “Madama Butter- 
fly’ and “Andrea Chenier,’ the 
New York season of the Boston-National 
Opera Company at the Lexington The- 
ater came to an end last Saturday. There 
were audiences of good size at all seven 
performances of the week, and full mea- 
sure of appreciation for the quality of 
Mr. Rabinoff’s admirable organization 
and for the importance of its contribu- 
tion to the operatic experiences of the 
city. 
lf the Boston company made the trip 
to New York for the sole purpose of 
presenting “The Love of Three Kings,” 
its visit would be thoroughly warranted. 
Its production of Montemezzi’s wonder- 
ful little tragedy is an admirable feat, 
perhaps the best thing Mr. Rabinoff’s 
people do. And, inasmuch as the Metro- 
politan has nobody to impersonate Fora 
since Lucrezia Bori was obliged to abdi- 
cate, it appears likely that local opera- 
goers, who have so freely demonstrated 
their love for the work in the past, will 
have to depend on the Bostonians for 
their enjoyment of it. Perhaps Claudia 
Muzio sings the part or perhaps Geral- 
dine Farrar may some day feel impelled 
to essay it (she would do it interest- 
ingly), but this is speculative. However, 
“T’Amore” is too appealing and _ too 
beautiful a work to be calmly shelved 
in these days when good new operatic 
material is at such a premium. 

On Wednesday evening of last week an 
audience which, though numerous, 
should have been more so, applauded 
a remarkably fine representation with 
much zest. One regretted only that ar- 
rangements had been made for but a sin- 
gle performance. Surely it deserved a 
second hearing more than “Andrea 
Chenier.” The cast, except in one in- 
stance, was identical with that of last 
year’s performance at the Manhattan. 
The exception was Riccardo Martin in 
the place of Ferrari-Fontana, the only 
tenor New York has thus far heard as 
Avito. Dramatically not much can be 
said in favor of Mr. Martin’s impersona- 
tion. But not a little of the music lies 
comfortably for his voice, and in the third 
act he did some excellent singing. For 
the rest the male side of the cast was 
very strong. Mr. Baklanoff, splendid 
singer, admirable actor, thrice-accom- 
plished artist, gave the most seizing per- 
formance of Manfredo ever offered in 
this city, and Mr. Mardones’ Archibaldo 
is no less superb a composition. There 
need be no comparisons of the Fioras of 
Mme. Villani and Miss Bori. They are 
different in conception, and it implies no 
disparagement of Mme. Villani to argue 
that Miss Bori’s princess was more sym- 
pathetic because less mature and more 
plastic. The soprano sang her first 
phrases off pitch, but warmed up to ex- 
cellent effect in the second act. The 
lesser parts were very competently man- 
aged, and Mr. Moranzoni treated the 
score dramatically and with somewhat 
more dynamic discretion than he evinced 
on the first night. The work itself 
grows measurably in eloquent loveliness 
the oftener one hears it. By all odds the 
finest Italian lyric creation since Verdi 
(unless surpassed by Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca”), it has a keen message for all 
save those who exact originality or ec- 
centricity irrespective of the larger is- 
sues of the spirit. 


Mme. Miura in Two Roles 


The world’s only real Japanese Ma- 
dama Butterfly was revealed again to 
New York on Election Night when Ta- 
maki Miura sang the Puccini heroine. 
If her interpretation of Cio-Cio-San is 
authentically Japanese, it lends little 
support to the contention of those who 
maintain that certain Caucasian inter- 
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Two Artists in Mascagni’s “Iris,” as Produced by the Boston-National Opera Com- 
pany, Mme. Tamaki Miura, the Japanese Prima Donna, Who Sings the Title 


Role, and Tovio Kittay, the “Osaka.” 


His Début 


preters of the part (particularly Geral- 
dine Farrar) are not sufficiently re- 
pressed to be characteristic of the Japa- 
nese woman. Tamaki Miura as Butterfly 
is even more vivacious than Miss Farrar, 
and if the Japanese are lacking in pas- 
sion—as ‘is contended—then Mme. Ta- 
maki’s portrayal of the réle in this re- 
spect must be Caucasianized Japanese, 
for both her singing and acting are suf- 
fused with emotional fire. Where her 
Madama Butterfly grips the hearers 
with especially poignant feeling is in her 
inherently realistic portrayal of the child 
wife—as such. While her voice in the 
more fragmentary passages is white in 
its childish quality, she sings the big 
phrases with a surprisingly large volume 
of tone. 

With its Japanese Butterfly, this per- 
formance also had real Americans as 
Pinkerton and Sharpless, Riccardo Mar- 
tin giving his familiar interpretation of 
the former and Thomas Chalmers sing- 
ing the consul’s lines with sympathy and 
distinction. Elvira Leveroni was a rich- 
voiced Suzuki. Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
made his début as conductor with con- 
siderable success, 

The production of Mascagni’s “Iris” 
on Thursday evening proved to be ‘the 
occasion of another triumph for the di- 
minutive Japanese prima donna, who es- 
sayed the title réle. New York has 
heard two other singers as the ill-fated 
Iris, Emma Eames and the charming 
Lucrezia Bori, who made new admirers 
of her art when she sang the part in the 
revival at the Metropolitan two years 
ago. 

{t would be idle to establish compari- 
sons between Mme. Miura’s I/ris and 
those others which we have seen; but 
hers is unquestionably the true portrayal. 
She acted with charm in the first act 
and rose to heights in the second, win- 
ning a well-deserved ovation at its close, 
when after numerous recalls with her 
fellow-artists the house called her out 
all alone. It was truly a triumph. Her 
singing has many meritorious qualities 
and in the high passages she did some 
thrilling singing. 





In This Role the Young Tenor Made 


Thomas Chalmers gave a performance 
of Kyoto that raised his art several de- 
grees in the opinion of the critical. It 
is not essentially a réle that gives great 
opportunity for singing; but he handled 
the music with a real bel canto, giving 
of his best in the sustained passages. 
And his voice is richer and fuller than 
ever before. He acted it with mastery, 
bringing out the cunning and craft of 
the wily Japanese successfully. Amer- 
ican operatic artists like Mr. Chalmers 
are rare; his future as an opera-singer 
is now firmly established. 


Kittay Makes His Début 


In the role of Osaka, Tovio Kittay 
made his début. It will be remembered 
that he is the young East Side tenor in 
whom Pasquale Amato was interested 
a few years ago. He had a hard time 
last week in his opening air, in the mid- 
dle portion of which he succeeded in sing- 
ing for several minutes several tones 
away from the orchestra. In the second 
act he redeemed himself. He has a 
lyric voice of good quality in the upper 
register. When he Ras had more experi- 
ence he will probably be a better artist. 
José Mardones portrayed the blind 
father with that art that has made him 
one of the towers of strength in the 
Rabinoff organization. 

The orchestral part, as a result of the 
masterly conducting of Mr. Moranzoni, 
was finely played, barring a slip in the 
second act while the chorus did the thrill- 
ing “Hymn to the Sun” gloriously. Mas- 
cagni’s score interests some of us might- 
ily despite the fact that the first twenty 
minutes of the second act abound in dull 
stretches which might easily be elimi- 
nated. “Iris” is an opera which, if judi- 
ciously cut and frequently presented, 
would become as popular as its first- 
cousin, “Madama Butterfly.” There is in 
it less honeyed melody, to be sure, but 
more vital musical thought. 


Miss Teyté’s Début as “Mimi” 
Maggie Teyte on Friday night made 
her first appearance with the Rabinoff 
forces during their week’s stay at the 


Lexington as Mimi in Puccini’s “La 
Boheme.” The house was crowded for 
the occasion and virtually every one of 
importance in the city’s musical life was 
on hand to enjoy a spirited and well- 
balanced performance. ; 

Miss Teyte scored an emphatic per- 
sonal success, revealing vocal and his- 
trionic powers of the first rank. Steadi- 
ness and freedom marked her vocal de- 
livery, while the quality of her singing 
was notable for its bell-like purity. She 
invested the role with genuine individu- 
ality and enjoyed the sympathy of her 
audience throughout. Mabel Riegelman, 
as Musetta, was a newcomer who demon- 
strated her right to stellar distinction in 
no uncertain way. Her voice is of agree- 
able quality, naturally produced and she 
acted with vivacity and assurance. An- 
other individual success was scored by 
Thomas Chalmers, who, as Marcello gave 
us one of the finest interpretations of 
the role we have heard, not barring the 
familiar personations of the part at Mr. 
Gatti’s operatic stronghold on Broad- 
way. Riccardo Martin, as Rodolfo, sang 
in a manner that is now familiar to 
opera-goers in New York and showed 
considerable improvement histrionically. 
Other réles were sung acceptably by José 
Mardones, Giorgio Puliti, Paolo Ananian 
and M. Alliatto. Fulgenzio Guerrieri, 
as conductor, provided an accompani- 
ment that was in many respects satis- 
factory. The performance was one of 
which Mr. Rabinoff has every reason to 
be proud. , 


AMERICAN CONCERT FILLS 
LOCKPORT AUDITORIUM 





Jeanne Woolford, Florence Larrabee and 
William Wade Hinshaw Meet Warm 
Favor in Recital 


Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The fourth 
concert of All-American artists held here 
to-night was a magnificent success. The 
audience, which completely filled the 
Auditorium, was charmed by each of the 
performers. The program was presented 
by Florence Larrabee, pianist; Mme. 
Jeanne Woolford, contralto, and William 
Wade Hinshaw, Metropolitan baritone, 
with Elizabeth Siedhoff at the piano. 

Mr. Hinshaw gave a brief explanation 
of the significance of each of his numbers 
previous to his singing, which immedi- 
ately won his hearers. Mme. Woolford’s 
numbers were also received with much 
favor. Miss Larrabee’s offerings com- 
pleted the excellent program. The ac- 
companist, Miss Siedhoff, a young artist 
who is rapidly gaining distinction, did 
her part with a finish that left nothing 
to be desired. D.A.S. 





Community Singing Indoors a Successful 
Chicago Experiment 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—The first indoor 
community singing of the Civic Music 
Association was held in Fullerton Hall 
in the Art Institute last Wednesday eve- 
ning, Thomas J. Kelly conducting, and 
with Isaac Van Grove at the piano. For 
a time the community singing enthusiasts 
could not get used to the staid and 
classic atmosphere of the Art Institute, 
after singing all summer in the capacious 
und “go-as-you-please” auditorium of the 
Municipal Pier, but Mr. Kelly soon had 
them singing with their wonted zest. The 
community “sings” will be held indoors 
all winter, to keep the spirit of civic 
music alive in those who took such pleas- 
ure in the Municipal Pier concerts last 
summer. F. W. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder and Irma Seydel 
in Burlington (Ill.) Concert 


BURLINGTON, ILL., Oct. 26.—Mme. 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and 
Irma Seydel, violinist, appeared last 
week in the first of a series of concerts 
given by the Musical Club. The audi- 
ence was numerous and applauded gen- 
erously. Probably the most interesting 
number on the program was Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder’s “Russian Rhapsody,” for 
violin and piano. The composer’s indi- 
viduality was manifest in this composi- 
tion, and the playing of it left nothing 
to be desired. . The pianist’s playing of 
Paderewski’s “Cracovienne” was espe- 
cially commendable. 





Edna White Trumpet Quartet Completes 
Active Month 


The Edna White Trumpet Quartet has 
completed a busy euik. assisting at 
eleven church services in New York City 
and Brooklyn and also at the Baptist 
Temple in concert and at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, as soloist with the Scandi- 
navian Society. Its November bookings 
include appearances in Brooklyn, New 
York, Hackensack, Yonkers and Jamaica. 
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Stokowski Gives Practical Aid 
to Young Philadelphia Musicians 


Gold Medal to Be Awarded to Most Talented Performer Chosen by 
Committee Each Year, and Each Winner Is to Have Two Ap- 
pearances with the Orchestra—Overflow Audience for First Free 
Concert—Music Teachers Elect Officers—Varied Events of Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 13, 1916. 


O that aspiring young musicians may 

be given the necessary encouragement 
and opportunity of public appearance, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, announces that 
he will annually award a gold medal to 
the most talented young musician in Phil- 
adelphia. Each winner will be permitted 
to appear at two of the orchestra’s sym- 
phony concerts. 

Mr. Stokowski has appointed a com- 
mittee of prominent musicians whose 
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duty will be to decide each year upon the 
most talented young musicians of Phila- 
delphia birth. The committee, according 
to Mr. Stokowski, will consider three dif- 
ferent classes of musicians—pianists, 
players of stringed instruments (’cell- 
ists and violinists) and vocalists. From 
this group, however, only one will be 
awarded the medal and accorded the 
privileges accompanying it. 

Said Mr. Stokowski in a newspaper in- 
terview, “Those wishing to compete for 
the medal will be given an opportunity to 
appear before the committee during the 
winter. The candidates will be elimin- 
ated gradually, and in the spring the 
committee will make its decision.” 


Bring Out Local Players 


Mr. Stokowski also referred _to the 
work of the orchestra in bringing out 
young local musicians. Among those who 
have been so favored are Gittelson and 
Bove. saa 

Although no age restriction has been 
made, Mr. Stokowski said that the 
eligible contestants would probably range 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty. 
The first medal will be awarded next 
spring unless the committee should decide 
that none of the contestants possesses a 
sufficient degree of talent to merit the 
honor. The medal committee, as an- 
nounced by Mr. Stokowski, comprises the 
following: 

Ethel Altemus, Perley Dunn Aldrich, David 
Bispham, Horatio Connell, Luther Conradi, 
Nicholas Douty, Edwin Evans, D. Hendrik 
Ezerman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Frank Gittel- 
son, Frederick E. Hahn, Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, Florence Hinkle, Hans’ Kindler, 
Maurits Leefson, Harold Nason, Frederic 
Peakes, Thaddeus Rich, Henry Schradieck, 
Henri Scott, Constantin von Sternberg, Henry 
Gordon ‘Thunder, Martinus Van _ Gelder, 


Camille W. Zeckwer and Mrs. E. M. Zimmer- 
man. 


Excerpts from “Das Rheingold,” “Die 
Walkiire,” “Siegfried” and ‘“Gétter- 
dimmerung” constituted the all-Wagner 
program given at the Academy of Music 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. The attendance 
was large at both concerts, and demon- 
strative applause was accorded to Mr. 
Stokowski’s masterly readings of the ex- 
cerpts from the great music dramas. The 
orchestra played admirably, with special 
commendation for the brasses. 


Marie Caslova Soloist 


An overflow audience filled the Metro- 
politan Opera House Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 5, for the first concert free to the 
public, given by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
The program included “Die Meister- 
singer” Prelude, Mendelssohn’s familiar 
violin concerto excellently played by 
Marie Caslova, and ‘“Scheherezade” 
Suite, Rimsky-Korsakow. The orchestra 
received an ovation. 

An evening of music for the benefit of 
the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 
was given last Monday evening in the 
ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
program included offerings by the Rich- 
Kindler-Hammann Trio and the Orpheus 
Quartet, of which Edna Harwood Baugh- 
er, soprano; Mabelle Addison, contralto; 
Henri Merriken, tenor, and Donald Red- 
ding, baritone, are the members. William 
S. Thunder proved an efficient pianist 
and accompanist. 

The twenty-sixth season of the Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers’ Association was 
inaugurated last Monday evening in the 
Presser Auditorium. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
James Francis Cooke, president; Mrs. 
Francis E. Clarke, Horatio Connell, vice 
presidents; Miss A. C. Barrow, secre- 
tary. Contributors to the program were 
LeRoy Fraim, Burton Scales, director of 
music at Girard College, and Eduoard 
Deru. 


Local Opera Plans 
The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 


pany has completed plans for the first 
series of performances which will be 





given at the Academy of Music commenc- 
ing Dee. 18. Marchetti’s “Ruy Blas” will 
be the initial offering. A recent acquisi- 
tion to the company is Vittorio Trevisan, 
the comic basso, who has appeared here 
with the Philadelvhia-Chicago Opera 
Company. Florence Wallace, soprano, 
has also been engaged. 

A program representing varied styles 
of composition was presented by Fritz 
Kreisler at the Academy of Music last 
Saturday afternoon before an audience 
which completely filled the auditorium 
and the rear part of the stage. 

An evening of genuine pleasure thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the large attendance 
at Witherspoon Hall last Wednesday was 
the first lecture-recital of Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, given under the auspices 
of the University Extension Society. Ex- 
planatory remarks preceded each number. 


Hofmann Opens Series 


Josef Hofmann, as the first of five art- 
ists in a series of recitals for the benefit 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s endow- 
ment fund, appeared at the Academy of 
Music last Thursday afternoon before a 
large audience. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was one of 
the much-enjoyed soloists at a musicale 
given under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Aid at the Fifth Baptist Church last 
Thursday evening. Other performers 
were William Multer, baritone; Ada 
Woerthle, soprano; Frederick Hahn, 
violinist, and a well trained glee club 
under the direction of Frederick E. Ash- 
bridge. 

Lewis James Howell, an accomplished 
baritone, gave his annual recital last 
Thursday evening in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium with the able assistance of Nina 
Prettyman Howell, violinist. An inter- 
esting program of eighteen numbers de- 
lighted the large audience. William S. 
Thunder and Hedda Van den Beemt gave 
splendid support as accompanists. 

SWwAAB. 





Frances Pelton-Jones Gives Harpsichord 
Recital in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 13.—Frances 
Pelton-Jones gave a most interesting re- 
cital here last week as the customary 
afternoon concert of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club and won splendid distinction 
for her excellent performance. This 
well-known harpsichord virtuoso gave a 
program of pleasing variety and was 
splendidly received by the large gather- 
ing present, the upper hall of the Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Hall being used on this 
occasion. Miss Pelton-Jones was as- 
sisted by members of the club, these in- 
cluding Mrs. William Francis Knox-and 
Mrs. Edward B. Lee, violinists, who with 
the distinguished artist of the day gave 
a most charming rendition of the Arc- 
angelo Coreli Sonata a tre in D Minor. 
Soloists were Mrs. Richard J. Behan, 
contralto; sopranos, Mrs. Henrietta Hib- 
bard, Elinor Davis and Alice Dacre But- 
terfield, and Rosaline Miller, violinist. 
All the performers wore costumes of the 
early period. E. C. S. 





Polish Singing Society Gives Concert 
for Relief of War Sufferers 


A Polish singing society, the “Har- 
monia” of New York, gave a concert at 
Terrace Garden on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 11. An excellent musical program 
was offered and a large audience en- 
joyed it. The proceeds of the concert 
were devoted to the relief of the war 
sufferers of Poland. 





Grace Kerns, soprano, will appear as 
soloist with the Masonic Choir of Water- 
bury when that body appears in concert 
at New Britain, Conn., on Dec. 5, under 
the direction of John Hopkins. 


RICHMOND CLUB 
INAUGURATES WORK 


Organization of Musicians Gives 
Proof of Value in First 
Program 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 11.—That the 
Musicians’ Club of Richmond is destined 
to take a conspicuous and important part 
in the musical life of this city was clearly 
demonstrated at the initial entertainment 
given by the new organization. The con- 
cert was largely attended by the musi- 
clans and music lovers of the city, and 
the reception given the local artists was 
of the most enthusiastic nature. It 
proved that Richmond people appreciate 
local talent, and that the local talent is 
of a high standard of excellence. 


At the first recital Mrs. Francis D. 
Williams, president of the club, presided 
and spoke briefly of the organization 
which had its beginning about a year ago 
with five musicians meeting in their re- 
spective homes. Mrs. Channing M. Ward 
has taken an active part in the organiza- 
tion of the club, and at the urgent re- 
quest of the members of the board of di- 
rectors she agreed to give the first re- 
cital, which was a proper and fitting 
recognition of her work. Mrs. Ward 
came to Richmond from Chicago, and 
during her residence here for the past 
five years has always taken an active 
part in the musical life of the city, and 
has frequently appeared in musical en- 
tertainments. 

In the initial program Mrs. Ward.was 
assisted by Mrs. Frances West Rein- 
hardt with Mrs. Ivan Maltby at the 
piano. The numbers were sufficiently 
varied to test to the full Mrs. Ward’s 
versatility, and she proved herself an 
artist of distinction. 

The allegro and the finale of the Grieg 
E Minor Sonata were delivered with 
rhythmic dash, while the andante was in 
splendid contrast, with a plenitude of ro- 
mantic feeling. In the Sharp Minor 
Etude and the F Minor Fantasie of 
Chopin she found many new beauties 1n 
unsuspected places, and made the fa- 
miliar beauties seem new again by her 
vivid and colorful imagination. The 
audience also delighted in the modern 
group, particularly the “Irish Tune from 
County Derry,” by Percy Grainger, and 
the March Wind Etude by MacDowell. 

Mrs. Reinhardt sang two groups charm- 
ingly and with great beauty of voice and 
interpretation, and proved ) Gea one of 
Richmond’s most interesting artists. Both 
Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Reinhardt were re- 
called many times, and gave several 
added numbers. 





Chicago Program of Music by Mrs. 
Beach 


CHICAGO, Nov. 8.—In a program of 
her own compositions Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach,. the composer-pianist, appeared 
Monday afternoon before the Lake View 
Musical Society. She was assisted by 
two of the active members of the so- 
ciety, Harriet MacConnell and Zetta Gay 
Whitson. Mrs. Beach opened the pro- 
gram by playing her Suite Francaise. 
She also played her Tyrolean Valse-Fan- 
tasie from manuscript, and with Miss 
Whitson her Sonata, for piano and vio- 
lin, Op. 34. Miss MacConnell sang two 
groups of songs and added “The Year’s 
at the Spring” as an encore. There was 
a packed house and great enthusiasm on 
the part of the audience. 
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NEW ORCHESTRA FOR 
CHICAGO FESTIVAL 


Minneapolis Symphony Will Play 
for North Shore Concerts 
This Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 11, 1916. 


HICAGO’S North Shore Music Festi- 

val, which for years has been the 
great musical event of the spring, has 
gone outside of Chicago for its orchestra 
for the first time. Heretofore, it always 
has been the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra that has played at the festival, 
but now the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra has been engaged for the week 
of music next June. Emil Oberhoffer 
will be the orchestral conductor of the 
festival. 

The Sunday Evening Club choir has 
begun a series of midweek free concerts 
in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. These 
are intended to give busy persons down- 
town a chance to eat a little lunch and 
hear some music before returning to 


work. The concerts are under the direc- 
tion of O. Gordon Erickson. Old-school 
music from Palestrina, Lotti and Vit- 
toria, presented by forty voices, will al- 
ways be on the program, and in time a 
Bach motet may be given. There will 
also be a novelty each week, that for this 
week being songs by Rachmaninoff, and 
nearly always there will be a soloist. The 
idea of the concerts was promoted by Mr. 
Erickson. 

Fritz Kreisler will act as piano accom- 
panist for Reinhold de Warlich when 
that baritone gives his Chicago recital in 
the Illinois Theater next month. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer-pianist, 
was the guest of honor and visiting artist 
at the opening of the Lake View Musi- 
cal Society’s season in Martine’s Hall 
Tuesday. She was assisted by active 
members of the society, Mrs. Marjorie 
Dodge Warner, soprano, and Zetta Gay 
Whitson, violinist. 

Five new songs by Edward Collins, 
Deems Taylor, James A. MacDermid, 
Rogers and Heniot Levy featured the 
program of Jennie F. W. Johnson at her 
annual recital in Central Music Hall 
Thursday evening. She was assisted by 
Marx Oberndorfer at the piano. 

Frederic Gerard, violinist, and poe 
of Jacques Thibaut, was guest artist this 
morning for the Chicago Musical College 
in the Ziegfeld Theater. 

The Bush Conservatory gave a pupils’ 
recital Wednesday evening in the Bush 
Temple. Prominent on the program were 
several vocal selections from American 
composers, Campbell-Tipton, Huntington 
Woodman, Chadwick and Daniel Pro- 
theroe. 

Lucille Stevenson, soprano, sang a 
group of Carpenter songs at the faculty 
recital of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music this week. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave 
its second program for the University 
Orchestral Association at the University 
of Chicago Tuesday night. 

A program of songs from the oratorios 
was given by artist pupils of D. A. Clip- 
pinger last Saturday. Arias were sung 
from “Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” “Israel in Egypt,” “Theodora” 
and “Samson.” 

The Haydn Choral Society has re- 
elected its officers, who successfully man- 
aged the organization’s trip to the San 
Francisco Exposition, where they won 
the first prize in the national singing 








Kortschak Quartet Now Becomes 
‘‘The Berkshire String Quartet”’ 











The Berkshire String Quartet. 


Left to Right: Hugo Kortschak, Emmeran Stoeber, 


Clarence Evans, Hermann Felber, Jr. 


HE Berkshire String Quartet is a 

new organization in name only; it 
has been flourishing for several years 
under the name of the Kortschak Quar- 
tet. Hugo Kortschak and his associates 
have changed their headquarters from 
Chicago to New York and have re-chris- 
tened the quartet after the summer head- 


quarters in Pittsfield, Mass., in the Berk- 
shire Hills. 

There will be very little concert-giving 
this season by the quartet. Most of its 
time will be devoted to rehearsing and 


working up next season’s programs. The 
only appearance that will be made will 
be their début concert at A£Zolian Hall, 
New York, on March 20, under the man- 
agement of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau; and fortnightly Sunday musicales 
at the home of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. The 
first of these took place on Nov. 12, 
when the D’Indy Quartet, Op. 45, and 
Mozart’s Quartet No. 18 (Peters) were 
given. 

The personnel is Hugo Kortschak, first 
violin; Hermann Felber, Jr., second vio- 
lin; Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello, and Clar- 
ence Evans, viola. 





contest. The society will sing Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus,” Jan. 30. 

Estelle Carroll Hoyt has opened her 
studio in Kimball Hall. She returned 
last year from Florence, Italy. She 
studied with Marescalchi and Delle Sedie 
of Paris. 

Mae Atkins, soprano, who has been 
teaching in Rockford, IIl., is leaving for 
New York to prepare herself for concert 
and oratorio work. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Gadski Leads Singing of “Star-Spangled 
Banner” in Toledo Benefit 


As star of a monster benefit perform- 
ance, Mme. Johanna Gadski scored a suc- 
cess in Toledo, Ohio, on Nov. 10. The 
affair was given under the auspices of 
the Red Cross Society, and was attended 
by nearly 6000 people, including the 
mayor of Toledo and many persons of 
social and political prominence. Mme. 
Gadski was compelled to sing many en- 
cores, the climax of enthusiasm being 
reached when she led the singing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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ITS FIRST SUNDAY CONCERT 





Philharmonic Presents a Beethoven Pro- 
gram with Hofmann Soloist 


The first of the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic 
drew another capacity audience with an- 
other a iene program—Beethoven 
this time—and a soloist of the type that 
appeals no less powerfully to the most 
exigent musician as to the crowd—Josef 
Hofmann. 

Mr. Stransky gave the “Eroica” and 
the third “Leonore” Overture with the 
breadth and eloquence he has always 
brought to these much-handled master- 
pieces and the orchestra was in the pink 
of condition. Mr. Hofmann’s vehicle was 
the “Emperor” Concerto, whereof his 
performance is a thrice-told tale in these 
environs. He maintained his previous 
reputation with respect to it on Sunday. 
And in the whole domain of pianism 
there exists nothing more overwhelm- 
ingly fine. He received an extraordinary 
ovation. BH. FP. P. 





Harriet Sterling Hemenway Sings Be- 
fore Audience in Beverly, Mass. 


BEVERLY, MAss., Nov. 4.—Harriet Ster- 
ling Hemenway, the well-known contralto 
of Boston, was heard in recital here on 
Thursday evening at the) Washington 
Street Church. She was greeted by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mrs. 
Hemenway is a great favorite in Beverly, 
this making her fifth appearance here 
within one year. Her program com- 
prised songs by Schubert, Pfeiffer, 
Whelpley, Rummel, Leoni and Woodman, 
and the high degree of vocal and inter- 
pretative excellence which her singing 
assumed won hearty applause. Raymond 
Simonds, tenor, and Lucy Chase Simonds, 
pianist, were also heard in solo numbers. 


ELLIS OPERA OPENS 
KANSAS CITY SEASON 


Brilliant Audiences Applaud Visi- 
tors—Local Orchestra an 
Improved Body 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Nov. 11.—The 
Shriners opened the musical season in 
Kansas City last week by presenting the 
Ellis Opera Company in two produc- 
tions—“‘Carmen” with Farrar, Stanley, 
Muratore and other fine artists, and “Il 
Trovatore” with Mme. Homer and a 
splendid cast. The audience was bril- 
liant. The boxes suggested the horseshoe 
at the Metropolitan. The short season 
was a triumph for the Shriners. The an- 
nual custom of this organization is to 
bring here at the beginning of the sea- 
son some strong musical attraction. This 
year’s event proved to be the greatest 
success of all these. 

The coming of Campanini with the 
Ellis Company had a material effect on 
one of Kansas City’s singers, Grace Nel- 
son, a young woman who has done all 
of her studying here at home, and is now 
under the instruction of Edna _ For- 


sythe. Miss Nelson sings at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel in the grill room. Mr. Cam- 
panini, after one of the operas, went 
into the grill for a little supper, and 
while he was there Miss Nelson sang. 
Mr. Campanini was happy in the dis- 
covery of this beautiful voice, and ar- 
ranged with Miss Nelson to sing with 
the Chicago Opera Company next season. 
So Kansas City will have another “fa- 
vorite daughter” in grand opera. 

The Symphony Orchestra made its sea- 
son’s début Tuesday afternoon. This 
year the enthusiasm on the part of the 
public over the success of the orchestra 
is marked. Kansas City feels now that 
the orchestra is a permanent organiza- 
tion, and that it is worthy of the inter- 
est of the citizens. This is especially 
gratifying when it is remembered that 
the management has struggled for five 
years to get the attention of the public. 
Much of this interest is due to Phil Toll’s 
efforts as president of the organization. 

The orchestra itself has gained ma- 
terially and the first concert showed a 
great improvement in many ways. The 
strings have taken on a fine ensemble, 
and the shading is much more finished. 
Aag Skoenneman, ’cellist, is the new 
principal. Mr. Skoenneman is a Dane, 
who has been in America only since the 
war. He has had wide experience and 
is an excellent player. 

Conductor Busch already has his play- 
ers under fine control. His leadership 
of the Scherzo of Dukas was especially 
interesting and the Symphony in F 
Major of Dvorak was well given. 

The soloist was May Peterson, who 
made her first appearance in Kansas 
City, and was warmly received. Her 
singing is delightful in its exquisite finish. 

The Music Teachers’ Club has been 
active. On the evening of Oct. 8 a re- 
ception was given to the _ president, 
Charles Close, and last week the club 
entertained William Shakespeare of Lon- 
don, who is here for several weeks. 

The Fritschy series opened auspici- 
ously Oct. 24. The house for this series 
was entirely sold by subscription at the 
close of last season’s concerts. The Rus- 
sian Dancers were the initial attraction. 

On last Monday night was given the 
first recital by a local artist. Mr. Bogus- 
lawski ae a heavy program at the 
Jewish Temple. A large audience greeted 
the young artist. S. E. B. 








Tacoma Commercial Club Committee 
Aids City’s Music 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 9.—The Ta- 
coma Commercial Club committee ap- 
pointed to supervise all musical events in 
the Stadium and assist the cause of mu- 
sic generally in the city was recently 
organized with the following members: 
Rev. E. C. Bloomquist, chairman; Oscar 
Thompson, secretary; Mrs. B. B. Broom- 
ell, president of the St. Cecilia Club; Mrs. 
George B. Burke, president of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club; G. W. Rounds, president 
of the Orpheus Club; Frank S. Baker, 
W. W. Seymour, Walter J. i a 
and A. R. MacLean. A. W. R. 
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INAUGURATE SERIES 
OF ST. LOUIS CLUB 


Alda and La Forge Heard——Miss 
Ingram, Cadman and Tsianina 
Appear 


St. Lours, Nov. 11.—On Monday night 
of last week The Missouri Athletic Club 
inaugurated its series of musical enter- 
tainments with a delightful recital by 
Mme. Frances Alda, assisted by Frank 
La Forge at the piano. Carefully de- 
signed construction of the gymnasium 
makes it possible for the continuation 
of the Dinner Musicales, which were so 
popular before the burning of the club 
two years ago. There was an audience 
of nearly 1000. In the last group of 
English songs appeared two recent ones 
from the pen of Frank La Forge, “Un- 
requited Love” and “Song of the Open,” 
which are still in manuscript and dedi- 
cated to Mme. Alda. She gave several 
extra numbers, and Mr. La Forge played 
a Chopin “Nocturne,” “Etincelles,” by 
Moszkowski, and an “Improvisation” of 
his own. He also was loudly acclaimed 
and responded with an encore. 

Two moining concerts of unusual in- 
terest took place on Thursday and Fri- 
day mornings of this week. The first 
was the annual “Member’s Day” of the 
Morning Choral Club in the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium. A superb attraction 
was the recital by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the American composer and 
pianist (his first appearance here), and 
the Princess Tsianina, the Indian mezzo- 
soprano, who gave a number of Mr. Cad- 
man’s songs and a few others. The In- 
dian music talk was thoroughly enjoyed, 
as was the singing of the Princess. She 
was particularly lovely in the interpreta- 
tion of the Indian songs of Mr. Cadman. 
Every seat was taken, and many were 
standing. 

The second recital of note took place 
yesterday morning at the Women’s Club, 
when Frances Ingram, the American con- 
tralto, opened Elizabeth Cueny’s course 
of Friday Morning Musicales. Before an 
audience which comfortably filled the ball 
room, Miss Ingram demonstrated her fit- 
ness to rank with the best of artists. 
It was a most appealing recital. The 
thrilling manner in which she sang Salt- 
er’s “Cry of Rachel” will not soon be 
forgotten. Her voice is rich in color, and 
her singing is imbued with much musical 
taste and refinement. She was fault- 
lessly accompanied by Arthur Fram. 

Marie Ruemelli last night established 
herself as a pianist of considerable 
ability and accomplishments, when she 
appeared in a recital at the Sheldon 
Memorial Hall, assisted by Eulah Daw- 
ley, dramatic soprano. Miss Ruemelli 
was assisted at the second piano by Mrs. 
Carl J. Luyties. This was the first of a 
series of recitals to be given by Miss 
Ruemelli under the management of Eliza- 
beth Cueny. 

The Associated Musicians held their 
second monthly meeting last Tuesday 
night at Henneman Hall, with an enlight- 
ening paper written and read by Fred- 
erick  Lillebridge. Its subject was 
“Musical Vision,” and was directed pri- 
marily to the efforts of teachers and 
their insight into methods of imparting 
musical thought to the students. 

Ursula Dietrich, an accomplished pian- 
ist, gave two recitals this week in con- 
junction with the Artapollo Piano, as- 
sisted also by Agnes Hannick, soprano, 
and Victor Lichtenstein, violinst. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





INDUSTRIAL ORCHESTRA PLAYS 


Commonwealth Symphony of Chicago 
Demonstrates Its Worth 


CHICAGO, Nov. 5.—The Commonwealth 
Edison Orchestra gave its second month- 
ly program of the season in Orchestra 
Hall, Thursday night. Following prece- 
dent, the auditorium was packed from 
top to bottom. The orchestra is formed 
of employes of the company, vacancies 
in its membership being filled from the 
ranks of an auxiliary orchestra, which 
in turn is recruited from among the men 
in the company’s employ. It is larger 
than the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and runs heavily to strings. 

For an amateur organization the work 
is splendidly done. While it is true that 
the strings were somewhat heavy in tone, 
that occasionally a jarring note could be 
discerned, yet in some pieces (“‘Ase’s 
Death” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
for instance), the strings attained an 
admirable delicacy and sweetness. The 


musie won its audience and many en- 
cores were demanded. 

Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano, 
was soloist, singing “Thou Brilliant 
Bird,’ David, and her husband’s dainty 
setting of “My Love Is a Red, Red Rose.” 
Hier voice was fuller and more luscious 
than I have ever heard it, and she sang 
with fine feeling and good musical sense. 


B. We 


BANGOR ORCHESTRA IN 
AN ENGAGING PROGRAM 


Concert for Young People Opens 
Twenty-first Season of the Organ- 
ization—Novelties Presented 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 8.— The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
its conductor, Horace Mann Pullen, gave 
its first Young People’s Symphony Con- 
cert this afternoon in the City Hall, 
marking the opening of the orchestra’s 
twenty-first season, before an audience 
of more than 800. Mr. Pullen could not 
have made a happier selection of num- 
bers for the first concert, the program 
embracing works of the American, Rus- 
sian, French and German schools. It 
was moreover, for Bangor, a program 
composed entirely of novelties. Follow- 
ing is the complete program: 





Humperdinck, ‘‘Konigskinder,’’ Introduction 
to the second act; Smetana, Overture, ‘‘The 
Bartered Bride’’; Tschaikowsky, Andantino in 
Modo di Cauzona from Symphony in F Minor, 
No. 4, Op. 36; Saint Saéns, Algerian Suite, 
No. 3, ‘‘Evening Reverie’; No. 4, French 
Military March; Herbert, (a) ‘‘Sunset,’’ (b) 
““Forget-Me-Not,’’ String Orchestra; Delibes, 
Ballet, ‘‘Sylvia,’’ 1, Valse Lente; 2, Pizzicato 
Polka; 3, March and Procession of Bacchus. 


A new departure has been made this 
season in the programs, which are in 
pamphlet form, containing analyses of 
the program numbers. The notes are 
arranged by Abbie N. Garland and Adel- 
bert W. Sprague. The outside cover con- 
tains the opening bar from Mendelssohn’s 
‘“‘Hebrides” Overture. 

Teresa E. Tuck, a graduate this year 
of the Faelton School, Boston, is assist- 
ing her mother, Mrs. Frank L. Tuck, in 
her teaching. J. L. B. 





CONCERTS IN SAN JOSE 


Local Talent Presented in Performances 
of Much Worth 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 5.—John McCor- 
mack’s concert, scheduled for the latter 
part of this week, has been postponed in- 
definitely. The artist’s recent illness is 
given out by the management as the 
reason for canceling the engagement. 

Last week Donald Maclean, baritone 
of San Francisco, presented his San José 
pupils in a program at the First Meth- 
odist Church. Special mention should 
be made of the finished work done by 
Mrs. Nye Lincoln Farley, coloratura so- 
prano, whose rendition of “Thou Bril- 
liant Bird” (David), with flute obbligato 
by William E. Higgins, was one of the 
gems of the evening. Others appearing 
were Mrs. C. P. Braslan, Mrs. C. Pauw, 
Mrs. Lassere, Helen Crane, Dr. Charles 
Richards and Laurence Cook, all of whom 
did good work. Mr. Maclean sang two 
numbers which were well received. The 
efficient accompanists were Mrs. Parton, 
pianist, and Dr. Charles Richards, or- 
ganist. 

When one of the largest society dances 
of the year is preceded by a half-hour 
musicale given by some of the best local 
talent obtainable, one can truthfully say 
that there is a demand for “soul” music 
as well as “sole” music. Such was the 
case at a recent affair given by St. 
Mary’s Guild, the soloists being Edith 
Dimmitt Elder, contralto, and Charles 
Naschal Dennis, baritone. 

De Lorenzo’s String Quartet gave a 
brief program for the pupils and teachers 
of the Horace Mann Grammar School 
last Tuesday morning, which was ex- 
ceptionally well received. Other schools 
are to be similarly favored in the near 
future. M. M. F. 





McConnell Trio and Kasner Open War- 
ford’s Morristown Series 


MorRIsTOWwN, N. J., Nov. 10.—Claude 
Warford opened his third season of Art- 
ist Concerts Nov. 7, with the McConnell 
Vocal Trio and Jacques Kasner, violin- 
ist. A full house greeted the young 
artists. The McConnell Trio does artis- 
tic work, and all of its numbers were 
enjoyed. Marie McConnell made a good 
impression with Gilberté’s “Moonlight, 
Starlight.” Harriet McConnell, con- 
tralto, offered a group of songs by Bur- 
leigh, Gilberté and Kramer. Mr. Kas- 
ner’s violin playing is always a delight; 
his tone is sympathetic, his technique at 
times dazzling. Diana Kasner and Mr. 
Warford played the accompaniments. 


FOUR STATES FLOCK 
TO FT. WORTH OPERA 


Crowds Storm Coliseum to Hear 
Ellis Stars— Urge Annual 
Operatic Events 


Fort WortH, TEx., Nov. 1.—The visit 
of the Eilis Grand Opera Company with 
its list of stars to this city last week 
proved such an overwhelming success 
that the directors of the Fort Worth 
Grand Opera Association are working 
to make the engagement an annual one. 
The Coliseum never had a more enthusi- 
astic audience, which was drawn from all 


parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
New Mexico. For several days previous 
to the performances all the leading hotels 
were filled and had to turn many hun- 
dreds of people away for lack of accom- 
modations. The whole city went abso- 
lutely “opera-mad,” nothing else being 
talked of. 

“Carmen” was played on Friday to a 
crowded house, which was estimated by 
the Fort Worth Record at 6500. Several 
hundred persons paid for standing room 
as all seats had been sold. While the at- 
traction was the first appearance in opera 
in Texas of Geraldine Farrar—the big 
success of the night was Helen Stanley, 
who complrtely captured the hearts of 
her hearers. Her clear sweet voice was 
a revelation, and her really charming 
personality made her Micaela stand out 
in a most unusual manner. Lucien Mura- 
tore shared the honors with Miss Farrar 
Clarence Whitehill was effective as the 
Toreador. 

Among the persons in the audience 
were Lina Cavalieri, Pasquale Amato, 
David Hochstein, Maurice La Farge. 
Mme. Campanini, Mrs. Clarence White- 
hill, Ellison van Hoose, Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, president of the Texas State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and numerous 
others. 

“Tl Trovatore” on Saturday night drew 
another record crowd, the “S. R. O.” sign 
being again displayed. Those who were 
prepared to be bored by the old-fashioned 
work were given the surprise of their 
lives by a remarkably vivid performance. 
Marie Rappold, Morgan Kingston, Léon 
Rothier and Louise Homer were the lead- 
ing principals. 

Manager T. H. Wear, who with Mrs. 
Wear has worked unceasingly for some 
months, is being heartily congratulated 
on the splendid success of the venture. 
The expenses were, of course, great, as a 
new stage and flooring, with new seating 
arrangements, had to be provided, yet 
all this was paid for and some profit 
made. W. J. M. 





ORNSTEIN-GRESSER RECITAL 


Brooklyn Audience Dismayed by Some 
of Pianist’s Own Compositions 


The singular mastery of Leo Ornstein 
won him many new admirers in a joint 


recital with Emily Gresser at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 12. The 
pianist played his own “Funeral March,” 
“Scherzino,” “A la Chinois” and “Three 
Moods”—“Anger,” “Peace” and “Joy”— 
and the audience was a trifle dismayed. 
There was amazement that one who in- 
terprets so beautifully the works of 
others should perpetrate such wrongs in 
his own music, 

Emily Gresser, an attractive and sin- 
cere young violinist, played with admir- 
able judgment and interpretative force. 
The Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” in 
which she was successfully accompanied 
by Max Herzberg, found her artistically 
poised and convincing, with fine tonal 
effects. Likewise impressive were “Ron- 
dino” by Beethoven, “Serenade Es- 
pagnole” by Chaminade, both arranged 
by Kreisler; the Monsigny-Franko “Ri- 
gaudon” and Sarasate’s “Faust Fan- 
tasie.” Her opening was Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor. a. & a 





Many Engagements for Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach 


The 1916-1917 tour of the American 


composer and pianist, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, opened in Attleboro, Mass., on 
Oct. 18, her next appearance being as 
soloist with the Milwaukee Arion So- 
ciety, Nov. 2, and the Lakeview Musical 
Society, Chicago, Nov. 6. She is to ap- 
pear in Rockford, Ill., Nov. 23; in Bos- 
ton as soloist with the Kneisel Quartet, 
Nov. 28, and with the quartet in Brook- 
lyn on Dec. 14; Ziegfeld Theater, Chi- 
cago, with Mrs. Eleanor Hazzard Peo- 
cock on Jan. 3; soloist with the St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 12 and 13; 
Godfrey, Ill., Jan. 21; Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., Jan. 25; solo- 
ist with the Kneisel Quartet in Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 1; Toronto, Can., Feb. 15; 
recital with Mrs. Eleanor Hazzard Peo- 
cock, Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 20; Smith 
College, Northampton, Feb. 23; soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
March 2 and 3 and as soloist with the 
Baltimore String Quartet on March 27. 


HAHN NEW LEADER OF 
THE BROOKLYN ARION 


Elected Conductor of Choral Society 
Formerly Headed by Arthur Claassen 
and Eugene Klee 


Carl Hahn, conductor of the Arion 
Singing Society of New York, was unan- 
imously elected as the musical director 
of the Brooklyn Arion Singing Society, 
by the active members of the society on 
Nov. 2. Dr. Bernard Guenther, the 
chairman of the music committee, re- 
ported that sixteen applications for the 
position had been received, and that only 
(wo were seriously considered by the 
committee, which proposed Mr. Hahn and 
P. Engelskirchen, conductor of the 
United Singers of New York, the 
Kreutzer Quartet Club and other so- 
cieties. The committee attended a re- 
hearsal of the New York Arion and all 
the members spoke enthusiastically about 
Mr. Hahn’s ability. 

Mr. Hahn was elected unanimously by 
a rising vote. He will retain his position 
as conductor of the New York Arion, but 
may not, aceording to the terms of his 
contract, direct the chorus of another 
Brooklyn singing society. Before he 
came to New York he was conductor in 
San Antonio, Tex., where Arthur Claas- 
sen, predecessor of Eugene Klee, is at 
present. Mr. Klee is Mr. Hahn’s imme- 
diate predecessor as conductor of the 
Brooklyn Arion. 

Jarl Hahn is an American musician 
with an exclusively American training. 
Ile was born in Indianapolis in 1874. His 
father is Theodore Hahn, flautist, who 
played with Anton Seidl and other fa- 
mous conductors. At present the father 
is a member of the faculty at the College 
of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. It was at 
this college that young Hahn received 
his musical training. All of his brothers 
are musicians. Otto Hahn, the oldest, 
being a violinist who conducts a school at 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hahn was in the South twelve 
years, conducting the State Sangerfest 
in San Antonio (1906), in Galveston 
(1909) and the annual music festivals 
held in various cities. 








NEWARK COMMUNITY CONCERT 


Second Series Begins—New Music by 
Native Composers Pleases 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 11.—The first 
concert of the second series of commun- 
ity concerts given under the direction of 
Principal Martin L. Cox, in the audi- 
torium of Robert Treat School, was held 
last night. A large audience listened to 
the Musurgia Sixteen, Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor, and Arthur Klein, 
pianist. 

Of particular interest were “Stars of 
the Summer Night,” by Prof. John 
Erskine of Columbia University, a piece 
whose delicacy and tenderness of feeling 
were beautifully interpreted by the sing- 
ers, and “Spinning Song,” No. 2, by Dr. 
Edward O. Schaaf of Newark. Dr. 
Schaaf’s little piece, dedicated to Arthur 
Klein, is a very effective bravura num- 
ber, brilliant and colorful and sure to be- 
come popular as an encore number. 

Mr. Klein, the local soloist at the 1916 
Music Festival, is known as a young 
man of considerable ability. It is a pity 
that his program was chosen to display 
digital dexterity rather than poetic feel- 
ing. Praiseworthy mention should be 
made of J. McKinley Rose’s singing of 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 

P. 





Allentown Chorus in Attractive Program 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Nov. 9.—On Thurs- 
day evening the XL Girls’ Chorus ap- 
peared at the Lyric Theater before a 
large audience in a pleasing program un- 
der the efficient leadership of Esther 
Lee. The soloists were Lilla E. Saylor, 
pianist, and John W. Noble, tenor, of 
Philadelphia, formerly of this city, whose 
lyric voice was shown to the best ad- 
vantage in Rodolfo’s Narrative and in 
Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” “I Hear a Thrush at Eve”’ 
and “At Dawning.” The able accom- 
panist was Elmer E. Frederick. The 
work of the chorus was harmonious and 
reflected great credit on Miss Lee. 

M. D. M. 
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MME. LITTLEFIELD TO GIVE SONGS 
OF UNFAMILIAR FRENCH COMPOSER 


Boston Soprano’s Season Also 
Includes Debut with Oratorio 
Society 


BosTON, MaAss., Nov. 4.—Laura Little- 
field, the gifted soprano of this city, 
during a call of the MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative announced much that was 
interesting in the way of important en- 
gagements. At Christmas time Mrs. 
Littlefiela will make her initial bow to a 
Handel and Haydn Society audience, 
having been engaged to sing “The Mes- 
siah” twice with that organization, Dec. 
17. Another first appearance is her en- 
gagement with the Apollo Club of male 


singers, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, in 
April. 

The Boston Musical Union, a new 
choral body recently formed, with George 
Sawyer Dunham as its conductor, has en- 
gaged Mrs. Littlefield for the first con- 
cert, Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” to be sung 
in Jordan Hall, Feb. 5. 

Other appearances here will be at the 
season’s first concert of the MacDowell 
Club, Copley Hall, Dec. 13; a recital at 
the Hotel Vendome on Dec. 7 and at a 
concert given by Georges Longy in Jor- 
dan Hall in February, when the entire 
program will be devoted to the works of 
Jean Huré, a French composer, who is 
only slightly known in this country. This 
concert is the first of two to be given by 





Laura Littlefield, the Gifted Lyric So- 
prano of Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Longy, the second one to be equally 
unique, when the compositions of Charles 
Martin Loeffler will be presented, with 
Mme. Povla Frisch as the assisting solo- 
ist. 

Mrs. Littlefield has also a number of 
concert and oratorio engagements booked 
throughout New England, so that alto- 
gether her season will be one of unusual 
interest. W. H. L. 





HEAR GRACE BONNER WILLIAMS 


Women of Massachusetts Club Give Her 
Ovation at Annual Musicale 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 11.—Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, soprano, has begun what 
promises to be one of her busiest con- 
cert seasons. She appeared recently as 
principal soloist at the annual musicale 
of the Woman’s Club in Whitman, Mass., 
where she received an ovation for her 
artistic singing. 

Three of the principal societies of this 
city have enlisted her services this sea- 
son—the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor; the Apollo 
Club, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, and 
the People’s Choral Union, Frederick W. 
Wodell, conductor. 

Mrs. Williams’ Handel and Haydn en- 
vagement will be the Easter concert of 
that society, when “Elijah” will be sung. 
She will sing the solo soprano in the 
“Creation” with the People’s Choral 
Union, and her engagement with the 
Apollo Club is to be with the unique 
and peculiarly interesting concert of that 
club given in Jordan Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 21, when the program will 
consist of compositions solely from Bos- 
ton composers. W. Hz. L. 





Piano Recital and Chamber Music for 
Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO, Nov. 3.—The Saturday 
Club season opened with an afternoon 
recital, Oct. 21, by Tina Lerner, pianist. 
Her work was charming and her audi- 
ence was warm in appreciation. The 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
gave its second concert of the season in 
Sacramento, Wednesday evening. Here 
is an organization which bids fair to be 
known nationally. Its work as a unit 
is remarkable. The members are: Louis 
Persinger, first violin; Louis W. Ford, 
second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Horace Britt, violoncello; Gyula Ormay, 
piano; Elias M. Hecht, flute. L. M. F. 





Attractive Program for Newark’s Munic- 
ipal Orchestra 


NEwakK, N. J., Nov. 9.—An attractive 
program was offered by Supervisor Mart 
King at the free municipal orchestra 
concert in the auditorium of Garfield 
School last night. A particularly pleas- 
ing item was a group of three numbers 
for strings alone. Andrew Voss directed 
the orchestra, and Mrs. Inez Allen Pot- 
ter was the soprano soloist. Will A. 
Theuer was the accompanist. P. G. 








Kreisler Plays to Toledo Audience of 
Five Thousand 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler gave a recital at the Terminal Audi- 
torium Nov. 7 to an audience of about 
5000. Mr. Kreisler played a most ex- 
acting program wonderfully and added 
numerous encores. Carl Lamson was the 
splendid accompanist. The concert was 
on the Civic Music League course. 

E. E. O. 











LINCOLN PIANIST 
OF FINE TALENTS 
HEARD IN RECITAL 

















Herbert Schmidt, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Talented Pianist of 


LINCOLN, NEsB., Nov. 1.—An excellent 
piano recital was given recently by Her- 
bert Schmidt of Lincoln at the home of 
his former teacher, Mrs. Lura Schuler 


Smith. Mr. Schmidt studied with the 
eminent Swiss pianist, Rudolph Ganz, 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, and gave evidence of his maturity 
as a musician and of his splendid tech- 
nical equipment. He played a Beethoven 
Sonata, a Brahms Rhapsody and Capric- 
cio, Liszt’s “Petrarch” Sonett and num- 
bers by Ravel, Chopin, Debussy and 
Rudolph Ganz. His interpretations 
showed marked understanding and a fine 
sense of style. 


Omaha Society Presents Ballet with 


Chicago Symphony 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 3.—The Tuesday 
Musical Society last night presented the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, assisted by 
Margaret Jarman, contralto, and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, at the Brad- 
eis Theater. Every seat was filled. The 
success of the enterprise was due largely 
to Mrs. S. S. Caldwell, president of the 
society, and Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, chair- 
man of the program committee. The 
dancers, soloist and the orchestra, under 
Charles Elander, were all heartily ap- 
plauded. E. L. W. 





Neighborhood Symphony Gives First 


Sunday Concert 


The Neighborhood Symphony Society 
of New York opened its present season 
Sunday night, Nov. 5, with a concert in 
the Auditorium of the East Side House 
Settlement, Seventy-sixth Street and 
East River. The orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Jacques L. Gottlieb, gave an 
excellent program. The assisting artist 
was Enid Watkins, an attractive Amer- 





ican soprano, who sang with taste and 
understanding. Her group of songs by 
Dwight Fiske, the gifted young Amer- 
ican, with the composer at the piano, cap- 
tivated her audience. Both artists re- 


ceived a well deserved tribute of ap- 
plause. The East Side House Settle- 


ment announces a series of concerts by 
the Neighborhood Symphony Society and 
assisting artists, the first Sunday night 
of each month from November to June 
inclusive. 





MILLIONAIRE SEEKS ORGANIST 


Kodak Manufacturer, Offers 


Post to Courboin 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Charles M. 
Courboin, organist of the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y., has received 
a flattering offer from George Eastman, 
the millionaire kodak manufacturer of 
Rochester, to become his private organ- 
ist at a large salary, but so far has not 
accepted the proposition. Mr. Eastman 
heard Mr. Courboin play in the First 
Baptist Church of Rochester on Oct. 24 
before the Western New York Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, and was 
so impressed with his work that he im- 
mediately arranged to have Mr. Cour- 
boin visit him in Rochester and try out 
the $35,000 organ which he has in his 
home in that city. Mr. Courboin point- 
ed out some of the ways in which his or- 
gan could be improved and as a result 
Mr. Eastman made a special trip to 
Syracuse on Friday, Nov. 10, to listen to 
the First Baptist organ. 

Mr. Courboin played for Mr. Eastman 
and his party for an hour, and at the 
conclusion of the recital Mr. Eastman re- 
newed his offer. Mr. Courboin declined 
to take definite action as he is anxious to 
remain in his church work in Syracuse 
though he stated that he would be de- 
lighted to give a_ series of recitals 
through the year on the Eastman organ. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 14, Mr. Courboin 
gives the second of his series of three re- 
citals on the municipal organ in Spring- 
field, Mass., the first of which was at- 
tended by a very large audience. The 
second fall recital in his home church 
was given by Mr. Courboin on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 9. He was assisted by Wil- 
liam H. Thomas, tenor, Mildred Potter, 
contralto, and May E. Sandford, pianist. 


Eastman, 








Utica Baritone Transfers Activities to 
New York 


Henry Rowley, the prominent baritone, 
has located in New York and recently 
began his duties as soloist at the First 
Baptist Church of Plainfield, N. J., of 
which H. M. Case is the organist. The 
other members of the quartet are Leon- 
tine de Ahna, contralto; Decie Howell, 
soprano, and -Mr. Smith, of Plainfield, 
tenor. Mr. Rowley spent a number of 
years in Utica, where he held some of 
the finest church positions in the city, 
in addition to being a choral conductor 
of fine attainments. He will be heard in 


the concert and oratorio field in New 
York and adjacent towns during the 


season. 


SIX NATIONS SING 
“AMERICA” IN FRESNO 


Civic Chorus Unites Pro-Allies 
and Germans on Coast—To 
Support Symphony 


I'RESNO, CAL., Oct. 28. 
mans, Armenians, Mexicans 
considerable number of native 
Americans took part in the first “Com- 
munity Sing” at California Playground 
last Saturday night under the direction 
of John Henry Lyon, director of music in 
the public Fully a thousand 
persons were in the circle of choristers. 
The favorite songs were “America,” 
“Star Spangled Banner” and plantation 
melodies, which were sung with zest and 
enthusiasm. Automobiles drawn up in 
the rear threw their lights on the song 
books and a huge bonfire illuminated the 
scene. This songfest was so successful 
that the supervisors plan them as a regu- 
lar feature at the seven playgrounds. 

Rehearsals of the Fresno Symphony 
Orchestra will begin in a few weeks, 
plans for its organization having been 
under way since early fall. A number 
of prominent business men are giving 
financial backing and success is assured. 
Karl Towner will be conductor and Will 
Hays concertmaster. Forty musicians 
have been secured. A committee of five 
has been appointed to perfect the organi- 
zation of the Association, which will sup- 
port the orchestra. The committee mem- 
bers are Wiley M. Giffen, A. O. Warner, 
Mrs. Katherine Caldwell Riggs, Mrs. 
Arch Jack and Earl Towner. 

Bell T. Ritchie, soprano, president of 
the Fresno Musical Club, gave a delight- 
ful song recital Thursday evening. 

M. L. H. 


—Russians, Ger- 
Italians, 
and a 


schools. 





Marie Kaiser Booked for Spring Tour 
of Minneapolis Symphony 


Walter Anderson of New York has 
hooked Marie Kaiser for a spring tour 
of eight weeks with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
director. Inasmuch as this orchestra 
‘our includes many of the large festi- 
vals in the Middle West and West, this 
is an important engagement for the 
young soprano. Miss Kaiser has already 
appeared in one hundred concerts on the 
Idison “tone test” tour. 


Alfred Kastner Arrives for Concerts and 
Teaching 


Among the new arrivals in this coun- 
try last week was Alfred Kastner, harp- 
ist of the Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don. This is Mr. Kastner’s first visit to 
America in twelve years. This time he 
intends making America his permanent 
residence and devote most of his time to 
concerts, although he intends also to 
accept a limited class of pupils. 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Margaret Romaine, a pupil of Elea- 
nore McLellan, opens in the title role of 
“Her Soldier Boy” at the Astor Theater, 
New York, on Nov. 20. Miss Romaine 
has appeared successfully at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, and later will return to 
complete her contract there. 

* * * 

Cosby Dansby Morris has opened her 
studio at 270 West Ninety-third Street 
with an unusually talented class. Mrs. 
Morris was formerly of the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
where her pupils appeared in frequent 
individual recitals with success. Mrs. 
Morris states that her class at present 
includes an extraordinary gifted student 
in the person of Audray Stufer, ten years 
of age. Little Audray possesses a won- 
derful gift of absolute pitch, being able 
to tell every tone in two or three dis- 
cords played simultaneously. She pos- 
sesses an inner artistic feeling that is 
wonderful, Mrs. Morris says, in a child 
of her age. She will appear in an in- 
dividual recital at the close of the season. 


Mrs. Morris’s class also includes a num- 
ber of advanced students of excellent 
promise. 

ok aK * 

Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto, pupil 
of Anne Stevenson, left New York on 
Nov. 8 for St. Louis to fill three engage- 
ments with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Nov. 12, at St. Louis, Nov. 13 at 
Columbia, Mo., and Nov. 16 at Kansas 
City. 

* * * 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist-pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky, is beginning a busy 
concert season. She will appear in Meri- 
den, Conn., on Nov. 13, in Holyoke, Mass., 
on Nov. 14, in Westfield, Mass., on Nov. 
11, in Waterbury, Conn., on Nov. 21, in 
Wallingford, Conn., on Nov. 23, in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Dec. 3, in New 
York City, Carnegie Hall on Dec. 11. Miss 
Shepherd has already sung with great 
success at the following places: Nov. 7, 
in Mauch Chunk, Pa., Nov. 8, in Lehigh- 
ton, Pa., Nov. 9, in Lansford, Pa., and 
Nov. 10, in Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Margaret Whitaker, a young violinist, 
appeared at Chickering Hall, New York, 


on Nov. 8. 
ok a os 


Bert E. Williams gave an organ recital 
at Lutheran Church, Charleston, W. Va., 
recently. 

* * * 

Wallmeyer Russell, pianist, and Mrs. 
Romaine Russell, soprano, gave a joint 
recital recently at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

* * * 


“La Gioconda” was given by the Na- 
tional Opera Company at the Metropoli- 
tan Theater, Newark, N. J., on Nov. 6. 

* * * 


At Wilmington, Del., pupils of Mrs. 
Eleanor Girton Kemery, contralto solo- 
ist of Grace Methodist Church, gave a 
recital recently. 

* * 

Herbert Goode of Atlanta, Ga., pian- 
ist, has been engaged as organist and 
choir director by the Ansburg Lutheran 
Church in Winston-Salem, N. C. 

* * * 


The Jersey City Music Festival Asso- 
ciation is to be incorporated this winter 
and have its spring concerts in May 
under the association thus formed. 

* * * 


The first of the season’s University 
Club concerts was given at the Court 
Theater, Wheeling, W. Va., by Frieda 
Hempel, Pasquale Amato and David 
Hochstein on Oct. 30. 

* * * 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra gave the first of a series of concerts 
under the auspices of the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce and the 
music club on Nov. 3. 

oa * +* 


The first students’ recital of the sea- 
son was given at the European Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore, Oct. 30. Students under 
Director Weinreich, Joseph Imbrogulio 
and Julius Zech appeared. 

* * K 


Richard Gilmore Appel, M.A., the or- 
ganist and instructor in church music in 
the Cambridge Theological Seminary, 
gave a free organ recital at St. John’s 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., on Oct. 30. 

* * * 


The New England Conservatory Or- 
chestra, of Boston, George W. Chadwick, 
conductor, gave the first concert of its 
sixteenth season in Jordan Hall, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 8, assisted by Guy Maier, ’15, 
pianist. 

* a * 

Judson W. Mather, organist Plymouth 
Church, Seattle, Wash., gave his second 
free recital of the season Nov. 5. He was 
assisted by Gwendolyn Geary, soprano, 
member of the Standard Grand Opera 
Company. 

* *x * 

Ellen Yerrington, who was a pupil of 
Mme. Carrefio in Vienna, and recently 
of Boston, has joined the faculty of the 
Salem College music department, in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Another addition 
is Louise Siddall. 

* * + 

The opening entertainment in the 
Teachers’ Club course of Rockville, Conn., 
was given on Noy. 10. The trio com- 
prised Timothee Adamowski, violinist; 
Mme. Szumowska, pianist, and Joseph 
Adamowski, ’cellist. 

* ” * 


Homer Humphrey, of the faculty, gave 
an organ recital at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, in Jor- 
dan Hall on Monday evening, Oct. 30. 
The program was complimentary to the 
students and guests. 

a * aa 


Lenna Landes, soprano, the newly ap- 
pointed supervisor of music in the Senn 
High School, Chicago, is planning a 
series of monthly musicales for the stu- 
dents. Arthur Fraser, pianist, is the 
first artist presented. 

$s s 


Bertha Hartwing won the free schol- 
arship of the d’Alessio Conservatory of 
Music, of Tacoma, Wash., for piano play- 
ing at the recent examination, and Lesta 
Lancaster won the scholarship for violin 
pare. Both girls are from Auburn. 

e first prize, a silver medal, was 
awarded to Vivian Baily. 
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At a recent concert of the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club, Tacoma, Wash., a delightful 
program was given by Albany Ritchie, 
concertmaster of the Seattle Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Mrs. Ritchie accom- 
panied at the piano. 

— =. 2 

Mrs. Florence Turner Maley, formerly 
of Jersey City, N. J., sang at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Jersey City Woman’s 
Club. She presented a group of songs 
for children, her own composition, play- 
ing her own accompaniments. 

* * * 

The Brockton Philharmonic Orchestra, 
George Sawyer Dunham, conductor, of 
Brockton, Mass., gave the first concert of 
this season in that city on Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 16. Florence L. Ferrell, so- 
prano, was the assisting soloist. 

* ok * 

The Musical Art Society of New York 
City, of which Frank Damrosch is con- 
ductor, has engaged Merle Alcock, 
mezzo-soprano, for the solo parts for 
that voice in “The Blessed Damosel,” to 
be given in New York on Dec. 19. 

* * * 


Supervisor of Music A. W. Smith of 
Huntington, Mass., has inaugurated a 
system of violin instruction in connec- 
tion with the music course in the public 
schools. He already has a class of fif- 
teen pupils in the Russell schools. 

* * * 

At the song recital given bv the Rev. 
Francis Auriemma in St. Antoninus’ 
Church, Newark, N. J., on Nov. 9, one 
of the numbers was a new “Ave Maria” 
for voice, violin and organ, by Luigi 
Tutela, a Newark violinist and teacher. 

American songs featured the program 
by Richard Smith Davis, baritone, in 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Nov. 3. 
Chadwick, Borowski, Ware, Homer and 
MacFayden were represented on the pro- 
gram. Robert Ambrosius, ’cellist, was 
assisting artist. ‘ 

Marie Kaiser, soprano, was guest ar- 
tist in the Ziegfeld Theater, Nov. 4, for 
the Chicago Musical College. Her pro- 
gram included German, French and Eng- 
lish songs. Novelloss’ “The Little Damo- 
zel” was an interesting number, excel- 
lently interpreted. 

* * * 

Mrs. Henrietta Foster Wescott, who is 
president of the Jersey City Musicians’ 
Society, was the soprano soloist at both 
the Sunday evening and the Monday noon 
services at old St. Paul’s Church in New 
York on the occasion of its 150th anni- 
versary celebration. | A ° 


The Hinshaw Conservatory of Music 
of Chicago, which specializes in Chau- 
tauqua and lyceum work, has signed 
contracts for four new companies com- 
posed of pupils in the conservatory to go 
out with the Central Chautauqua for the 
lyceum season beginning Oct. 17, 1917. 


In a recent faculty recital at the Sher- 
wood Music School of Chicago, Georgia 
Kober played piano pieces by MacDowell, 
Cyril Scott and William H. Sherwood. 
Mme. Else Harthen-Arendt and David 
Duggan sang a tenor-contralto duet from 
Cadman’s “Morning of the Year.” 


At a meeting of the Fairmont Choral 
Society, of Fairmont, W. Va., the officers 
which were elected at the organization of 
the society were reélected as follows: 
President, Lamar C. Satterfield; vice- 
president, W. D. Barrington; treasurer, 
L. H. Randall; secretary, Edna Jacobs. 


The Newark (N. J.) Music Festival 
Association has announced three con- 
certs for next season, to be given in the 
First Regiment Armory on May 1, 2 and 
8. The soloists engaged so far are Mary 
Garden, soprano, and Eugen Ysaye, vio- 
linist. A third soloist is still to be 
chosen. pe 


At the last meeting of the Woman’s 
Music Club, Spartanburg,’ S. C., plans 
were completed for the first winter con- 
cert by Kitty Cheatham. on Nov. 20. 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor was dis- 
cussed, studied, and later an arrange- 
ment of it was given by Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Guerrant. 


Montgomery Lynch has been engaged 
as choir director and Mrs. Lynch as or- 

anist of the First M. E. Church, Seattle, 

ash. Piano pupils of Nina Elliott, as- 
sisted by Enid Mackay and Olive Hens- 
ley, violin pupils of Ruth Pepper, ap- 
peared in recital at Seattle Nov. 3. 

* * * 


Dorothea Sandmann of Huntington, 
W. Va., gave a pupils’ recital at her 
studio recently. Those who appeared 
were Ida Coffman, Gladys Howell, Lucille 
Rife, Marguerite Moore, Virginia Kin- 
ney, Virginia Ranson, Fay Douthat, 
Helen Fisher, Mrs. Georgia Dunne 
Hardy and Marie Hibner. 


* * * 


Bennington, Vt., gave its first High 
School concert on Nov. 10. The High 
School Chorus, Boys’ Glee Club and Girls’ 
Glee Club, assisted by the High School 
Orchestra, gave the program. The ac- 
companist was Miss Suter and the solo- 
ist, Mrs. Emerson. Bessie B. Kinner is 
the supervisor of music. 

* * &* 


The first of a series of six recitals 
to be given by members of the faculty 
in the department of music took place on 
Oct. 31 in John M. Greene Hall, at North- 
ampton, Mass. Esther Dale, instructor 
in the department, and Prof. Wilson T. 
Moog, Arthur W. Locke and Roy D. W. 


Welch gave the recital. 
* ce * 


At Newark, N. J., on Nov. 2, Cowen’s 
cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” was given 
by the choir of the Clinton Avenue Re- 
formed Church, under the direction of 
James Philipson, organist. The soloists 
were May Korb, soprano; Phena Baker, 
contralto; Ernest A. Burkhardt, tenor, 
and Elmer E. Ross, bass. 

* * * 


At the recent autumn meeting of the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
Mrs. Dora Becker Shaffer played violin 
solos, and the Apollo Male Quartet sang. 
The Apollo Quartet gave its annual re- 
cital in the First Reformed Church of 
Irvington on Nov. 8. The program con- 
sisted of “Songs of Love and Humor.” 

* * * 


At the Troy (N. Y.) Music Study 
Club’s first meeting the program was de- 


’ voted to Beethoven. A paper on the com- 


poser was read by Mrs. Annie Hagen 

Buell and the musical illustrations were 

given by Margaret Wolff, Marianna Carl, 

Gertrude Cowen and Ellen Freeman, pi- 

anists, and Florence McManus, violinist. 
* * &* 


Mme. Florence Mulford is to be the 
soloist for the first of this season’s in- 
vitation concerts by the Jersey City 
Woman’s Choral Society, of which Arthur 
D. Woodruff is conductor, and Lucy Nel- 
son, president. This concert will take 
place Jan. 12, and the 100 members of 
the chorus are holding weekly rehearsals 
in preparation. 

ok * 

A concert was given in Newark, N. J., 
on Nov. 2 by the combined choirs of the 
Clinton Avenue Baptist Church and the 
Fifth Baptist Church. Participating 
were Mrs. Herbert Smith, Catherine 
Robinson, Mary Potter, Ethel Lacy, Marie 
Marr, Herbert Shulte, John B. Hamilton, 
William C. Buermann, Martin H. Weid- 
man and George Bambridge. 

* * * 


A program of music given at a meet- 
ing of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
of the Irving School, Tacoma, Wash., in- 
cluded piano solos by Sofia Schultz and 
Elizabeth Hagen; a trio by Ludwig Rey, 
Norma d’Allessio and Lizst d’Allessio; 
piano solo by Florence Darland, and cor- 
net solo by Sewell F. Snyppe of the 
Puget Sound Conservatory. 

s: ££ & 


The Eastern Maine Musical Associa- 
tion held its annual business meeting for 
the election of officers at Bangor, Me., 
on Oct. 30. The following officers were 
elected: President, Hon. F. O. Beal; 
vice-president, M. H. Andrews; clerk and 
treasurer, Sarah P. Emery; directors, 
Hon. F. O. Beal, M. H. Andrews, J. M. 
Bright, Henry O. Pierce, Howard Corn- 
ing, Harold Hinckley and A. W. Sprague. 

* * * 


Broadening of the membership of the 
New England Conservatory Alumni As- 
sociation of Boston, Mass., is announced 
in the autumn number of the Conserva- 
tory Magazine-Review, which has re- 
cently appeared. Heretofore only gradu- 
ates have been eligible to the associa- 
tion, but by constitutional amendment 
passed last June former students who 
have had at least two full years’ work 
at the New England Conservatory may 
be admitted to membership. The Maga- 
zine-Review urges all former pupils who 
are eligible to apply for application 
blanks to the financial secretary of the 
association, F. Otis Drayton, at 295 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


James Westley White, basso cantante 
of Boston, Mass., is making a successful 
Southern tour. He is himself a South- 
erner by birth. He appeared before the 
new Arts Club in Washington, D. C., re- 
cently, and with the Woman’s Club in 
Richmond, Va., and under the auspices of 
the Wednesday Musical Club of Peters- 
burg, Va. 


* * * 


A song recital was given by Anna 
Rosalie Bork-Smith, contralto, recently 
at Rochester, N. Y. The Lehmann cycle, 
“In a Persian Garden,” was presented 
by the Asbury Quartet, composed of 
Mrs. C. C. Williams, soprano; Mrs. E. A. 
Smith, Anna Rosalie Bork-Smith, con- 
traltos; Frank Trapp, tenor; Fred Muel- 
ler, basso; Mrs. Edwin C. Armbrust at 
the piano. 

* * * 

A program of songs by John Prindle 
Scott, including four new compositions, 
was presented at the Country Life Ex- 
position, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City, on the afternoon of Nov. 15. 
The singers were Louise Day, soprano; 
Florence Bucklin Scott, contralto; Joseph 
Mathieu, tenor; Raymond Loder, bari- 
tone; assisted by Marion Tryon Ransier, 
pianist, with the composer playing the 
accompaniments. 

* * * 

Frances Nevin gave an interpretative 
analysis of Wagner’s music-drama “Lo- 
hengrin” in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Bancroft, Worcester, Mass., on Monday 
afternoon, Oct. 30. Miss Nevin’s talk 
was illustrated by John Hermann Loud 
at the piano. This was the first of two 
recitals, the second occurring on Nov. 6 
at the same hour, when the “Die Meister- 
singer” was similarly treated. 

* *¢ & 


A recent meeting of the Woman’s 
Club of East Orange contained a lecture 
by Josephine Thorp on “Songs of Our — 
Earliest Inhabitants and Settlers,” with 
violin illustrations. Alice Quinby was 
the accompanist. At the recent recep- 
tion of the Charlotte Emerson Brown 
Club in the same city, the musical pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. Edwin T. 
Murdoch. Florence Eckert, soprano, 
sang two groups of songs, and Stanley 
Doty gave piano numbers. 


* * * 


A “musicale complimentairé” was 
given recently by the Fifth Avenue M. E. 
Church of Montgomery, Ala., under the 
direction of John Proctor Mills. Those 
taking part were Mr. Mills, baritone; the 
Kimbrough Quartet, Phyliss Smith, pian- 
ist, and Howard Foster, tenor. Mr. Mills 
also had charge of a “get-together” pro- 
gram at the West End parsonage of the 
church, in which little Horace Foster, 
Inez and Claudia Thombs, Mayme Lee 
Walker, Helen Burge and Annie Black- 
main took part. 

* 2¢¢ 


The following pupils of Hiram Tuttle, 
Tacoma baritone and director of the 
Standard Grand Opera Company of 
Seatle, gave a splendid program at Mr. 
Tuttle’s studio in the Temple of Music, 
Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 1: Mrs. Clara 
Mighell Lewis, Ruth Fangsrud, Edith 
Moody, Mrs. Ethel Parker, Herbert 
Wells, Daniel Simmons, Lucile Bunce, 
Fay Rittenhouse Miller, Elizabeth Stall- 
man, Vera Reed, Jenny Johnson, Elekta 
Havel, Paul Wilson, Mrs. Sidney Ander- 
son, Doris Van House, Zola McCaughin 
and Mrs. Katherine Appleton. 

* * * 


James P. Dunn, organist of one of 
Jersey City’s churches, had a large part 
in a recent program at Wanamaker’s, 
New York. He played several organ 
numbers and one of his pupils, Leah 
Keith, gave a piano recital. Others on 
the program were Irene McCabe and 
John Ingram, soprano and violin. The 
soprano sang four of Mr. Dunn’s com- 
positions, “The Bitterness of Love.” 
“Till I Wake,” “Myosotis” and “Love’s 
Pledge.” Mr. Dunn played a “Chanson 
Passione,” by himself, and the pianist 
played his “Tarentella.”’ 


Mrs. Camilla Stieg Treible, of York, 
Pa., presented one of her advanced 
pupils, Hilda Lichtenberger, in a recent 
recital. A pleasing concert was given 
in the Hopewell Presbyterian Church, 
East Hopewell township, by the York 
Y. M. C. A. Male Chorus, Urban H. 
Hershey, director. Features of the even- 
ing’s program were several solos by Mur- 
ray E. Ness and Alfred T. Scarborough, 
tenors, and H. A. Bailey, baritone: piano 
solo by Mr. Hershey. The following 
piano pupils of H. Naomi Wolf played 
at a recital given recently: Regina 
Moul, Marguerite Wolf, William Moul, 
Mildred Wise, Lovina Berkheimer, Fran- 
ces Berkheimer, Maggie Miller, Daniel 
Jackson, Margaret Brenneman, Harold 
Moul, Pear! Lillich and Nellie Spahr. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS | 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence—Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 21; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 28; New 
York (Hotel Astor), Dec. 1. 

Alcock, Bechtel—Jersey City, Nov. 23. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Farmington, N. H., 
Dec. 1. 

Barstow, Vera—Boston, Nov. 23. 


Bauer, Harold—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 18; New York (Waldorf-Astoria), 
Nov. 23. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Rockford, IIl., 
Nov. 23. 

Beddoe, Mabel—New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Nov. 238; Brooklyn, Nov. 26; New 


Haven, Conn., Dec. 3. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Summit, N. J., Nov. 28. 

Behrends, Cecile—New York (4£olian Hall), 
Nov. 20. 

Biggs, Richard Keys—Boston 
Club), Dec. 3. 

Bogert, Walter—New York City, Nov. 25. 

Brenner, Orina Elizabeth—Brooklyn, Nov. 
19; Forest City, Pa., Nov. 20; Loch Haven, 
Pa., Nov. 23; McKeesport, Pa., Nov. 24; East 
Imperial, Pa., Nov. 25; Fairview, W. Va., 
Nov. 27; Clarksburg, W. Va., Nov. 29; Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., Dec. 2. 

Brown, Eddy—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 29. 

Boshko, Natalie and Victoria—New York 
(4£olian Hall), Nov. 30. 

Buckhout, Mme.—Brooklyn, Nov. 23; 
Poughkeepsie, Nov. 28; Bloomfield, N. J., Dec. 
5; New York, Dec. 9. 

Braslau, Sophie—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 24, 26. 

Butler, Harold L.—Tonganoxie, Kan., Nov. 


(Harvard 


20; McLouth, Kan., Nov. 21; Eudora, Kan., 
Nov. 22. 
Cadman, Charies Wakefield—-Shreveport, 


La., Nov. 18: Waco, Tex., Nov. 22; Houston, 
Tex., Nov. 25; Kansas City, Dec. 1. 
Carter, Marion—New York City, Nov. 19. 
Cheatham, Kitty—Spartansburg, S. C., Nov. 
20 (Converse College); Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 
afternoon (Witherspoon Hall); Pottstown, 
Pa., evening (High School). 


Christie, Winifred—Morgantown, W. Va., 
Nov. 20; New York, Nov. 25; New York, 
Nov. 27. 

Clark, Charles W.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 24. 


Cochran, Eleanore—St. Louis, Nov. 21; Jer- 
sey City, Nov. 29. 

Cole, Ethel Cave—Philadelphia, Dec. 3. 

Cooper, Jean—Kansas City, Nov. 16. 


Cooper, Charles—New York, Nov. 25 
(A£olian Hall). 
Copeland, George—New York (olian 


Hall), Nov. 21; Boston, Nov. 28. 

Cornell, Louis—New York (£olian Halli), 
Nov. 20. 

Craft, Marcella—Minneapolis, Nov. 18; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 23. 

Culp, Juliaa—New York 
Nov. 28. 

Dadmun, Royal—Detroit, Nov. 21. 

Del Valle, Loretta—Huntington, Pa., Nov. 


(Carnegie Hall), 


La apenas, Pa., Nov. 21; Harrisburg, Pa., 
200.4. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem. — Poughkeepsie, 
Nov. 20 


De Tréville, Yvonne—Cleveland, Nov. 27; 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 29; Cincinnati, Nov. 30; De- 
troit, Dec. 1. 

Dubinsky, Viadimir—New York (Princess 
Theater), Nov. 26. 

Durno, Jeanette—Chicago (Illinois The- 
ater), Dec. 3. 

Ecker, Joseph—Boston, Mass., Nov. 19. 

Edvina, Madame—Calgary, Nov. 20; Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 23. 

Fischer, Adelaide — Williamsport, Pa., 
Nov. 30. 

Franken, Antoinette—New York (A#olian 
Hall), Nov. 27. 

Friedberg, Cari—New York, Nov. 19. 

Frisch, Povia—Sewickley, Pa., Nov. 20; 
Detroit, Nov. 22; Chicago recital, Nov. 26; 
Dec. 1 on tour with St. Louis Symphony. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (A#olian 
Hall), Nov. 27. 

Garrison, Mabel—Baltimore, Nov. 21. 

Gerhardt, Elena—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 6 

Gideon, Henry L.—Boston (Steinert Hall), 
Nov. 18: Malden, Nov. 22; Boston (Steinert 
Hall), Nov. 25; St. Albans, Vt., Nov. 27; 
Lynn (morning), Nov. 29; Brooklyn (night), 
Nov. 29; Boston (Steinert Hall), Dec. 2; Bos- 
ton (Union Park Forum), Dec. 3. 

Gilbert, Harry—New York, Nov. 28 and 
Dee, 5, 7. 

Glenn, Wilfred—Poughkeepsie, N. _ Y., 
Nov. 20; Buffalo (Guido Chorus), Nov. 23; 'To- 
ledo, Nov. 24. 
me Alma—New York (Carnegie Hall), 

ov. 23. 

Gotthelf, Claude—Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21, 
Cleveland, Nov. 22; New York, Nov. 29; 
epepoonet, R. I., Dec. 1; Amesbury, Mass., 

ec. 4. 

Gow, Margaret—Somerville, Mass., Nov. 21. 

Graham, Mildred—Springfield, Mass., Nov. 


26. 

Gray, Lhevinne—East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 
20; Alton, Ill., Nov. 22. . 

Guilbert, .Yvette—New York (Maxine El- 
liott Theater), Nov. 19, 24, 26; Dec. 1, 8, 15, 
22, 29; Sunday evenings, Dec. 3, 10, 17, 31. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—New York (Comedy 
Theater), Dec. 5. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Nov. 23, 
26; Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 3. 

Hamlin, George—Chicago, Nov. 18 and 25; 
New York (A®olian Hall), Nov. 28. 

Harris, George, Jr.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Dec. 1; Andover, Mass., Dec. 4; Boston 
(Steinert Hall), Dec. 6. 

Harrison, Margaret—Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 
3; Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 4. 

Hartman, Arthur—New York (Comedy The- 
ater), Nov. 26. 


peseseere, Marguerite—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
ec. 1. 
Havens. Raymond—Lincoln, Mass., Nov. 


17; Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 22; Gardner, Me., 
Dec. 1; Branford, Conn., Dec. 4. 

Hemenway, Harriet Sterling — Beverly, 
Mass., Nov. 26. 

Hemus, Percy—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 20. 

Heyward. Lilllan—Brooklyn (Arion Soci- 
ety), Nov. 26. 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Vv. Nov. 20. 


Hochstein, David—New York (Comedy The- 
ater), Nov. 19. 

Hoffman, Llora—Galveston, Tex., Nov. 23. 

Holt, Gertrude—Pawtucket, R. I., Nov. 21. 

Holterhoff, Leila—New York, Nov. 27. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Detroit, 
Nov. 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 22: New York, 
Nov. 29; Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 1; Amesbury, 
Mass., Dec. 4. 

Ingram, Frances—Chicago, Nov. 21. 

Jefferds, Geneva—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 238. 

Kaiser, Marie—Richmond, Mo., Nov. 20; 
Higginsville, Mo., Nov. 21; Winsor, Mo., Nov. 
22; Warrensburg, Mo., Nov. 23; Atchison, 
Kan., Nov. 24: Topeka, Nov. 27; Chanute, 
Nov. 28; Independence, Kan., Nov. 29; Em- 
poria, Nov. 30; Osborn, Kan., Dec. 2. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Beaver Dam, Wis., 
Nov. 17, 18; Dubuque, Ia., Nov. 19; Freeport, 
Ill., Nov. 20; Maysville, Ky., Nov. 21, 22; 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 23, Dec. 7. 


Kreisler, Fritz—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 19. 
Lada—Newark, N. J., Nov. 20; Richmond 


and Roanoke, Va., Nov. 28; Charlotte, N. C., 
Dec. 2. 
Littlefield, Laura—Danvers, Mass., Nov. 28. 


Liewellyn, Vida—Monticello, Ill., Nov. 21; 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 23 

Luckstone, Isadore—New York (Comedy 
Theater), Nov. 22. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—New York 


(A£olian Hall), Nov. 21. 

Matzenauer. Mme. Margarete—New 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 22. 

Mertens, Alice Louise—Jersey City, N. J., 
Nov. 21; Binghamton, N. Y., Dec. 4. 

Miller, Christine—Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 21; 
Chicago (Orchestra Hall), Nov. 27; Stough- 
ton, Wis., Nov. 28. 

Miller. Reed—New York, Nov. 28. 

Morse, Jeska Swartz—Tour of Northeast, 
Nov. 20-Dec. 29. 

Northrup, Grace—New York 
Hall), Dec. 6. 

Novaes, Giomar—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 22. 

Ornstein, Leo—Brandon, Nov. 19; New York 


York 


(Carnegie 


(AZolian Hall), Nov. 25; Jamestown, N. Y., 
Nov. 29. 

te Charlotte—Providence, R. a 
Nov. 28. 


Pelton-Jones, Frances—Greencastle, Ind. 
(DePauw University), Nov. 18: Chicago, Nov. 
21; Evanston, Ill., Nov. 25; Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 1. 

Persinger, Louis—Stockton, Cal., Dec. 2. 

Powell, John—New York (/®£olian Hall), 
Nov. 18; Boston, Nov. 28. 

Purdy, Constance—Meadville, Pa., Dec. 4. 

Reardon. George Warren—Malone, N. Y., 
Nov. 21; Ogdensburg, N. Y., Nov. 22; Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Nov. 23. 

Reuter, Rudolph—Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 21; 
Chicago, Dec. 1. 

Roberts, Emma—Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 21; 
New York (4£olian Hall), Nov. 23. 

Robinson, Carol—New York (Comedy The- 
ater), Nov. 20. 

Rogers, Frances—Brooklyn, Nov. 20; New 
York (Comedy Theater), Nov. 22; New York 
(A£olian Hall), Nov. 23. 

Ruegger, Elsa—Grass Valley, Cal., Nov. 21; 
Salinas, Nov. 29: Hollister, Dec. 3. 

Sandby, Herman—Chicago, Nov. 29. 

Schelling, Ernest—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 25. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 30 


Schofield, Edgar—Calgary, Nov. 20; Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 23. 

Schutz, Christine—Rome, N. Y., Nov. 20; 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 28. 

Schwahn, Bertram—Philadelphia, Nov. 23. 


Seaale. Oscar—Omaha, Neb.. Nov. 19. 

Sembrich. Marcella—New York (Carnegie 
Hall). Nov. 21. 

Seydel. Irma—Mansfield, Mass., Nov. 20; 
Somerville, M*ss., Nov. 21: Boston, Nov. 26: 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 3: New Bedford, 
Mass., Dec. 4: Fall River, Mass., Dec. 5. 

Sliker, J. Ellsworth—Washington, N. J., 
Nov. 21: Stroudsburg, Pa., Dec. 5. 

Spalding, Albert.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 18: New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 19; Altoona, Pa., Nov. 21; Middletown, 
O., Nov. 23: Cleveland. Nov. 24; Harvard 
University, Nov. 27: New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 29; Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 1; New 
York (®olian Hall). Dec. 2. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Nov. 20; Richmond. Va., Nov. 22: Balti- 
more, Md., Nov. 24; Philadelphia, Nov. 27; 


et Psat Dec. 2; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
ec. 4. 
Sundelius, Marie—New York (Astor), 
Nov. 28. 
Tslanina, Princess—Shreveport, La., Nov. 
18: Viger. Tex., Nov. 22; Houston, Tex., 
NOV, ° 


Van der Veer, Nevada—New York, Nov. 28. 
Van Viiet, Cornelius—Minneapolis, Dec. 1. 
White, Roderick—New York (A®olian Hall), 


Nov. 23. 
Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, Nov. 21 
(Apollo Club): Brockton, Mass., Nov. 28; 


Branford, Conn., Dec. 4 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Club—Stoneham,. Mass., Nov. 21; 
Boston, Nov. 22: Roxbury. Mass., Nov. 23; 
ee Mass., Nov. 24; Somerville, Mass., 
Yov. 


“Biltmore Musicale—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (morning), Dec. 1. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
Concerts (Carnegie Hall). Nov. 30; Dec. 2. 

Boston Sextet Club—Hudson Falls, N. Y., 
Nov. 20. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Oak Park, 
Nov. 20: Milwaukee, Nov. 27; Orchestra Hall, 
Nov. 30: Milwaukee, Dec, 4. 

Cincinnati cermgneny Orchestra—Cincin- 


nati, Nov. 24, 

Criterion Quartet—Brooklyn, Nov. 19; 
Malone. N. Y.. Nov. 21: Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Nov. 22; Potsdam. N. Y., Nov. 23; Maple- 


wood, N. J.: Chaminade Club of Brooklyn. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet—Brooklyn, 
Nov. 25. 

Evening Mail Concert—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 22. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Milwaukee, Nov. 18; 
-Chicago, Nov. 21: Decatur, TIll., Nov. 22: 


Svrinefield. Nov. 24: New York, Nov. 28; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 29: Greenfield, Mass., Dec. 1: Wil- 
liamstown, Mass... Dec. 2. 

Knelsel Qua-tet—Chicago. Nov. 19: Madi- 
son, Wis., Nov. 20: New Yor (Harris The- 
ater), Nov. 26: Boston, Nov. 28. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandler)—lLos Angeles, Cal., Nov. 
17, 18: Dec. 1. 2, 15, 16. 

Mannes, David and 
(7Molian Hall). Nov. 21. 

Margulies Trio—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 21. 

Markel Monday Morning Musicale—New 
York (Hotel Plaza), Dec. 11. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minn- 
eapolis, Nov. 19, 26; Dec. 1, 3, 15, 29; Young 
People’s Concert, Dec. 8. ; 


Clara—New York 


New Chamber Music Society—Summit, N. 
J., Nov. 28. 
People’s Symphony Concerts — New York 


(Washington Irving High School), Nov. 24. 
Philharmonic Society of New York—(Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 24, 26. 
Russian Symphony Orchestra—Burlington, 


Vt., Nov. 18; Warren, Pa., Nov. 20; Franklin, 
Pa., Nov. 21; Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 22; 
Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 23: Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Nov. 24; Marietta, O., Nov. -24: Huntington, 
W. Va., Nov. 25; Norfolk, Va., Nov. 27; 


Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 28; Roanoke, Va., Nov. 


29; Spartanburg, N. C., Nov. 30; Charlotte, 
N. C., Dec. 2; New York, Dec. 3. 

San Carlo Grand Opera Company—Wichita, 
Kan., Nov. 18-20; Hutchinson, Kan., Nov. 21- 
22; Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 23-24. 

Saslavsky Quartet—New York (.®olian 
Hall), Nov. 20. 

Sinsheimer Quartet — New York (Ethical 


Culture School), Nov. 23: Rumford Hall, New 


York, Nov. 25. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Nov. 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26; East St. Louis, IIl., 
Nov. 28; St. Louis, Dec. 1, 2, 3. 

Symphony Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 18; (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 19; (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 23, 25; 
(Lolian Hall), Nov. 24-26. 

Tuesday Salon — New York (Sherry’s), 
(Soloists, Mme. Edvina, Emilio De Gogorza, 
Dorothy Baeseler, Willem WillekKe). 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—Brooklyn, 
Nov. 19, 21, 26. 

Younq People’s Symphony Concert—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 18. 

Zoeliner Quartet—Oxford, O., Nov. 18; 
Athens, O., Nov. 20; Detroit, Mich., Nov. 21; 
Monroe, Mich., Nov. 22; Carbondale, Ill., Nov. 
23; Maryville, Mo., Nov. 24; St. Joseph, Mo., 
Nov. 27. 





SPREADING THE LOVE OF 
GOOD MUSIC IN MEMPHIS 


Beethoven Club Working Through Pub- 
lic Schools for a Wider Appreci- 
ation of the Art 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 11.—Through 
its public schools’ music committee, the 
Beethoven Club of Memphis is paving the 
way for a greater and more widespread 
appreciation of good music in this city. 
‘he committee works with the social cen- 
ter committees of the schools also, thus 
reaching and interesting the parents as 
well as the children. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the city superintendent of schools by Mrs. 
Jason Walker, chairman of the schools 
music committee, for a series of concerts 
to be given monthly in the auditoriums 
of the high and grammar schools this 
winter. Different members of her com- 
mittee have charge of the programs. One 
especially interesting program will be 
that of organ music arranged by Enoch 
Walton. 

The first of the series was given this 
month at the Central High School. The 
High School Trio played one number and 
all the pupils joined in a national air, 
while several gifted local musicians added 
to a beautiful program. Susie De Shaze 
and Elizabeth Pittman played piano; 
Mrs. Kathryn Seay Falls, violin, and 
Mrs. David Griffith sang. N. N. O. 





To Conduct Jubilee Performance. of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” 


Gustav Hinrichs has been invited by 
the Behrens Opera Club to conduct for 
them at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, on Nov. 27, a jubilee per- 
formance of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” this 
being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
first performance on this side of the At- 
lantic of that opera, under the manage- 
ment and leadership of Mr. Hinrichs. Mr. 
Hinrichs has accepted the honor. 














Pauline von Erdmannsdérfer-Fichtner 


MuNIcH, Sept. 26.—On Sunday last 
there passed away in Munich, where she 
had lived for many years, Pauline von 
Erdmannsdorfer-Fichtner, an excellent 
artist and a noble woman. As Pauline 
Fichtner—her maiden name—she was a 
prominent figure on the Continental con- 
cert stage for years. Born in Vienna in 
1847, her piano playing attracted consid- 
erable attention at the time of her début, 
which took place in 1866. But it was not 
until she had studied with Liszt (1870- 
71) that her powers fully developed, and 
from that time on she became a famous 
and highly successful player in Germany 
and particularly in Russia. After her 
marriage, in 1874, to the Munich con- 
ductor, Max Erdmannsdoérfer, she gradu- 
ally ceased to play in public. In con- 
junction with her husband she donated 
the sum of 130,000 marks, the interest of 
which is devoted to relieving needy mem- 
bers of the orchestra and chorus of the 
Royal Opera. In recognition of this noble 
act of charity Max and Pauline Erd- 
mannsdorfer were ennobled, the husband 
receiving the cross of the order of merit 
of the Bavarian crown, with the privilege 
of using the prefix “von.” In later years 
Frau von Erdmannsdoérfer was highly 
successful as a teacher. Her composi- 
tions for piano and voice display no little 
technical facility. JACQUES MAYER. 


Ebnathan F. Duren 


Bancor, ME., Nov. 11.—The death of 
Deacon Ebnathan F. Duren, Bangor’s 
“Grand Old Man” and oldest citizen, oc- 





curred at his home in this city on Thurs- 
day afternoon. He was in his 103d year, 
having been born in Boston on Jan. 14, 
1814. For over sixty years he was dea- 
con at the Hammond Street Congrega- 
tional Church. His life had been closely 
identified with the musical activities of 
this city. Deacon Duren was a member 
of this church choir for forty years and 
organist at the church for fifteen years 
and scribe for forty-four years. 

He was the first secretary of the old 
Penobscot Musical Association from its 
founding, Oct. 9, 1848, until 1883, when 
loss of sight compelled him to retire. He 
was also director of many concerts given 
here during the early days, when many 
noted artists used to visit this city. He 
was greatly interested in music up to 
the very last. Mrs. Gwendoline Barnes 
Robinson, well-known violinist of this 
city, went regularly to his home to play 
for him. Deacon Duren’s father, Eb- 
nathan Duren, was a well-known resi- 
dent of Boston and it was at his father’s 
home that the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, of which his father was for many 
years a trustee, was formed. Deacon 
Duren was greatly interested in the 
Maine Music Festival, which he attended 
regularly, not having missed a single 
concert up to his 101st year, being in his 
accustomed seat at the Festival in 1914. 

J in B 





Hermann Belling 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 11.—Hermann 
Belling of this city, known as an author- 
ity on Brahms compositions, of which 
he owned the largest library in the coun- 
try, passed away Nov. 10 at Milwaukee 
at the Sacred Heart Sanitarium. Mr. 
Belling was a native of Germany and 
came to this country as a young man. 
lle had concertized in Europe exten- 
sively, having appeared on the some pro- 
grams with Grieg and Edward Mac- 
Dowell, and had been a close personal 
friend to such well-known musicians as 
Arthur Foote, Victor Herbert, the late 
Emil Liebling, Joseffy, MacDowell and 
others. 

For the past seven years Mr. Belling 
had been connected with the Haddorff 
Piano Company of this city and had 
resided in Rockford. He is survived by 
the widow, a brother, Karl Belling of 
this city, and one sister in cates a 


Bernard O’Donnell 


Bernard O’Donnell, organist and for 
thirty-three years head instructor of 
musie in the public schools of Brooklyn, 
died on Friday of last week of apoplexy 
at his home, at the age of seventy. He 
studied music under Samuel Warren, fa- 
mous organist of Grace Church. When 
sixteen years old he became the organ- 
ist of the old St. Lawrence Roman Catho- 
lic Church and played the organ at the 
opening of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He 
was the musical instructor in the Eastern 
District High School from the time it 
opened until he retired, six years ago. 
Mr. O’Donnell was a member of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association and a 
member of the Advisory Board of Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 





Adolph Joseph Friedman 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 13.—Prof. Adolph 
Joseph Friedman, well known in Eng- 
land, Sweden, Russia, Austria, Italy and 
in New York, who came to Pittsburgh 
about two months ago, died in this city 
a few days ago. He was sixty-eight 
years old, a voice specialist and baritone. 
He had lived in America for the last 
fourteen years. He studied in Stock- 
holm and Berlin and is said to have won 
an enviable place among the artists of 
Europe. E. C. S. 


Frederick W. Root 

Cricaco, Nov. 13.—Frederick W. Root, 
Chicago musician, died here last week. 
For six months he had stubbornly fought 
against death. For years he had planned 
a comprehensive book on voice culture, 
and his work was well advanced when 
his illness attacked him last spring. Even 
in the shadows of death he struggled on, 
trying to complete his work, but when the 
end came it was still unfinished. 
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‘PREPAREDNESS FOR GRAND OPERA” 
SLOGAN FOR AMERICAN ARTISTS 








It is Unfair, Says Jacques Coini, 
for Our Singers to Blame 
Their Teachers and the Im- 
presarios Because They Are 
Not Engaged for Opera— 
Their Deficiency in Acting 
Frequently the Reason 


“PREPAREDNESS FOR GRAND 
OPERA. That is the motto that must be 
preached to our singers if they would get 
a representation on the operatic stage 
to-day and in the future.” The speaker 
was Jacques Coini, former artistic di- 
rector at Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House, the man who raised the 
standard in its second season of the 
short-lived Century Opera Company, an 
artist who has a brilliant European rec- 
ord in leading opera houses. He spoke 
last week of the fact that our singers 
are unprepared, that they blame their 
teachers, and they blame our operatic 
impresarios because they are not en- 
gaged for leading roles. 

“It is not right in my opinion,” Mr. 
Coini told me, “for American singing 
students to hold this attitude. They 
blame Mr. Gatti because he does not en- 
gage them for big parts. How can he? 
They come and make an audition for 
him; they walk out on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and sing an 
aria. He can tell in one moment whether 
they know the stage or not. The man- 
ner in which they walk discloses that at 
once. Many of them have lovely voices; 


that is true. But how many have had 
any training in stage deportment? Prac- 
tically none. If Mr. Gatti, or any other 
opera manager, hears a good voice and 
observes that the singer knows the stage 
he will at once be interested. What a 
young singer, making an audition, should 
do is to walk out on the stage and sing 
and act the aria or scene which he or 
she is presenting for the impresario’s 
approval. Their audition is not a con- 
cert performance, but an operatic hear- 
ing; they do not seem to realize that. 


A Pedagogic Absurdity 


“How many have I heard say that if 
they were assured of an operatic en- 
gagement they would begin to study act- 
ing at once. How absurd! To me it is 
analogous to a composer of songs saying 
that if a certain symphony orchestra 
would announce that during the coming 
season it would perform one of his or- 
chestral works (of which he has com- 
posed none) he would at once set him- 
self to study orchestration. These sing- 
ers place the cart before the horse, and 
they do not know that they are doing so. 
You can ask any vocal student in this 
country who his teachers are or were, and 
he will enumerate from three to six. I 
ask them with whom they have studied 
acting, and they look at me in amaze- 
ment. ‘With none,’ they say, ‘because 
I have not had an operatic engagement 
as yet.’ They believe that if they were 
engaged for an opera company they 
would prepare for a few months and get 
the acting in that way, plus the routine 
which they think comes from singing on 
the operatic stage. That is all false. I 
know that no operatic manager of stand- 
ing will engage a singer, even a very 
gifted vocalist, who knows nothing of 
acting.” 

Mr. Coini, whose presence in America 
is in a measure due to the unsettled con- 
ditions abroad, is to be associated with 
the opera classes of Oscar Saenger be- 
ginning with the first week of January. 
Although Mr. Saenger has always given 
attention to this work he will enlarge the 


Photo by Mishkin. 


Jacques Coini, Noted Artistic Director, 
Whose Work in the Manhattan Opera 
House Productions of “Pelléas,” 
“Thais,” “Le Jongleur,” “Salomé” Is 
Well Remembered 


scope of it this year, and offer a com- 
plete course of operatic training with 
Mr. Coini as his associate. 

“Such a course as we have planned,” 
Mr. Coini explained, “has never been of- 
fered in America to the profession. It 
is to cover every branch of the art of 
operatic acting; the singer will be pre- 
pared to step upon any stage and do his 
work, so that even an experienced eye 
can not detect the novice. Mr. Saenger 
will train the singers vocally, and I will 
have in charge the teaching of acting, 
stage deportment, the necessary operatic 
declamation and the diagram of situa- 
tions.” 

Here I had a chance to see Mr. Coini’s 
elaborate analysis of his art. A copy 
of the score of Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
which he mounted so gorgeously in the 
Manhattan days, was lying on the piano. 
I opened it and found that this master 
of the stage goes into his subject with 
profound care. Between the pages are 
pasted slips of paper, on which are writ- 
ten the entire “business” for all the 
parts; there are diagrams drawn, and 
under the printed music for the singers 
there are arrows, indicating where this 
artist goes after singing this or that 
passage. It is a masterly piece of work, 
and I learned from Mr. Coini that all his 
opera scores are prepared in this manner. 
Of course, he does not use this in rehear- 
sal; he memorizes it when he is putting 
on an opera, but he works out this plan 
for every new music drama that he is 
to prepare, even to the smallest details. 

“This is the scene in ‘Louise’ in the 
sewing-room,” he pointed out, “and one 
of the most difficult of all operatic scenes 
to mount. You see all the characters, 
and there is a complete map of every- 
thing they do throughout the scene.” It 
is this extraordinary skill in analyzing 
the sense of the dramatist that is respon- 
sible for Mr. Coini’s notable productions. 
His singers act, his chorus acts—there 
is action all the time. 

“We will do the operas in their original 
languages or in English translation, as 
the case may be,” he continued, “and 
there will be répertoire classes in which 
the music of the réles will be learned and 
the ensembles rehearsed. Dancing, fenc- 
ing, the art of make-up, and the lan- 
guages will all be taught. Are the classes 
only for singers who wish to go on the 
operatic stage? No, I would not say so. 
For to acquire the poise, so necessary in 
concert, a singer should have this train- 
ing. He will find it very beneficial in his 
career. It gives a singer a freedom that 
he can acquire in no other way. Why, 
singers, who have never done any of this 
work have remarked to me after a few 


Diagrams of All Stage “Business” 
Appended to Operatic Scores 
Used by Noted Artistic Direc- 
tor—Mary Garden’s Début as 
‘“Louise’’ an Object Lesson in 
Being Ready—Scope of Oscar 
Saenger Opera Classes 


lessons that they can now sing arias from 
various operas with much greater ease. 
A gesture at the right moment, properly 
made, often enables a singer to take a 
high note without the effort that is re- 
quired when standing still. 


“T have associated myself with Mr. 
Saenger in this work because his record 
shows him a remarkable figure in the 
vocal teaching world to-day. It proves 
that he is a maker of careers. In addi- 
tion to the many concert-singers he has 
led to success he has placed many in the 
opera. He opened the doors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, as it were, to the 
American taught singer with Marie 
Rappold. Then there are Josephine 
Jacoby, Paul Althouse, Mabel Garrison, 
Lila Robeson, the late Rudolf Berger and 
many others. And in the Centurv Opera 
Company were Orville Harrold, Lois 
Ewell, Kathleen Howard and _ Louis 
Kreidler. This year I see that Miss 
Howard is engaged for the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Saenger has pupils in practically 
every opera company in America and 
many in light opera as well.” 


Blind Following of Conductor 


We spoke of the drame lyrique. Al- 
though a Dutchman by birth Mr. Coini’s 
career has been largely French. Yet he 
is a cosmopolitan in that he knows his 
Italian and German operas just as thor- 
oughly and has put on some notable 
Wagnerian performances abroad. ‘‘There 
is too great a neglect of what the drame 
lyrique means,” he said, “and that is 
what accounts for some of the bad oper- 
atic acting we have. In a certain school 
of opera artists the acting is reduced to 
nil. It is because the conductor is given 
complete authority and the sole right to 
judge whether or not a singer shall fill 
a role. The conductor refuses the singer 
that ‘give and take,’ which is so essential, 
and insists on the singer watching his 
beat rigidly. And what is the result? 
You get metronomic singing, you find 
your singer with his eyes glued on the 
conductor. The effect—ludicrous! A 
singer with a soul cannot sing in this 
way. Of course, it is possible to watch 
the conductor and act at the same time. 
And it requires skill to watch the con- 
ductor so that the audience doesn’t know 
you are doing so. That is art. 


“In Paris at the Conservatoire Na- 
tional the opera classes have a heavy en- 
rollment. Practically every one who 
studies singing studies acting at the 
same time. That is why you have your 
Renaud, your Clément, and those other 
great French artists. All these big sing- 
ers have studied at the Conservatoire. 
And practically all the vacancies at the 
Opéra Comique and the Opéra are filled 
by graduates of the Conservatoire. And 
remember that they have from six to nine 


years of training in acting! Not a fey 
months, but a period of years. Facia| 
expression, such as these distinguished 
French singers are master of, is taught 
them, and I shall teach it to Americans 
Freeing the muscles of the face, the con 
trol of the eyes and mouth, so that whe: 
an artist sings his face does not convey 
to his audience the opposite of what the 
text it. Gestures, grace, subtlety of emo- 
tional expression—these are things that 
the great artists possess, and they do 
not come down to them from heaven. 
They are taught and must be acquired 
by serious study, study just as serious 
as that given to the cultivation of vocal! 
mastery. 

“T stand for the drame lyrique and a 
respect for it from the singing artist. 
The librettist must be given his due, and 
there must not be a slavish devotion to 
the music alone. The music, of course, 
must be well sung. But do not forget 
that what we call ‘atmosphere’ comes 
through fine acting, and the composer 
will be the first one to tell you that, pro- 
vided he is a composer who knows his 
business. Yvette Guilbert, the distin- 
guished French woman, exemplifies the 
finest traits of the French school. Think 
of what she achieves through her won- 
derful facial expression, her gestures, 
plus her great artistic personality. | 
would like to go on record that Maurice 
Renaud and Mary Garden, were they to 
forsake the lyric for the dramatic stage, 
would win overwhelming success. 

“And speaking of Mary Garden re- 
minds me of something that must be val- 
uable for American operatic aspirants to 
remember. She was a member of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, working up her 
repertoire. Mlle. Rioton, who created 
Louise, was singing the role at its many 
presentations. One day she fell ill, and 
Miss Garden was called on. She was 
ready. She went on, sang Louise. Mary 
Garden was from that day a figure of 
eminence in the French operatic world. 
After that, of course, she made her in- 
ternational reputation. What does it 
mean? That she seized an opportunity, 
that she was ready. She not only knew 
the music, but she had studied the act- 
ing, the details of the entire part. And 
another case is of a well-known tenor, 
now a great favorite in America. Many 
years ago he was a member of an opera 
house abroad, where he sang only second 
tenor parts. One fine day the tenor who 
was scheduled to sing Tannhduser be- 
came indisposed. The second tenor was 
ready; had he not been, the opera would 
have been cancelled. He made good, and 
as long as he was at that opera house 
Tannhduser was his part. The tenor who 
fell sick never had a chance to sing it 
again. It raised the man who was ready 
from obscurity to a place of distinction. 

“American singers must prepare. They 
must be ready, so that they can go on 
the stage and make good. And they can 
not do it by knowing the music alone. 
Stage business must be familiar to them. 
This fall, when the open-air performance 
of ‘Walkiire’ was being given at the City 
College Stadium, Maude Fay was indis- 
posed. I am told there was no one in 
New York ready to sing Sieglinde. So 
the management asked Melanie Kurt 
who was to sing Briinnhilde, to sing Sieg- 
linde, and succeeded in getting Mme. 
Matzenauer to sing Briinnhilde, though 
she was not announced to appear. It is 
not a fortunate state of affairs when in 
a city like New York there is no one 
ready to seize such an opportunity as was 
offered barely three months ago. That 
is why I say ‘Preparedness for grand 
opera.’ ” 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 
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